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HEARING ON LEGISLATION RELATED 
TO TRADE WITH CHINA 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Trade, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:04 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Sander M. Levin 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADE 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

July 26, 2007 

TR-5 


Levin Announces a Hearing on 
Legislation Related to Trade with China 

Congressman Sander M. Levin (D-MI), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Trade, 
today announced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing on legislative proposals 
relating to trade with China. The hearing will take place on Thursday, August 
2, in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House Onice 
Building, beginning at 9:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on legislation relating to trade with China. The legislation 
to be examined includes bills to address trade-distorting currency practices, as well 
as legislation to modify U.S. trade remedy laws. In addition, the hearing will ad- 
dress the safety of food imports into the United States and issues related to the ap- 
plication of sanitary and phytosanitary measures overseas and the consistency of 
those measures with World Trade Organization (WTO) rules. 

BACKGROUND : 

Trade flows between the United States and China are substantial, growing, and 
heavily imbalanced. U.S. exports to China in 2006 were $55.2 billion, up from $41.9 
billion in 2005, and $19.2 billion in 2001, the year China acceded to the WTO. U.S. 
imports from China in 2006 were $287.8 billion, up from $243.5 billion in 2005, and 
$102.3 billion in 2001. The result is a large and growing U.S. goods trade deficit 
with China: $232.6 billion in 2006 — the largest trade deficit in U.S. history. (The 
United States had a services trade surplus with China of $2.6 billion in 2005, up 
from $1.8 billion in 2004 and $2.0 billion in 2001.) In the first five months of 2007, 
the U.S. trade deficit with China was higher than in the first five months of 2006. 
In 2006, China accounted for roughly 12 percent of total U.S. trade and 30 percent 
of the total U.S. goods trade deficit with the world. 

Currency Practices. Economists generally consider that the Chinese renminbi (also 
called the “yuan”) is undervalued relative to the U.S. dollar, with estimates ranging 
from 9.5% to 54%. China holds more than $1.3 trillion in foreign exchange re- 
serves — reserves that help to keep the value of its currency relatively low and Chi- 
na’s exports to the United States relatively less expensive, in U.S. dollar terms, 
than they otherwise would be. The currency issue was the subject of a tripartite 
hearing (between the Trade Subcommittee, and the relevant subcommittees of the 
Einancial Services Committee and the Energy and Commerce Committee) on May 9. 

A number of bills have been introduced to address the problem of persistent and 
substantial currency misalignment. The bills take varying approaches. For example, 
some would provide for the imposition of antidumping and countervailing duties to 
address the fundamental misalignment of a currency in certain circumstances, and 
require the Treasury Department to consult with countries that are found to have 
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fundamentally misaligned currencies. Others would apply across-the-board duties on 
all imports from China, so long as China is manipulating its currency. 

Modifications to Trade Remedy Laws. Existing U.S. trade remedy laws include the 
antidumping law, the countervailing duty law (to address subsidized imports), and 
the law to provide relief from “market disruption” caused by imports from China 
(section 421 of the Trade Act of 1974, as amended). Increasingly, China is a major 
source of dumped and injurious imports, with nearly 85% of imports subject to new 
antidumping orders since 2004 originating from China, and it has many subsidy 
programs that could distort trade between the United States and China. 

A wide variety of bills has been introduced in the 110th Congress to modify each 
of these three laws. One bill would: (1) defer U.S. compliance with decisions by the 
WTO Appellate Body (regarding a ruling that the United States is required to offset 
dumped sales with non-dumped sales) until the Administration clarifies U.S. rights 
and obligations within WTO multilateral negotiations and (2) overrule a U.S. Fed- 
eral Circuit opinion requiring the U.S. International Trade Commission to under- 
take an additional analytic step before making an affirmative injury determination 
in certain cases. Another bill would amend U.S. trade remedy laws so that U.S. 
manufacturers that use products subject to countervailing or antidumping duty pro- 
ceedings or use domestic like products (industrial users) can participate in such pro- 
ceedings. There is also legislation that would clarify that U.S. countervailing duty 
law applies to nonmarket economy countries. Finally, there is a bill pending that 
would remove the President’s discretion not to impose Chinese safeguard relief to 
the extent that imposing such relief would have an adverse impact on the U.S. econ- 
omy clearly greater than the benefits of such action. 

DETATT,S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS. 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov , select “llOth Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” {http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Thursday, Au- 
gust 16, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, 
the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office 
Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 
225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS. 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As 
always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for print- 
ing. Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit mate- 
rial not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and 
use by the Committee. 
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3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabil- 
ities. If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 
202-226-3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is re- 
quested). Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (includ- 
ing availability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to 
the Committee as noted above. 


Chairman LEVIN. We are going to break the rules and start on 
time. Our colleagues will be joining us. Mr. Merger and I have dis- 
cussed the procedure for today. As we know, we hope this is going 
to be the second to last day before the recess, we hope. It is uncer- 
tain about voting patterns, and also we have the problem that we 
are going to have to exit this hearing room at 1:00 or so because 
of the memorial for our late colleague, our beloved colleague, Guy 
Vanderjagt, who used to sit two or three chairs down when I was 
a junior Member here. So, Mr. Merger and I have agreed what we 
will do is to have first the first panel of Members and that we 
won’t ask questions and we will ask you questions on the floor. We 
may have to go over to the Senate to do that. 

Then the second panel, which consists of representatives of the 
Administration, we agreed that we will ask questions and try very 
much to limit that panel to an hour and a half and we will go by 
seniority. But if anyone did not have a chance among our col- 
leagues to ask questions of the second panel, they will be first to 
ask questions of the third panel, which are people from the private 
sector. 

So, here we go and we are glad all of you can be here. I think 
what we will do first is have an opening statement from myself and 
then from Mr. Merger, and any other Member who wishes to 
present an opening statement will have it printed in the record. I 
will start by indicating that my full statement will be printed in 
the record, and I will simply give part of it. 

China has quickly become a major force in the global economy. 
When China entered the WTO some years ago, we expected that 
it would change the dynamics within the WTO system of trade and 
that that system would change China. The changes have been even 
more profound than we expected, in part because of China’s size, 
its natural and human resources and its major combination of indi- 
vidual enterprise and state involvement in its economy. 

This hearing, and I want to emphasize this, represents an effort 
in an open, candid Mouse consideration of our huge economic and 
trade relationship with China, its major benefits and its major 
problems. The nature and extent of these problems mandate that 
we go beyond the automatic polarization that often grips discus- 
sions of trade issues. 

One of the issues being discussed today is the impact of a major 
imbalance in the currencies of the U.S. and China. 
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Yesterday after two Senate Committees acted on this issue, Sec- 
retaries Paulson and Gutierrez and Ambassador Schwab wrote a 
letter to Majority Leader Reid and the others in the Senate oppos- 
ing their currency bills. After extolling the benefits of open trade, 
the letter urged that when another nation has policies less open, 
now I quote, “There is a temptation to respond by raising barriers 
to trade. That is the wrong approach. Protection is an economic iso- 
lationism that undermines our ability to promote reform abroad 
and weaken our economy at home.” 

In my judgment evoking such rhetoric is totally misguided. It un- 
dermines the chance of bridging differences among people who 
have worked actively to expand trade, including the leadership of 
this Committee. There are legitimate differences as to whether and 
how to address our economic relationship with China, but invoking 
“protectionism” or “economic isolationism” and the ghosts of Smoot- 
Hawley only jeopardizes intelligent discussion and effective deci- 
sions. 

So, I hope today’s hearing is a further step in serious Congres- 
sional consideration of our relationship with China. When PNTR to 
China and its succession to the WTO was approved 7 years ago, 
and I remember so vividly the consideration in this Committee, 
there were expectations that the U.S. would take an active role in 
ensuring the full implementation and enforcement of China’s WTO 
commitments, that the U.S. would exercise its rights and enforce 
and defend its trade remedy laws and ultimately that China would 
honor the commitments it made. Unfortunately, these expectations 
have not been realized under this administration. 

This increases the relevance of a common thread in the issues in 
this hearing, the extent to which Congress should delegate to the 
Executive the power to decide for itself and by itself, whether and 
how to take actions, to address serious and legitimate concerns 
over the government of China’s trade distorting practices. For ex- 
ample, on currency, should Congress grant the President the au- 
thority to waive action necessary to address foreign government 
intervention in the currency markets? Under U.S. anti-dumping 
laws should Congress continue to let the Administration decide for 
itself if and when a country such as China should graduate from 
the status of a nonmarket economy to a market economy or does 
the bill introduced by Representatives Davis and English provide 
a better approach? 

Third, under the special China safeguard mechanism, section 
421, which by the way was inserted into the WTO accession agree- 
ment to the implementation language in this Committee, should 
Congress continue to allow the President to deny relief envisaged 
under WTO rules to a U.S. industry that is materially injured by 
a surge in China’s imports or has Senator Rockefeller offered a bet- 
ter approach? 

Fourthly, should Congress allow the Administration to acquiesce 
in the way dumping margins have been calculated for more than 
80 years as the U.S. faces recent WTO appellate body decisions 
that the Administration itself describes, in quotes, “as devoid of 
legal merit” or should it consider the bill sponsored by Representa- 
tives Barrett, Neal, Regula and Spratt? 
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I conclude with these thoughts. The rest of my statement will be 
in the record. 

Recently the Administration has indicated that many trade bills 
to address China’s trade distorting practices, including the pending 
currency legislation, are WTO inconsistent. I am often skeptical of 
those claims because they are often used without much thought or 
analysis whenever someone simply doesn’t like a particular pro- 
posal. I would welcome, and I think my colleagues would, the op- 
portunity to work with the Administration to ensure the passage 
of strong and WTO consistent legislation to address our heavily im- 
balanced relationship with China. The Administration has shown 
no interest in such legislation. Indeed, as I have already explained, 
the Administration has sometimes been part of the problem. 

There are several reasons for the insecurity felt by hardworking 
people in businesses in our Nation. One reason for this, it is only 
one, but it is one, is that for years too often there has been a 
hands-off approach to trade policy, while some of our trading part- 
ners have taken a gloves-off approach, intervening in markets to 
give their producers an unfair advantage over ours. This must 
change. It requires addressing the government of China’s trade dis- 
torting policies which have contributed to the growing imbalance in 
our trade relationship with China. 

It is now my pleasure to yield time to my colleague, the Ranking 
Member, Mr. Merger. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you. Chairman Levin. 

In Eebruary, March, and again in May, this Subcommittee held 
hearings on China. At all of them I stressed the need to achieve 
a balance, that we look at our economy as a whole and accommo- 
date the interest of import sensitive industries as well as those of 
U.S. industries that need imports to stay competitive. 

I thought my message had been consistent, it won’t change 
today. To me the issue is basic fairness. Let us treat all U.S. manu- 
facturers equally. I am therefore here to discuss M.R. 1127, a bipar- 
tisan bill that will allow U.S. manufacturers, like the auto industry 
that rely on imports, subject to AD or CVD orders, to participate 
meanin^ully in trade proceedings before the Department of Com- 
merce and International Trade Commission instead of being locked 
out of the process. 

Much is at stake for these industrial users, particularly when it 
comes to China. There are 62 existing anti-dumping duty orders on 
Chinese goods, 62. Eifty percent of the pending anti-dumping and 
countervailing duty investigations are on Chinese products. Based 
on these statistics, it appears that our China trade enforcers have 
been pretty busy, especially when you also consider that USTR has 
filed six different WTO cases against China since 2004, an unprece- 
dented flurry of activity for the United States since the WTO 
agreements were up and running in 1995. There are several bills 
pending in the Congress that seek to racket it up, not only atten- 
tion toward, but duties on China imports. 

There is one problem, however. All of these bills would have the 
United States run afoul of its international legal obligations and 
potentially face retaliation. Some proposals present unabashed vio- 
lations like the bill that would require the U.S. not to comply with 
WTO appellate body decisions prohibiting the practice of zeroing an 
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investigation. I just don’t see how we can expect China to comply 
with WTO rulings when we thumb our nose at the adverse deci- 
sions we don’t like. 

Other proposals are a bit more subtle, like the bill that would 
apply the CVD law to nonmarket economies like China, which I 
support, but the bill mandates that commerce measures the sub- 
sidy benefit irresponsibly and leave it powerless to address in- 
stances of double counting. I haven’t even mentioned the China 
currency bills. The USTR, Commerce and Treasury seem to have 
removed all doubt there. However, as they recently informed law- 
makers that this legislative approach appears to raise serious con- 
cerns under international trade remedy rules and could invite WTO 
sanctioned retaliation against U.S. goods and services. It would 
also substantially weaken the position of the United States in our 
ongoing efforts to achieve essential economic reforms in China and 
around the world while jeopardizing our rapidly growing exports. 
I would like to put this important letter in the record. 

Retaliation would come through mere legislation that would in- 
crease duties on our exports and through withdrawal of trade con- 
cessions like intellectual property protection. Either way it would 
hit our exporters hard. 

In the first quarter 2007, U.S. exports to China were up 15 per- 
cent from the first quarter of 2006. Last year U.S. exports to China 
grew at a faster rate than imports from China did. But even before 
we start talking about retaliation, we ought to recognize that in- 
creasing duties on Chinese imports to unfairly and artificially high 
levels hurts globally integrated companies that rely on imports to 
stay competitive. Not only does it hurt them, it harms the U.S. 
economy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you, this will be entered in the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Chairman LEVIN. By the way, let me indicate that the Demo- 
cratic Caucus started at 9:00 so some of my Democratic colleagues 
will be joining us later. So, we have the first panel of Members of 
this Congress. The Honorable Debbie Stabenow, a U.S. Senator 
from Michigan. Artur Davis, my colleague from Alabama. Duncan 
Hunter, we welcome you, a veteran Member of this House, as well 
as Pete Visclosky, our colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. HERGER. When you finish could I interject? 

Chairman LEVIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Dreier is unable to testify today because he 
is managing time on a rule on the floor, and I would ask unani- 
mous consent to insert his statement into the record. 

Chairman LEVIN. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dreier follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable David Dreier, 

Representative in Congress from the State of California 

As the world’s largest country and the world’s fastest-growing trade juggernaut, 
it is not surprising that China would get the most scrutiny. But if we put aside the 
hyperbole and misinformation that generally characterize the China trade debate 
and actually scrutinize the facts, what we find is tremendous progress and even 
greater potential. 

Since China joined the WTO in 2001 and willingly bound itself to an international 
system of rules-based trade, it has become our fastest-growing major trading part- 
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ner. While the economies of our trading partners in Western Europe have stagnated 
under the weight of increasingly managed economies, China has represented the 
one major opportunity for export growth for American producers. From 2001 to 
2006, U.S. goods exports to China grew 188 percent — nearly five times our growth 
in exports overall. 

No other top ten trading partner comes close to matching this growth. Forty-one 
percent growth for Canada. 

Twenty-two percent for France. Less than 4 percent for Japan. Without China, the 
U.S. would have had no opportunity for significant export growth over the last half 
decade. Because of our engagement, China has grown to be our 2nd largest trading 
partner and 4th largest export market. And this significant export growth has been 
widespread throughout the entire U.S. For 49 of the 50 states, export growth to 
China has far outpaced their overall growth in exports. 

The brisk pace of growth has been a boon to American producers and workers, 
particularly in the high-tech and heavy manufacturing sectors, which constitute our 
top exporting industries to China. There has been perhaps no better example of the 
importance of trade with China to our economy than Peoria, IL-based Caterpillar, 
Inc. In recent years. Caterpillar has expanded its presence in China significantly 
and has doubled its Chinese workforce. 

By being on the ground and engaging directly with the Chinese, it has increased 
demand for its American-produced machinery, resulting in an increase of exports to 
China by 40 percent. 

This tremendous export growth has enabled them to create 5,000 new jobs here 
in the U.S. — jobs that couldn’t be supported without a trading relationship with 
China. In total. Caterpillar employs 48,000 Americans here at home in high-paying, 
high-quality jobs. With 95 percent of the world’s consumers outside of the U.S. — 
and 20 percent of them in China — U.S. companies, and the workers they employ, 
cannot afford to disengage from our fastest growing major trade relationship. The 
Caterpillar example demonstrates not only that the U.S. wins by trading with 
China, but that it is not a zero-sum game. Increased growth in China leads to great- 
er growth in the U.S. And jobs created in China lead to jobs created here at home. 

Furthermore, by drawing China into a rules-based system, we have been able to 
effectively demand that substantive economic reforms be made. A tremendous 
amount of work remains. Protection of intellectual property and reforming the bank- 
ing sector to allow for a floating currency are the most prominent challenges. We 
must be vigilant in our efforts to hold them to their commitments, and take legal 
action through the WTO when appropriate. The U.S. led the first attempt to subject 
China to WTO dispute settlement, and we were successful in forcing Chinese conces- 
sion in that case. In a rules-based trading system, the good actors have the carrot 
and the stick at their disposal. If we cede our role as the global trade leader, we 
forfeit both the carrot and the stick. There is no denying that trade with China, like 
all trade, disperses benefits to all, while presenting challenges to some. A strong, 
growing, globally engaged economy is extremely dynamic, with tremendous oppor- 
tunity on one hand and uncertainty on the other. 

But the benefits not oniy far outweigh the chalienges; they create the means to 
address those chalienges. Our strong economic growth enabies us to invest in inno- 
vation, improve the quaiity of education at ali leveis and ensure that workers are 
constantiy learning the skills they need to succeed. The consequences of our dis- 
engaging would be disastrous — for us and the Chinese. We would lose our fastest 
growing export market. We would lose access to the low-cost goods that help work- 
ing families make ends meet. And perhaps most important, we would lose our lever- 
age and our authority to hold China accountable and ensure continued reform. 


Mr. MERGER. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. We will start with Senator Stahenow. I did re- 
ceive a phone call from another Senator last night saying that I 
should respect the U.S. Senate. 

Ms. STABENOW. I won’t ask you who that is, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman LEVIN. So, we are glad you are here, please continue. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. DEBBIE STABENOW, 

A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, to all the Com- 
mittee Members. It is wonderful to see you, and I very much appre- 
ciate the opportunity to talk with you today about something that 
I know, Mr. Chairman, you have been involved with, issues like 
currency manipulation long before we knew what the phrase was, 
so I thank you very much. I am very pleased also that Congress- 
man Bart Stupak, Congressman Joe Knollenberg are here. We care 
deeply as a Michigan delegation without regard to partisanship to 
our great State, the people, the jobs, the businesses, and we come 
together I know with one voice. 

I also want to thank Congressman Hunter, Congressman Ryan 
for introducing very important legislation relating to countervailing 
duties and am pleased to join in a bipartisan basis with Senator 
Jim Banning to introduce that bill in the Senate. We are hopeful 
that working together we will be able to make that a part of com- 
prehensive legislation related to currency manipulation. 

In the Senate as a Member of the Senate Finance Committee, I 
am the one Member that represents the manufacturing Midwest. 
So, I feel a particular responsibility to speak to what is happening 
to manufacturing in our State and in the country. I am particularly 
concerned today, I appreciate being asked to speak about currency 
manipulation, not just with China, although we certainly speak of 
China for good reason, but I also must add to that Japan and other 
countries that are doing the same and in fact Japan as it relates 
to the auto industry, as the Chairman knows, is a serious, serious 
issue. 

Michigan has lost one-quarter of our manufacturing workforce, 
over 250,000 good paying jobs, middle class jobs, and we have seen 
our unemployment rate go from 3.7 percent to 7.2 percent, an 
alarming rate, the highest in the country. We know that this is 
part of what is happening nationally where we have lost over 3 
million manufacturing jobs nationwide and the real median wage 
has actually decreased. 

I know trade is not the only issue, we know that, Mr. Chairman, 
we know there are other challenges addressing healthcare costs 
and investing in education and innovation, but it is an irrefutable 
fact that trade violations are a very big negative impact on manu- 
facturing and it costs us jobs. 

I know we have had for years this debate about open trade 
versus protectionism. But I think that is a very old debate, Mr. 
Chairman. I think we are well beyond that. My cell phone, my 
BlackBerry, my computer can jump any wall anyone would put up. 
The issue in front of us is whether or not we will have a level play- 
ing field, and whether or not we in the United States will be smart 
about what we do in this global economy to make sure our busi- 
nesses have an equal chance, and we all know that if they do they 
will compete and they will win. 

We know that countries like China and Japan are cheating, cre- 
ating artificially low prices for their goods by manipulating cur- 
rency as well as other unfair trade practices. In real world terms 
it is simple, the said goods made with the same materials will cost 
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up to 40 percent less when made in China, solely because of cur- 
rency misalignment. That is wrong. 

The choice many business people confront is to lay off workers 
in the United States or move the production to China or other of- 
fending countries to neutralize the price disadvantage. Neither one 
of those is good for America. Either way our economy loses. 

Last week the Senate Finance Committee approved a bill that is 
a step in the right direction, and I urge your consideration as it 
comes to you. I want to commend Senator Baucus, Senator Grass- 
ley, Senator Schumer, Lindsey Graham for working together on 
that bill. The bill’s most important provision allows the Inter- 
national Trade Commission to factor in misalignment when calcu- 
lating anti-dumping cases. 

I think this is a very important step, but I also believe we can 
do more. I believe we must provide the additional tool of counter- 
vailing duties which go directly after the subsidies foreign govern- 
ments provide their exporters. By making currency misalignment 
a countervailing duty subsidy, we will put pressure on governments 
like China and Japan to change their policies. Having both anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties I believe is important, not only 
because countries have misaligned currencies, but because they 
could maneuver around just one remedy possibly. 

They also need to know that countervailing duties is an option 
because for some businesses that may be their only option. In fact, 
once a country’s currency has been shown to be misaligned, and 
used as an illegal subsidy, which it is, these facts can be easily ap- 
plied to multiple cases, which also addresses reducing the cost for 
other businesses. It saves time and it saves money, both of which 
our companies need. 

Additionally, a currency manipulation is deemed an illegal sub- 
sidy. There is no easy way for countries to skip the penalties. It 
is not enough, however, just to have these remedies on the books. 
As we know, time and time again the Administration has waived 
penalties. As a former member of the Senate Banking Committee, 
I listened to the Treasury Secretary repeatedly refuse to say the 
obvious, that China manipulates its currency. Therefore, we must 
limit the Administration’s discretion when it is time to take action. 

Finally, I would like to address two frequent criticisms of includ- 
ing both anti-dumping and countervailing duties in the same bill 
or companion bills. First, there is a debate about WTO compliance 
of countervailing duties. Frankly, no one knows, no one knows how 
the WTO will rule. But as you will hear from Members of the third 
panel, there are many experts who believe countervailing duties 
are consistent with our WTO obligations. 

There is also no reason to believe that the U.S. would have to 
strike both remedies if one of the remedies was ruled as noncompli- 
ant. I am currently working on language that would clarify this 
issue so that if one action would be ruled out of compliance, the 
other remedy would remain valid and intact, and that is eminently 
doable for us. 

Second, some have raised the issue of double counting, that you 
can’t penalize a country for the same action twice. I believe this ar- 
gument is flawed. Under U.S. law when both an anti-dumping 
order and a countervailing duty order are in effect on the same 
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good, the amount of the countervailing duty is added to the export- 
er’s price. That reduces the dumping margin and prevents any dou- 
ble counting. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, by limiting Administration discre- 
tion and by including anti-dumping and countervailing duties in 
our enforcement toolbox, I believe we will give our affected compa- 
nies, both large and small, the necessary tools to fight currency 
misalignment. 

I am very pleased the Senate Finance Committee and Senate 
Banking Committee have acted to address this issue, which is a 
critical jobs issue for us, as you know. I am absolutely convinced 
if we work together we can create the toughest laws possible to 
support American businesses and American workers. They are 
looking to us and we owe them no less. I thank you again for giving 
me the opportunity to share my thoughts. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Stabenow follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Debbie Stabenow, 

U.S. Senator from the State of Michigan 

Michigan has lost one-quarter of its manufacturing workforce since 2000 and our 
unemployment rate has grown from 3.7% to an alarming 7.2%. The highest in the 
Nation. 

Additionally, we have lost over 3 million manufacturing johs nation-wide and the 
real median wage has actually decreased. 

I know that trade issues alone do not solve the manufacturing challenges in this 
country. There are other issues that need to he addressed, such as healthcare costs 
and investing in innovation. 

But, it is an irrefutable fact that trade violations are having a huge negative im- 
pact on manufacturing and costing us johs. 

We know that countries like China and Japan are cheating, creating artificially 
lower prices for their goods hy manipulating their currency. 

In real world terms, it is simple — the same good, made with the same materials, 
will cost up to 40% less when made in China solely because of currency misalign- 
ment. 

The choice many business people confront is to either layoff workers or move pro- 
duction to China or other offending countries to neutralize the price disadvantage. 

Either way, our American economy loses. 

Last week, the Senate Finance Committee approved a bill that is a step in the 
right direction. 

And, I want to commend Senator Baucus, Senator Grassley, Senator Schumer, 
and Senator Graham for their leadership on this legislation. 

The bill’s most important provision allows the International Trade Commission to 
factor in currency misalignment when calculating anti-dumping cases. 

While I believe this is a key step, I believe we can do even more. 

I believe we must provide the additional tool of countervailing duties, which go 
directly after the subsidies foreign governments provide their exporters. 

By making currency misalignment a countervailable subsidy, we will put pressure 
on governments like China and Japan to change their policies. 

Having both anti-dumping and countervailing duties is important not only be- 
cause countries with misaligned currencies could try to maneuver around just one 
remedy, but also because countervailing duties may be the only option for some 
businesses. 

In fact, once a country’s currency has been shown to be misaligned and used as 
an illegal subsidy, those facts can be easily applied in multiple cases. This saves 
time and money, both of which our companies need. 

Additionally, if currency manipulation is deemed an illegal subsidy, there is no 
easy way for countries to escape penalties. 

It is not enough, however, just to have these remedies on the books. 

Time and time again the Administration has waived penalties. 

As a former member of the Senate Banking Committee, I listened to the Treasury 
Secretary repeatedly refuse to say the obvious — that China manipulates its cur- 
rency. Therefore, we must limit the Administration’s discretion when its time to 
take action. 
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Finally, I’d like to address two frequent criticisms of including both anti-dumping 
and countervailing duties in the same bill or companion bills. 

First, there is a debate about WTO compliance of countervailing duties. 

Frankly, no one knows how the WTO will rule, but as you will hear from mem- 
bers of the third panel, there are many experts who believe countervailing duties 
are consistent with our WTO obligations. 

There is also no reason to believe that the U.S. would have to strike both rem- 
edies if one of the remedies was ruled as non-compliant. 

I am currently working on language that will clarify this issue — if one action is 
ruled out of compliance, the other remedy will remain valid and intact. 

Second, some have raised the issue of double counting — that you can’t penalize 
a country for the same action twice. This argument is flawed. 

Under U.S. law, when both an anti-dumping order and a countervailing duty 
order are in effect on the same good, the amount of the countervailing duty is added 
to the exporter’s price. That reduces the dumping margin and prevents any double 
counting. 

In summary, by limiting Administration discretion and including both anti-dump- 
ing and countervailing duties in our enforcement toolbox, we will give all our af- 
fected companies — both large and small — the necessary tools to fight currency mis- 
alignment. 

I’m very pleased that both the Senate Finance and Senate Banking Committees 
have acted to address this critical jobs issue. 

I know that by working together we will create the toughest possible laws to sup- 
port American businesses and American workers. 

We owe them nothing less. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very, much. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ARTUR DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Whenever you want, we know you have other 
things to do. Mr. Davis, take over. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always good to fol- 
low a Senator, we don’t get to do that a lot around here. 

Chairman, let me thank you, number one, for your engagement 
on this issue. You and I have had a number of conversations on the 
floor, off the floor, and of course I know of the acute concern you 
have as a Member of the Michigan delegation, but you have cer- 
tainly gone above and beyond that and I certainly thank you for 
giving me the honor as a colleague of yours of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to come and testify before you today. It certainly 
is good to see you as well. 

I have the honor of being the first House Member today. A num- 
ber of us will join Senator Stabenow in talking about the impacts 
of globalization on this economy; a number of us will join Senator 
Stabenow in talking about the importance of mutual obligation re- 
sponsibility in this modern economy. There is not one of us who 
will testify today from the Member side who would like to repeal 
the last 40 years of expanded bilateral trade around the world. 
There is not one of us who will testify today who wants to retreat 
from the obligations we have under the World Trade Organization. 
To the contrary, we want to strengthen trade, we want to reinforce 
our obligations, but I think all of us believe this: We believe that 
to do those things requires a fair, level playing field. 

The system is, candidly, breaking down because one of our major 
trading competitors around the world. People’s Republic of China, 
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has engaged in a multi-decade campaign of extensive, unparalleled 
subsidies of its industries. 

Just to single out the steel industry, just in the last 6 years, 
$52.6 billion of subsidies, interest free loans, other direct transfers 
to parts of the economy that participate in the steel industry, you 
see all across the board. It is inconceivable in the United States 
that that could occur. 

What my bill, 1229, proposes to do is to give the Commerce De- 
partment some ability to counter this aggressive practice of sub- 
sidization. We would allow for the first time countervailing duties 
to be applied to nonmarket economies. Let me put that in plain 
English. 

Right now our Commerce Department has the ability to impose 
countervailing duties against virtually all of our bilateral trading 
partners around the world, virtually every trading partner that we 
have. The only exceptions are the small class of economies that we 
currently classify as nonmarket economies. It so happens that 
China is in that category. At this point, the only other major coun- 
try in that category is Vietnam. 

I can think of no reason why we can apply countervailing duty 
sanctions against the French, against at this point the Russians, 
against the Germans, against the Japanese and a variety of other 
countries who may engage in subsidies, but we can’t do it against 
the most aggressive subsidized in the world, the People’s Republic 
of China. It makes no sense. 

The WTO outlaws and bans subsidies. China fought aggressively 
to join the WTO and knew what the rules were. It came voluntarily 
into a regime that prohibited subsidies. All we are saying is that 
China should now be bound by the rules. 

Let me pick up on a famous Chairman that you put on the table 
and that our colleague from Michigan Senator Stabenow also ref- 
erenced. There is another school of thought and you see it in the 
editorial pages of the Wall Street Journal, even sometimes in the 
New York Times and the Washington Post, and it goes something 
like this. It says that we should simply trust in the open, unfet- 
tered trade competition around the world, we should simply trust 
in these things working out over the long run in the interest of our 
manufacturers, our employees. 

I would be content to trust, Mr. Chairman, if we had fair rules. 
Trust requires norms and standards, trust is not about the law of 
the jungle. Trust is not about survival of the fittest, trust is about 
relationships governed by enforceable legal standards. 

All that I seek to do is to make sure that those standards apply 
across the board, and we can make this work. We have a web of 
trade relationships around the world that strengthen our economy 
and strength the economy of our competitors. We can have a web 
of trade relationships that liberalize underdeveloped economies 
around the world. We can have a web of trade relationships that 
help draw us closer together as strategic partners or we can con- 
tinue the path we have been on for the last several decades. 

So, I thank you for your interest and your engagement and look 
forward to answering questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Davis follows:] 
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Statement of The Honorable Artur Davis, 

Representative in Congress from the State of Alabama 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Merger and fellow Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on H.R. 1229, the 
Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007. This Subcommittee has actively in- 
vestigated the issue of subsidies in nonmarket economies this Congress — holding a 
hearing on February 15 on “Trade with China” and a hearing on March 15 on “the 
Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007.” 

The Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007 is a bipartisan attempt to 
fix a longstanding inequity in U.S. trade law and expand American employers’ abil- 
ity to obtain trade relief. The legislation requires application of countervailing duty 
(CVD) law to both market and nonmarket economies, including China. In the 108th 
and 109th Congress, I proudly served as the lead Democrat on legislation to apply 
CVDs to nonmarket economies sponsored by the lead Republican on H.R. 1229, Rep- 
resentative Phil English (PA-03). 

On March 30, 2007, the U.S. Commerce Department announced its’ plan to extend 
countervailing duties to coated free-sheet paper imported from China in a prelimi- 
nary decision. The decision marks the first time in 23 years a CVD case against 
a non-market economy has been initiated as a remedy for unfair domestic subsidies. 
But enactment of H.R. 1229 is still necessary to ensure that CVDs are a reliable 
enforcement tool for the Commerce Department. 

The Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007 would amend Title VII of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to explicitly require Commerce to accept CVD cases against non- 
market economies. In addition, H.R. 1229 would create a new mechanism through 
which congressional approval would be required to implement a decision by Com- 
merce to “graduate” a country to market economy status. Finally, the measure 
would direct the International Trade Commission (ITC) to conduct an annual study 
of Chinese government intervention to promote investment, employment and ex- 
ports. The ITC would be directed to submit its findings to Congress every year 
through 2017. 

A study released earlier this week by the American Iron and Steel Institute (AISI) 
claims that China’s steel capacity grew another 20 percent in 2006 with total capac- 
ity reaching 600 million metric tons by year-end 2007 due, in no small part, to the 
aide of RMB 393 billion (US$ 52 billion) in government sponsored subsidies granted 
to Chinese steel producers. In 1990, China produced 66 million metric tons of steel, 
or less than production the United States, the European Union or Japan. 

Subsidies in nonmarket economies exist in numerous forms, none of which can 
constitute a basis for CVDs under current law. Examples include, but are not lim- 
ited to: state ownership, nonperforming loans, price coordination, banking and fi- 
nance assistance, infrastructure development, research and development assistance, 
restraints on imports and exports and countless others. 

This week, U.S. and Chinese officials are meeting here in Washington, D.C. to 
conduct a steel industry dialogue. At the same time. Treasury Secretary Paulson is 
currently visiting China to discuss many of the issues we are considering today with 
Chinese government officials. It is imperative that we as a Congress stress the deep 
concern we have with illegal subsidies that directly injure American manufacturers. 

A discussion of fair trade must go beyond opening up new markets and ensuring 
enhanced labor protections. Fair trade must not exempt any of our trading partners 
from our trade laws. If a country is unfairly subsidizing its manufacturers to the 
detriment of our domestic industries and workers, we must have all the tools avail- 
able to combat injurious behavior. Countries like China and Vietnam should not be 
allowed to skirt U.S. fair trade laws simply because of its nonmarket economy sta- 
tus. 

Right now China, Vietnam and the other nonmarket economies get to have it both 
ways. They are dramatically underpricing their products and selling them in the 
United States while limiting our ability to gain a larger market share for certain 
products in their country. Now is the time to work towards a trade policy that is 
based on trust, fairness, and future prosperity for both countries. H.R. 1229 gets us 
closer to that goal. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Mr. Hunter, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. DUNCAN HUNTER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. HUNTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to join 
my colleagues today, particularly to join my colleague Mr. Ryan, 
who is my coauthor of this legislation and really the driving force 
behind it, and I want to compliment him for the insight that he de- 
veloped last year about the importance of saving what I call the ar- 
senal of democracy which I think is at some risk. That is our abil- 
ity to manufacture products that we use in a time of peace for do- 
mestic purposes, but that we use at time of war to defend this Na- 
tion. The bill that we have offered, this currency manipulation bill, 
H.R. 2942, which is formally called the Currency Reform for Fair 
Trade Act. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, Mr. 
Merger, this is a very important step toward assuring that this 
country has requisite security balance over the next 5 to 10 to 15 
years. Let me talk about the security implications of our relation- 
ship with China. 

Mr. Chairman, China is clearly cheating on trade and they are 
using American trade dollars as a massive surplus that they now 
enjoy over us on an annual basis to buy ships, planes, missiles and 
other military equipment, some of which may at some point face 
American soldiers, sailors, airmen. Marines on the battlefield over 
the next 5, 10 to 20 years. 

Now, it is clear that China is cheating on trade by devaluing its 
currency some 40 percent and I know when Mr. Ryan, my good col- 
league, talks about that, he will lay that out in some detail, but 
clearly they are cheating on trade by devaluing their currency by 
some 40 percent. That is undercutting American products not only 
on showroom floors in the United States but around the world. 

The result is that American industry, which comprises a good 
part of what I call the arsenal of democracy — in fact, I think that 
term was coined by FDR before the start of World War II when he 
said, we are going to turn this magnificent industrial machine into 
making warfighting equipment, but now that arsenal of democracy 
is being threatened. You know, Mr. Chairman, I can remember a 
couple of years ago when roadside bombs started to hurt our trips 
in Iraq and we sent out from the Armed Services Committee, we 
sent out our industrial teams to try and find an American steel 
company that could still make high grade armor steel plate to put 
on the sides of our HUMVEEs. We found one company left in this 
country that could make it. When the Swiss cut us off from the tiny 
crystal component that goes in perhaps our most important system, 
the JDAM, that is our smart bomb, we found only one company left 
in the country that could make that component. As we looked 
across the array of military disciplines and industrial base items 
that we need to keep this military strong, we saw that more and 
more of them were being pushed offshore. 

It is clear now that China is an army and they are buying ships, 
planes, missiles, they now have the F-10 high end fighter aircraft, 
that they are developing with this new found barrel of cash they 
are receiving from the United States. They have a coproduction 
program with the Russians for the Su-27, similarly a high end tac- 
tical fighter aircraft. They are building more than 100 short range 
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ballistics missiles each year, have several long range ICBMs, some 
of which will be targeted on American cities now being rolled out 
for initial deployment. They have a lot of submarines under con- 
struction, some of them nuclear attack submarines. 

I think a lot of the Members of the House know they blew a sat- 
ellite out of space on January 11th and that signified I think a new 
era of military competition between the United States and China 
in space whether we like it or not. 

So, as we see the American industrial base fracture and move 
offshore, largely to China, I think that we have to understand that 
there will he security ramifications which will follow as a result of 
that. 

For example, China now has a massive shipbuilding capability 
utilized mainly for production of domestic ships. If they turn or 
translate that domestic shipbuilding capability into the manufac- 
ture of warships, we will see them in a position to outstrip the 
United States at a very rapid rate, building ships for roughly $.30 
on the dollar compared to what it would cost in the United States 
and being able to outstrip us by a very large degree in terms of 
quantity. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am also taken by the recent reports that 
have just come out in the press that show that China is moving 
weapons through Iran to insurgents who are fighting the United 
States in Iraq and Afghanistan, that presumably we complained to 
the Chinese government about this movement of weapons, some of 
which will be used to kill Americans on the battlefield, and I think 
we should understand that China’s foreign policy goals are not al- 
ways friendly nor consistent with the United States. 

This acquiescence on our part in terms of allowing them to take 
large pieces of our industrial base that we may need at a later time 
for national security is I think one of the most egregious policy er- 
rors that we have made in 15, 20 years. So, I think this bill that 
we put together — largely I want to compliment my great colleague, 
Mr. Ryan, who sits on the Armed Services Committee, has been a 
longstanding Member of the Armed Services Committee, and I 
know cares about national security, for really being the driving 
force behind putting this legislation together. I think it is excellent 
legislation and very simply calls it like it is: Massive devaluation 
of your currency is a species of government subsidy, and this legis- 
lation would put real teeth into the ability of American industry 
and the American government to countervail that illegal activity by 
China and clearly Mr. Bernanke himself said that this currency 
manipulation is a specie of subsidy and that we therefore have li- 
cense, legitimate license, under existing world trade rules to act 
against it, and that is what our bill does. 

I thank you for letting me put my two cents in, and I know Mr. 
Ryan and my colleague will expand. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hunter follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Duncan Hunter, 

Representative in Congress from the State of California 

Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member, I would like to thank you for holding this 
hearing on an issue of utmost importance to U.S. manufactures, the future of our 
domestic industrial base and, ultimately, our national security. I welcome this op- 
portunity to join my friend and colleague Tim Ryan in testifying on behalf of our 
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legislation, H.R. 2942, the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act, which will end the 
illegal practice by some of our trading partners, particularly China, of manipulating 
their currency in order to gain a competitive advantage against U.S. products. 

First, I would like to share my perspective on our current trade policy with China; 
the implications for the U.S. defense industrial base; and how China is using Amer- 
ican greenbacks to modernize its military. 

This issue is complex. There are folks, like myself, who see a near-peer economic 
and military competitor and then there are those on the other end who see China 
as a vast economic opportunity. 

Those who share my view have watched China expand the pace and scope of its 
economic and military modernization efforts, have focused on China’s near and 
longer-term strategic aspirations in the region and around the world, and have like- 
ly made the following observations: 

First, China’s rapid economic growth, its devaluation of the yuan, and its military 
modernization efforts are “gouging” the American defense industrial base. 

Second, China’s is using proceeds from its growing wealth and gains from trade 
with the United States to develop military power projection, anti-access and aerial 
denial capabilities. 

Third, the United States has exported critical defense components and tech- 
nologies to China, which increases our dependency on China for our own defense 
needs. 

Lastly, by moving defense factories and businesses abroad to nations such as 
China, we have jeopardized America’s domestic capability to rapidly increase de- 
fense production during a time of war. 

China is cheating on trade by devaluing its currency 

From 1994 to 2006, China’s trade surplus rose from $30 billion to $232 billion — 
almost an eight-fold increase — and is expected to increase this year. This trading 
deficit is now larger than that with any other U.S. trading partner. One element 
that contributes to this trade deficit — China is cheating. China’s currency — the 
yuan — is significantly undervalued by at least 40%, making it difficult for American 
manufacturers to compete fairly in the global market. It is this uneven playing field 
that undercuts American markets and wipes American products off the world’s 
shelves. The result is we’ve lost high-paying manufacturing jobs in the U.S. to 
China. 

In some cases, this currency manipulation results in Chinese imports costing less 
on American shelves than the cost of the inputs going into the product. It was this 
exact situation that led Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke to call China’s 
currency manipulation an “implicit subsidy” in the written version of his speech be- 
fore the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences in Beijing, China on December 15, 
2006. 

It is for these reasons that Congressman Tim Ryan and I introduced H.R. 2942, 
the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007. Our bill is a WTO consistent rem- 
edy to this pervasive problem of currency manipulation. Specifically, H.R. 2942 will: 

• Stipulate that countervailing duty trade cases targeting government subsidies 
can be brought against nonmarket economies such as China. 

• Defines currency misalignment. 

• States that currency misalignment by any country is a countervailable govern- 
ment subsidy. 

• Allows currency misalignment to be taken into account in antidumping cases, 
which has directly impacted the competitiveness of U.S. products. 

• Requires the Treasury Department to take more aggressive actions to deal with 
currency misalignment than is the case under current law and enhances Con- 
gressional oversight of Treasury Department actions. 

The Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007 will level the playing field for 
American companies and end the one-way street advantage held by many of our 
trading partners, and particularly China. Urgent action on this bill is necessary and 
I strongly encourage you, Mr. Chairman, to move forward aggressively to pass this 
legislation and provide much needed relief to American manufacturers and their 
employees. Their viability and future success depends on it. 

In addition, I would like to take this opportunity to highlight another aspect of 
how this currency manipulation is harming the American people. The Chinese are 
taking U.S. trade dollars and drastically modernizing their military. 
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China is using American “greenbacks” to fund its military modernization 
efforts 

China is using billions of American trade dollars to modernize its military force — 
from purchasing foreign weapons systems and technologies to indigenously building 
its own ships, planes, and missiles. China’s economic growth has enabled it to sus- 
tain a trend of double-digit increases in defense spending. In March 2007, China an- 
nounced that it would increase its annual defense budget by 17.8% over the pre- 
vious year to $45 billion. 

This figure is widely accepted as a low estimate of China’s defense spending. The 
recent Department of Defense’s Annual Report on The Military Power of the People’s 
Republic of China estimated that China’s total military-related defense spending is 
more likely in the range of $85 to $125 billion. 

What is China buying? Here is a short shopping list of how China is spending 
its U.S. trade dollars: Russian-made SOVREMENNY II guided missile destroyers 
fitted with anti-ship cruise missiles — providing China with a capability to challenge 
American aircraft carriers; submarines, such as the KILO-class diesel submarine; a 
battalion of S-300PMU-2 surface-to-air missile systems with an intercept range of 
200 kilometers; AWACS aircraft with air-to-air refueling capability; and sophisti- 
cated communications equipment. 

On the other side of the military modernization equation — ^American trade dollars 
are facilitating China’s ability to mature their domestic defense industrial base. 
During a June 2007 House Armed Services Committee hearing, I shared my con- 
cerns with Deputy Under Secretary of Defense Richard Lawless regarding China’s 
maturing and massive commercial industrial capability, especially in the area of its 
ship construction capacity which could likely be translated into a warship construc- 
tion capability and could threaten our ability to maintain a naval dominance in the 
Pacific region. In response. Secretary Lawless noted that countries such as Japan 
and the Republic of Korea, currently the world’s leaders in shipbuilding capacity 
and capability, are now readjusting their projections from a belief that China will 
be a top-rank shipbuilding competitor in the next six years rather than the fifteen 
originally projected. It is clear that China’s economic growth is fueling its capacity 
to purchase foreign weapons and technology while improving its indigenous capacity 
for a self-sufficient defense industrial base. 

The erosion of the U.S. Arsenal of Democraey 

A large portion of America’s industrial base is now moving to China, including 
part of the industrial base that we rely on for the American security apparatus. This 
Nation is at war and our brave military men and women are conducting missions 
around the world. But today we defend freedom in the absence of a robust U.S. “ar- 
senal of democracy”. Beginning with my father’s generation through the Cold War — 
we depended on an American manufacturing base to produce the tanks, armored ve- 
hicles, and rounds of ammunition to equip our troops, and depended on American 
research and development (R&D) to ensure our military technologies kept our forces 
on the cutting edge. Today, if you want to find where critical elements of our arsenal 
of democracy have gone, you must look beyond America’s shores to places like 
China. 

Conclusion 

Passage of the Currency Reform for Eair Trade Act represents a critical and nec- 
essary step towards ensuring U.S. manufacturers are competing on a level pla3dng 
field while, at the same time, preventing any further erosion of our domestic manu- 
facturing base. H.R. 2942 is a bipartisan, widely supported legislative response to 
our disproportionate trade relationships and the clear advantage gained through 
currency manipulation. As I have articulated, non-action will have consequences as 
more of our Nation’s arsenal of democracy moves overseas in order to promote the 
economic interests of our trading partners. This is not only an economic crisis for 
so many of our domestic manufacturers, their employees and the communities 
where they are based, it is also a national security threat that we ignore at our own 
peril. The time has come to act. 

Thank you again for giving me this opportunity to address the Committee and I 
look forward to working with you over the coming weeks. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. I have been informed we may 
have votes within 10 or 15 minutes. So, if each of our colleagues 
could try to do it in 5 minutes or less. 
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I guess, Mr. Visclosky, you are the first to feel that pressure, but 
we welcome you very, very much. This is not your first time here. 
Please carry on. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. PETE VISCLOSKY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and Mr. 
Merger as well as all the Members of the Subcommittee for inviting 
me to testify today. I last testified before you on March 15th. I am 
always shocked that people ask me back. I applaud your efforts to 
continue this discussion and place priority on your agenda for Chi- 
nese trade legislation. We have a myriad of problems involving a 
large number of countries, but I would want to also focus my re- 
marks on the country of China and trade and steel. 

I find it no coincidence that today the Administration remains 
enthralled by an enchanting dialogue with the Chinese to discuss 
trade between our countries. When I last testified before you, I 
enumerated repeated Administration references to said dialogue. 
As Ulysses overcame the songs of the Sirens, we must resist Chi- 
na’s song of dialogue and add comprehensive trade legislation that 
will prevent our economy from being crushed upon the rocks. 

My appearance here today as Chairman of the Congressional 
Steel Caucus, a bipartisan group of 110 Members of Congress, 
should stress the importance and support for trade legislation to 
address the entire problem today. As the Administration continues 
its dialogue with the Chinese, Chinese crude steel production has 
more than quadrupled. China has built an equivalent of three en- 
tire American steel industries in just 10 years. 

During this time, China has exceeded their own demand for steel 
and is now a net exporter. These increases in steel production have 
come during periods of immense government subsidization of Chi- 
na’s steel industry. Reports, some from the China government 
itself, detail preferential loans, debt forgiveness, raw material mar- 
ket subsidies, energy subsidies and direct government ownership of 
steel companies. 

Two days ago I testified before the International Trade Commis- 
sion as they reviewed current anti-dumping and countervailing 
duty orders on hot-rolled steel against 11 countries, including 
China. The public report shows that imports of hot-rolled steel 
from China have remained low for the past 5 years because of the 
anti-dumping orders. Additionally, the Department of Commerce 
has determined that China would again dump its products if cur- 
rent orders were removed. 

I am very encouraged by the legislation that has been intro- 
duced. When the price is fair, the imports aren’t there from China. 
Chinese producers don’t want to compete at a fair price. Chinese 
producers can’t compete at a fair price. Chinese producers should 
not be allowed to compete at unfair prices. 

I do appreciate the legislation, H.R. 1229, introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Davis and English, as well as H.R. 2942, the Currency 
Reform for Fair Trade Act introduced by Representatives Ryan and 
Hunter. I am a proud cosponsor of these measures and believe that 
they are essential. 
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As the Subcommittee knows, H.R. 1229 would improve the tools 
available to U.S. manufacturers in order to defend against illegal 
imports. Further, H.R. 2942 would help to eliminate the unfair ad- 
vantage that Chinese producers have gained due to their govern- 
ment’s manipulation of their currency. 

We must ensure anti-dumping and countervailing duties are ex- 
plicitly applicable to China and other nonmarket economies, and I 
would encourage the Subcommittee to report strong legislation to 
deal with currency manipulation, treating it as a subsidy and mak- 
ing adjustments in dumping cases to account for such unfair prac- 
tices. We must ensure there are no unnecessary hurdles to prove 
U.S. industries and workers are injured by unfair trade. 

Again, I thank you very much for this opportunity to testify 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Visclosky follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Pete Visclosky, 

Representative in Congress from the State of Indiana 

Thank you Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Herger, and Members of the Sub- 
committee for the opportunity to testify before you with respect to this critical hear- 
ing that 1 hope will result in comprehensive Chinese trade law reform. 1 was last 
here on March 15, 2007, when you were discussing H.R. 1229, the Nonmarket Econ- 
omy Trade Remedy Act of 2007. During that testimony, 1 stated that that H.R. 1229 
was an essential first step, but more was needed. 1 further went to lengths to stress 
how China was adversely affecting the U.S. steel industry and manufacturing gen- 
erally. 1 applaud your efforts to continue this discussion and place priority on your 
agenda for Chinese trade legislation. 

I find it no coincidence that today, the Administration is holding enchanting “Dia- 
logue” with the Chinese to discuss trade between our two countries. 1 have been 
consistently discouraged with how the Administration takes no action against Chi- 
na’s blatant actions to subsidize their steel industry and manipulate their currency. 
To continue the analogy from my previous testimony, Ulysses overcame the songs 
of the Sirens by having his crew stuff their ears with wax and tying himself to the 
mast of his ship as they sailed on. We must resist China’s songs of “Dialogue” and 
enact comprehensive trade legislation that will prevent our economy from being 
crashed upon the rocks. 

My appearance here today as the Chairman of the Congressional Steel Caucus, 
a bipartisan group of 110 Members of Congress, should stress the importance and 
support for trade legislation to address the entire problem of today. If we are to 
maintain a manufacturing base in the United States, we must have zero tolerance 
for unfair and illegal trade. We need to address the imminent challenges facing the 
steel industry. Words are not enough. 

As the Administration continues to “Dialogue,” Chinese crude steel production has 
more than quadrupled, growing from an estimated 100 million Metric Tons (MT) in 
1996 to approximately 500 million MT in 2006. In other words, China has built the 
equivalent of three entire American steel industries in just ten years. China’s share 
of world steel production, which was estimated to be one-eighth in 1996, mush- 
roomed to over one-third in 2006. This industrial growth is unprecedented in his- 
tory. During this time, China has exceeded their own demand for steel and became 
a net exporter of steel in 2006. 

It is no coincidence that these increases in steel production have come during pe- 
riods of immense government subsidization of China’s steel industry. This issue is 
perhaps the most crucial problem facing the global steel industry, as well as many 
other industries, today. Reports, some from the Chinese government itself, detail 
preferential loans, debt forgiveness, raw material market subsidies, energy sub- 
sidies, and direct government ownership of steel companies. 

There is currently a trade deficit of more than $200 billion with China. Our coun- 
try has lost more than 3 million manufacturing jobs. We must act now to prevent 
any further violations of international trading laws. 

Two days ago, I testified before the International Trade Commission as they re- 
viewed current antidumping and countervailing duty orders on hot-rolled steel 
against several countries, including China. The public report shows that imports of 
hot-rolled steel from China have remained low the past five years because of the 
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antidumping orders. But, imports of other steel products from China not subject to 
any orders have surged. Additionally, our own Department of Commerce has al- 
ready determined that China would again trade unfairly if they had the chance. 

From 2005 to 2006 Chinese steel imports have increased almost 3 million net 
tons, with drastic increases in corrosion-resistant steel and cold rolled steel. Specifi- 
cally, from 2005 to 2006, U.S. imports of Chinese corrosion-resistant steel increased 
from 154,000 net tons to 803,000 net tons, a difference of 649,000 net tons. In the 
same time frame, U.S. imports of Chinese cold-rolled steel increased from 86,000 net 
tons to 250,000 net tons, a difference of 164,000 net tons. By contrast, the U.S. im- 
ported less than 7,000 net tons of hot-rolled steel from China last year. These num- 
bers do not lie. When the price is fair, the imports aren’t there. Chinese producers 
don’t want to compete at a fair price. Chinese producers can’t compete at a fair 
price. Chinese producers should not be allowed to compete at unfair prices. 

I am very encouraged by the legislation introduced by Rep. Artur Davis and Rep. 
English, H.R. 1229, as well as the legislation introduced by Rep. Tim Ryan and Rep. 
Hunter, H.R. 2942, the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007. I am a proud 
cosponsor of these two measures, and believe that they are two of the most impor- 
tant proposals for the steel industry in recent years. 

As this Subcommittee knows, H.R. 1229 would improve the tools available to U.S. 
manufactures in order to defend against illegal imports. The most important of 
these tools is the application of countervailing duties to nonmarket economies. This 
would provide for the assessment of import duties in an amount equivalent to the 
amount of the subsidy received on that imported product. As this Subcommittee was 
made aware during its previous hearings, there are very clear reasons for this atten- 
tion. 

Further, H.R. 2942, the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007, would help 
to eliminate the unfair advantage that Chinese producers have gained due to their 
government’s daily manipulation of their currency. This problem has grown to be 
so massive that economists, such as Dr. Peter Morici of the University of Maryland, 
believe the Yuan could be undervalued by 30 to 50 percent. The opportunity is be- 
fore you to address this problem of currency manipulation, which acts as a weight 
around the neck of every American manufacturer. 

China is the single biggest violator of fair trade laws. It is estimated that more 
than 80 percent of imports subject to new antidumping orders since 2004 have in- 
volved china. We must ensure that antidumping and countervailing duty laws are 
explicitly applicable to China and other nonmarket economies. We must enact 
strong legislation to deal with currency manipulation, treating it as a subsidy and 
making adjustments in dumping cases to account for such unfair practices. We must 
censure World Trade Organization decisions that apply the “zeroing” antidumping 
methodology. The U.S. should not be implementing these over-reaching decisions 
that threaten to eviscerate our unfair trade laws. Finally, we must ensure that 
there are no unnecessary hurdles to prove that U.S. industries and workers are “in- 
jured” by unfair trade. 

China deserves no special treatment. It is our responsibility as Members of Con- 
gress to ensure that American workers and manufacturing industries have the 
strongest possible trade legislation to compete on a level playing field. 

I know that the U.S. has the most efficient, productive, and skilled steel industry 
in the world. But even with that edge, our producers cannot prevail in a contest 
where only they have to play by the rules. If our companies cannot count on a level 
playing field, then U.S. manufacturing has no long-term future. Now is the time to 
strengthen our trade laws. Our workers are counting on us. All the American people 
are counting on us. Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before this Sub- 
committee today. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Mr. Regula, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. RALPH S. REGULA, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. REGULA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to say I am not 
here on behalf of Smoot-Hawley. I’m here on behalf of fairness. 
What is happening is WTO is adopting a practice similar to if you 
were stopped for speeding and were going 45 miles per hour in a 
35 mile per hour zone. You would say, well, I was only doing 35 
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10 minutes ago, therefore you have to average it, and therefore you 
can’t tell me that 45 is speeding. That is in essence what is hap- 
pening, and this bill is designed to say in effect that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should insist with the WTO that for purposes 
of determining if there is dumping that you do it on the incident 
involved. Are they selling for less than 100 percent of cost? I think 
that is just a matter of fairness. 

You obviously have China today, and for many decades we re- 
quired 100 percent of duties to equal 100 percent of what it should 
cost. I think it is very important that we say to the WTO, you have 
to use that practice. It is only a matter of being fair. You don’t get 
credit because you didn’t dump last week, you have to deal with 
the situation as it is. I think it is very important that we legisla- 
tively say that. 

I would like unanimous consent to submit my full testimony. I 
know you are under time constraints. 

What is happening is that the WTO is undermining our trade 
laws by what I might call averaging and saying, okay, you haven’t 
been dumping for a month now, so we will not charge you for 
dumping today. I think every incident of dumping has to stand on 
its own merits or demerits, whichever way you want to put it. 
Therefore I would urge that your legislative package include that 
it is U.S. policy that each dumping case has to be evaluated by 
WTO on its merits and that issue and not using an averaging way 
to achieve that objective. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Regula follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Ralph Regula, 

Representative in Congress from the State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony before the Committee today. 
1 appreciate your leadership on trade issues and am here to express my support for 
a strong bipartisan trade bill that levels the plajdng field with China and gives 
American manufacturers and workers a fair chance to compete. 

While the purpose of this hearing is to review a number of important issues re- 
lated to China, 1 would like to focus my comments on the issue of zeroing and its 
impact upon U.S. industry, specifically, a bill which I have cosponsored, H.R. 2714. 

Through a series of decisions, the World Trade Organization (WTO) Appellate 
Body is attempting to undermine U.S. antidumping duty law by forcing the U.S. to 
collect less than 100 percent of dumping duties owed. Instead, they claim that there 
must be a reduction in the amount of actual dumping found by “crediting” for or 
deducting “non-dumped” amounts. This would mean, dumped sales would be 
masked by non-dumped sales. This change would significantly weaken the law and 
ensure that no effective remedy would be available in situations of widespread 
dumping. 

For decades, the U.S. has required the collection of duties equal to 100 percent 
of the dumping found once orders are in place. U.S. law specifically requires the ex- 
clusion of offsets for non-dumped sales when calculating margins based on an aver- 
age to average comparison. The Appellate Body decisions mandating a lower level 
of protection is inconsistent with U.S. policy and ignores U.S. law which has been 
in place for 85 years, long before the establishment of the WTO Appellate body. 
Congress has expressed concerns about dispute decision-making in the WTO in the 
trade remedy area where decisions have created obligations the U.S. never agreed 
to in negotiations. This sentiment is reflected in the directives contained in the 
Trade Act of 2002. 

As the Committee seeks to strengthen our trade laws to better address China’s 
unfair trade practices, it is essential that any legislation it considers include meas- 
ures to address these harmful decisions from the World Trade Organization. That 
is why I urge the Committee to act upon H.R. 2714. This bill is designed to remedy 
a series of adverse WTO decisions that have gone beyond the mandate of that orga- 
nization and if fully implemented and enforced by the Department of Commerce will 
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chip away at America’s ability to restore a fair trade relationship with China. Fur- 
thermore, this bill supports United States Trade Representative (USTR) policy to re- 
verse these problematic decisions and restore the rights and obligations that the 
U.S. negotiated at the WTO and that Congress established in U.S. law. Simply put, 
this legislation would correct violations by China regarding our zeroing practices 
through negotiations within the WTO in order to clarify U.S. rights. 

If not addressed, this issue will seriously undermine our trade laws. Manufactur- 
ers in 45 of our 50 states will be affected by the recent WTO decision on the practice 
of zeroing and the proposed administrative fix by the Department of Commerce in 
terminating the practice. In Ohio alone, the following industries will be negatively 
impacted: 

• Antifriction Bearings 

• Cased Pencils 

• Corrosion-Resistant Carbon Steel Flat Products 

• Hot-Rolled Carbon Steel Flat Products 

• Oil Country Tubular Goods, Other Than Drill Pipe 

• Small Diameter Carbon and Alloy Seamless Standard, Line, and Pressure Pipe 

• Stainless Steel Sheet and Strip in Coils 

• Steel Concrete Reinforcing Bars 

My district in Ohio has 4,500 bearing jobs directly affected by this issue, and 
statewide approximately 6,200 jobs. 

Ohio is proud to be home to thousands of workers employed in the manufacturing 
industry. Without a remedy against illegal Chinese trade practices the jobs of Ohio- 
ans and many others across the country are at risk. I look forward to working with 
you to include the provisions of H.R. 2714 in any larger China legislation that 
moves through this Committee. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much and thank you to all of 
you. 

The next grouping of our colleagues, will you join us and let us 
launch right in. We will start with you while your names are being 
placed in front of us so we will know you. We will just start. We 
are not sure when the vote will occur. 

There is new news. I am now told the vote will not he at 9:45, 
but 10:45, hopefully it will be 11:45. I am not sure what the order 
is. Let us go from left to right, we start with seniority. 

Mr. Knollenberg. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. JOSEPH KNOLLENBERG, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. We will start from the right to left, but 
that is great. 

Chairman LEVIN. No comment on that. 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Thank you very much. I want to thank 
you for allowing us to come in today. I particularly want to thank 
the Ranking Member and all the Subcommittee Members who are 
here today. I thank you for the opportunity because this legislation 
affecting trade with China and specifically my bill, H.R. 1127, the 
American Manufacturing Competitive Act, is one thing that I think 
should get a greater hearing. 

As this panel moves forward with drafting China trade legisla- 
tion, it should include provisions that promote American manufac- 
turing. As Chairman Levin knows very well, our home State of 
Michigan isn’t a one State recession. Even though neighboring 
manufacturing States have seen some modest programs, Michigan’s 
economy remains stagnant. Much of that can be attributed to the 
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struggles of the auto industry on which our economy is primarily 
dependent. 

Auto manufacturers and their suppliers are struggling to com- 
pete in the global market. Despite their struggles, our flawed trade 
policies have actually hurt U.S. auto makers and manufacturers 
from locking them out from key decisions in trade policy, particu- 
larly regarding the price of steel. Our trade policies prevent the do- 
mestic auto industry from weighing in on how our trade policies af- 
fect them. 

Before I discuss my bill, let me provide some perspective between 
the domestic auto industry and the domestic steel industry. There 
are more than 9 million people employed in U.S. industries that 
consume steel and 1.3 million people work in the automotive indus- 
try alone as compared to roughly between 100 and 150,000 workers 
in the steel industry. The U.S. auto and auto parts industry has 
lost approximately 250,000 jobs since 1999. That is more than the 
entire steel producing industry. 

When the U.S. International Trade Commission reviews an anti- 
dumping or countervailing duty, they actually ignore domestic 
users such as Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and their suppliers. 

I do want the Chairman and the Committee to know that I do 
not oppose anti-dumping and countervailing duty orders in general 
and believe that many of them serve a very, very important pur- 
pose, but too many are outdated and the process allows them to be- 
come a kind of protectionist mechanism. 

There are now over 150 different import restrictions covering 
over 20 steel products from over 30 nations. Some of these have 
been in effect since the 1980s. Further, between 1998 and 2000, 
commerce lifted tariffs in only 2 of 314 cases it reviewed. 

The system for reviewing duties and tariffs should be designed 
to be fair and equitable. Both domestic producers and domestic 
users should have a seat at the table, both opinions should be 
taken into account. That is why I introduced H.R. 1127, the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Competitiveness Act. These are two funda- 
mental fairness components within the bill. 

First, the bill promotes the simple fact that commerce and the 
ITC should at the very least listen to how duties affect their busi- 
nesses. We are not trying to give consumers an advantage at the 
hearing and throughout the process, but we are trying to level the 
playing field. To that end the bill simply gives domestic manufac- 
turers standing at ITC hearings. 

The second issue that the AMCA Act extends is sound economic 
policy. Shouldn’t our trade policies affect the entire U.S. trade 
economy as a whole, instead of favoring specific narrow industries? 
That is why the American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act in- 
stills an economic impact test. It simply requires Commerce and 
the ITC to consider a trade remedies affect on domestic manufac- 
turers and the overall economy compared to the benefits to the pro- 
ducing industry. 

If a negative impact on the domestic manufacturing industry or 
the overall economy is greater than the positive impact to the pro- 
ducers, then no trade remedy would be necessary, would be grant- 
ed either. Adding an economic impact test would prevent situations 
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where trade remedy protection for one segment of the economy pro- 
duces severe negative impacts to others. 

In drafting trade legislation, this Congress and Subcommittee 
should promote provisions that support domestic manufacturers. In 
fact, I would argue that we couldn’t do more to help the U.S. auto 
industry than to stop Japanese currency manipulation that pro- 
vides a 4,000 to 15,000 cost advantage to Japanese vehicles ex- 
ported to the United States. 

However, considering the question at hand, inclusion of the 
American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act into upcoming China 
trade legislation is a good first step at leveling the playing field 
and helping domestic manufacturers. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, again for allowing us here 
today and thank the panel for this opportunity, and I will look for- 
ward to any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Knollenherg follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Joseph Knollenherg, 
Representative in Congress from the State of Michigan 

Mr. Chairman, Committee members, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
today on legislation affecting trade with China, and specifically my bill, H.R. 1127, 
the American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act. As this panel moves forward 
with drafting China trade legislation, it should include provisions that promote 
American manufacturing. 

As Chairman Levin knows, our home state of Michigan is in a one-state recession. 
Even though neighboring manufacturing states have seen some modest progress, 
Michigan’s economy remains stagnant. Much of that can be attributed to the strug- 
gles of the auto industry, on which our economy is primarily dependent. Auto manu- 
facturers and their suppliers are struggling to compete in the global market. 

Despite their struggles, our flawed trade policies have actually hurt U.S. auto- 
makers and manufacturers by locking them out from key decisions in trade policy. 
Particularly regarding the price of steel, our trade policies prevent the domestic auto 
industry from weighing in on how our trade policies affect them. 

Before I discuss my bill, let me provide some perspective between the domestic 
auto industry and the domestic steel industry. There are more than nine million 
people employed in U.S. industries that consume steel, and 1.3 million people work 
in the automotive industry alone. That’s compared to roughly 100,000-150,000 
workers in the steel industry. The U.S. auto and auto parts industry has lost ap- 
proximately 250,000 jobs since 1999, more than the entire steel industry. 

When the U.S. International Trade Commission reviews an antidumping or coun- 
tervailing duty, they actually ignore domestic users, such as Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler and their suppliers. A few years ago, during one of the ITC’s sunset 
reviews of a steel duty, several American manufacturers that use steel wanted to 
testify on the duties. Because of the way the system is set up, they were not allowed 
any time. Instead, they had to go to foreign steel producers and ask for their time 
to testify why the duties were having a negative impact on domestic manufacturers 
and the American economy. 

Furthermore, myself and several other members of Congress testified on the im- 
pact the duties were having on companies in their districts. Along with the steel 
consumers that testified, the ITC received ample input from those that thought the 
steel duties should be lifted. However, when the ITC’s report came out, there was 
absolutely no mention of the views conveyed by steel consumers. It was as if the 
domestic manufacturers and their supporters had never testified. 

I do want the Chairman and Committee to know I do not oppose antidumping and 
countervailing duty orders in general, and believe many of them serve an important 
purpose. But too many are outdated and the process allows them to become a kind 
of protectionist mechanism. There are now over 150 different import restrictions 
covering over twenty steel products from over thirty nations. Some of these have 
been in effect since the 1980s. Further, between 1998 and 2000, Commerce lifted 
tariffs in only two of the 314 cases it reviewed. 

The system for reviewing duties and tariffs should be designed to be fair and equi- 
table. Both domestic producers and domestic users should have a seat at the table. 
Both opinions should be taken into account. 
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That is why I introduced H.R. 1127, the American Manufacturing Competitive- 
ness Act. There are two fundamental fairness components within this bill. First, the 
bill promotes the simple fact that Commerce and the ITC should at the very least 
listen to how duties affect their businesses. We are not trying to give consumers an 
advantage at the hearings and throughout the process, but we are trying to level 
the playing field. To that end, the bill simply gives domestic manufacturers standing 
at ITC hearings. 

The second issue the American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act extends is 
sound economic policy. Shouldn’t our trade policies reflect the entire U.S. economy 
as a whole, instead of favoring specific narrow industries? That’s why the American 
Manufacturing Competitiveness Act instills an economic impact test. It simply re- 
quires Commerce and the ITC to consider a trade remedy’s effect on domestic manu- 
facturers and the overall economy compared to the benefits to the producing indus- 
try. If the negative impact on the domestic manufacturing industries or the overall 
economy is greater than the positive impact to the producers, then no trade remedy 
would be granted. Adding an economic impact test would prevent situations where 
trade remedy protection for one segment of the economy produces severe negative 
impacts to others. 

In drafting trade legislation, this Congress and Subcommittee should promote pro- 
visions that support domestic manufacturers. In fact, I would argue that we couldn’t 
do more to help the U.S. auto industry than to stop Japanese currency manipulation 
that provides a $4,000 to $15,000 cost advantage to Japanese vehicles exported to 
the United States. However, considering the question at hand, inclusion of the 
American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act into upcoming China trade legislation 
is a good first step at leveling the playing field and helping domestic manufacturers. 

I thank the Chairman and the panel for this opportunity. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Mr. Arcuri, we welcome you, your 
first appearance I am sure before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. MICHAEL ARCURI, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. ARCURI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you and 
Ranking Member and all the Members for the opportunity to be 
here today. 

Since 2001, our country lost over 3 million manufacturing jobs, 
including 200,000 in New York State alone, while the trade deficit 
has grown to $759 billion. I refuse to accept that the loss of manu- 
facturing jobs is inevitable as some have suggested. That is defeat- 
ist and wholly the wrong approach for any of us to embrace. 

A significant cause of this job hemorrhaging is due to many of 
the unfair trade practices utilized by China, including currency ma- 
nipulation, foreign government subsidies, theft of intellectual prop- 
erty, and dumping of goods in our market at below cost. 

While my congressional district has fallen victim to significant 
manufacturing job loss over 30 years, a handful of companies have 
defied the odds and still remain open. I am convinced that many 
of these companies have chosen to stay in upstate New York in 
large part because of their loyalty to the community, but how long 
can we depend on that loyalty? At the end of the day, businesses 
are in the business of selling a product and making a profit. 

Many will argue that previous trade agreements like NAFTA are 
the cause of our economic woes, and that may be true, but that 
ship has sailed, that time has passed. Our domestic manufacturing 
sector faces a new threat and that threat is China. Without sub- 
stantive action we face the possibility of losing thousands of more 
fair wage manufacturing jobs. For example, in my district alone the 
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580 jobs at Revere Copper, the 350 jobs at Nucor Steel, the 360 
jobs at Shape Metal Alloys, and the hundreds of jobs at Special 
Metals, to name only a handful, are all in jeopardy if we do not 
address unfair Chinese trade practices. 

I believe our Nation’s trade laws are the last line of defense for 
U.S. companies and workers competing against unfair foreign trade 
practices. These laws are based on principles that the international 
community has long agreed on. If we do not enforce them vigor- 
ously, we will be sending the world a signal that the rules do not 
matter and they can violate them at will, without repercussions. 

In light of increasing unfair trade from China and other foreign 
competitors, it is evident now more than ever that our laws must 
be updated and strengthened. 

There are a number of thoughtful and important proposals from 
the House and Senate which seek to address unfair trade practices. 

Based on meetings and conversations I have had with businesses 
in my district, it has become overwhelmingly clear to me that we 
need to strengthen our trade laws to ensure predictably when in- 
dustries have been injured and seek a remedy. Unfortunately, pre- 
dictability has been nonexistent under the current Administration. 

This Administration has used its discretion in all four special 
safeguard cases to deny any relief, even when the U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission determined that surging Chinese im- 
ports had caused significant market disruptions. Furthermore, over 
the past 13 years, the Treasury Department has used its discretion 
25 consecutive times to avoid citing a single country for currently 
manipulation, often taking cover behind technical excuses. 

While I am realistic that there is no silver bullet solution to re- 
solve these issues, one piece of legislation stands above the rest 
and ensures the predictability our domestic manufacturers deserve: 
The Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act, introduced by Mr. Ryan 
of Ohio and Hunter of California. As I am sure each Member of 
this Committee knows, the Ryan-Hunter bill would remove political 
discretion by applying countervailing laws to nonmarket economies 
like China, make an undervalued currency a factor in determining 
countervailing duties, and require the Treasury Department to 
identify fundamentally misaligned currencies. 

I agree that the Ryan-Hunter bill on its own will not solve the 
problem, but I would urge the Committee, as it moves forward, to 
include Ryan-Hunter language in legislation as it makes its way 
through the process. 

In addition to strong trade remedy laws, our trade policy must 
underscore the tenet of reciprocity, which has been a fundamental 
principle in U.S. trade policy beginning with the Reciprocity Act of 
1815 and formed the basis of our global trading system. Reciprocity 
is a very simple concept reminiscent of the golden rule: You elimi- 
nate barriers to our goods and services, and we will eliminate bar- 
riers to yours. When countries do not honor this rule and seek to 
gain unfair advantage, the benefits of the trade system are under- 
mined. As one of the most open economies in the world we must 
insist that our openness is reciprocated by other trade partners. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, vigorous enforce- 
ment and strengthening of trade laws and agreements coupled with 
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reciprocal treatment by our foreign partners is critical to building 
public support for expanding international trade. 

Together we can level the playing field for our domestic manufac- 
turers; we can restore faith in the world trade system, we can de- 
fend the integrity of the U.S. trade laws and agreements and, most 
importantly, we can deliver the fairness in international trade that 
our citizens have a right to expect. 

The task before you is monumental, but under the leadership of 
Chairmen Rangel and Levin, I am confident you can address unfair 
trade practices in a way that maintains our international relation- 
ships while at the same time bolstering our Nation’s manufacturing 
sector. 

I appreciate the opportunity to he here today to testify before 
this Committee. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Arcuri follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Michael Arcuri, 

Representative in Congress from the State of New York 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for allowing me the op- 
portunity to appear before you today. 

While I may be a new Member of Congress, it is overwhelmingly clear to me that 
this Committee, under the leadership of Chairmen Rangel and Levin, is dedicated 
to addressing the many unfair Chinese trade practices, which are responsible for 
eroding our Nation’s manufacturing sector. 

Since 2001, our country has lost over three million manufacturing jobs, including 
200,000 in New York State alone, while the trade deficit has grown to $759 billion. 
I refuse to accept that the loss of manufacturing jobs is “inevitable,” as some have 
suggested. That is defeatist, and wholly the wrong approach for any of us to em- 
brace. 

A significant cause of this job hemorrhaging is due to many of the unfair trade 
practices utilized by China, including currency manipulation, foreign government 
subsidies, theft of intellectual property, and dumping of goods in our market at 
below-cost. 

While my congressional district has fallen victim to significant manufacturing job 
loss over the last 30-years, a handful of companies have defied the odds and still 
remain. I am convinced that many of these companies have chosen to stay in Up- 
state New York, in large part, because of their loyalty to the community. But how 
long can we depend on loyalty? At the end of the day businesses are in the business 
of selling a product and making a profit. 

Many will argue that previous trade agreements like NAFTA are the cause of our 
economic woes, and that may be true, but that ship has sailed — that time has 
passed. Our domestic manufacturing sector faces a new threat — and that threat is 
China. Without substantive action we face the possibility of losing thousands of 
more fair-wage manufacturing jobs. For example, in my district alone, the 580 jobs 
at Revere Copper, the 350 jobs at Nucor Steel, the 360 jobs at Shape Metal Alloys 
and the hundreds of jobs at Special Metals, to name only a handful — are all in jeop- 
ardy if we do not address unfair Chinese trade practices. 

I believe our Nation’s trade laws are the last line of defense for U.S. companies 
and workers competing against unfair foreign trade practices. These laws are based 
on principles that the international community has long agreed on. If we do not en- 
force them vigorously, we will be sending the world a signal that the rules do not 
matter, and that they can violate them at will, without repercussions. 

In light of increasing unfair trade from China and other foreign competitors — its 
evident — now more than ever — that our laws must be updated and strengthened. 

There are a number of thoughtful and important legislative proposals from both 
the House and the Senate which seek to address unfair trade practices. 

Based on meetings and conversations I’ve had with businesses in my district — 
it’s become overwhelming clear to me that we need to strengthen our trade laws to 
ensure predictably when industries have been injured and seek a remedy. Unfortu- 
nately, predictability has been non-existent under the current Administration. 

This Administration has used its discretion in all four special safeguard cases to 
deny any relief, even when the U.S. International Trade Commission determined 
that surging Chinese imports had caused significant market disruptions. Further- 
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more, over the past 13-years, the Treasury Department has used its discretion 26 
consecutive times to avoid citing a single country for currency manipulation, often 
taking cover behind “technical” excuses. 

While I am realistic that there is no silver bullet solution to resolve these issues, 
one piece of legislation stands above the rest and ensures the predictability our do- 
mestic manufacturers deserve. The Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act, introduced 
by Mr. Ryan of Ohio and Mr. Hunter of California. As I’m sure each member of this 
Committee knows, the Ryan-Hunter bill would remove political discretion by apply 
countervailing laws to non-market economies like China, make an undervalued cur- 
rency a factor in determining countervailing duties, and require the Treasury De- 
partment to identify fundamentally misaligned currencies. 

I agree that the Ryan-Hunter bill on its own will not solve the problem, but I 
would urge this Committee, as it moves forward, to include Ryan-Hunter language 
in legislation that makes its way through the process. 

In addition to strong trade remedy laws, our trade policy must underscore the 
tenet of reciprocity, which has been a fundamental principle in U.S. trade policy be- 
ginning with the Reciprocity Act of 1815 and formed the basis of our global trading 
system. Reciprocity is a very simple concept reminiscent of the golden rule — you 
eliminate barriers to our goods and services, and we’ll eliminate barriers to yours. 
When countries do not honor this rule and seek to gain unfair advantage, the bene- 
fits of the trade system are undermined. As one of the most open economies in the 
world, we must insist that our openness is reciprocated by our trade partners. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, vigorous enforcement and 
strengthening of trade laws and agreements, coupled with reciprocal treatment by 
our foreign partners, is critical to building public support for expanding inter- 
national trade. 

Together, we can level the playing field for our domestic manufacturers; we can 
restore faith in the world trade system; we can defend the integrity of U.S. trade 
laws and agreements; and most importantly, we can deliver the fairness in inter- 
national trade that our citizens have a right to expect. 

The task before you is monumental, but under the leadership of Chairmen Rangel 
and Levin, I am confident you can address unfair trade practices in a way that 
maintains our international relationships while at the same time bolstering our Na- 
tion’s manufacturing sector. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear today and testify before this Committee. 

Thank you. 


Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Stupak, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. BART STUPAK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. STUPAK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for having me here today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my full statement be made part of the record. 

Chairman LEVIN. No objection. 

Mr. STUPAK. I would like to comment just on a couple of state- 
ments that have been made and expand in an area of food safety 
that we don’t pay enough attention to. 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Stabenow and Mr. 
Knollenberg have outlined the plight we face in Michigan with the 
loss of our manufacturing jobs because of unfair trade practices 
from China in particular. But let me elaborate a little more on 
something Mr. Hunter said about the arsenal of democracy and the 
need for specialty steel, that we had really only one company that 
could make it until the main ingredients they needed was not made 
available to our country. 

Back when we were fighting for the steel industry to survive, we 
asked the Department of Congress to look at the steel industry, 
and is it not one of those critical industries we need to maintain 
our security in this country. After the Department of Commerce did 
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their investigation, they said, no, we don’t need a U.S. steel market 
because we can always import our steel. They were wrong then, 
and they remain wrong. I think we have to look at, as Mr. Hunter 
said, our steel industry as part of our National security issues. 

Currency manipulation, I know the Chairman is familiar with 
the NewPage Corporation, the papermill up in my district that 
does high — highly gloss paper for all the trade sanctions against, 
or sought trade sanctions against China for illegal dumping. They 
talked a lot about currency manipulation. While they won that case 
recently, and in May they issued a ruling saying, yes, China did 
illegally dump, and they temporarily put a tariff on, they failed to 
address — the ITC and others failed to address the currency manip- 
ulation which was part of that petition. It was just completely ig- 
nored. So, currency manipulation we have to really look at closely 
with China. 

I want to highlight the ongoing investigation my Committee, 
Oversight and Investigation, is doing on the Energy and Commerce 
Committee on food safety. Mr. Davis probably said it best: There 
is nothing wrong with trade as long as there is trust in rules. 
Today we learn that more toys are being recalled from China be- 
cause they are coated with lead paint, and that was just news here 
this morning. 

If you take a look at it, on April 24 we had our first hearing on 
food safety in response to melamine. Then we had another hearing 
on July 17, approximately 80 days. In that 80 days we have had 
39 new or revised import food safety alerts, import food safety 
alerts, these are import alerts now, with the instruction, detention 
without physical examination. So, you would think the food being 
imported into our country is being detained. It is not. Detained 
without physical examination means the importer finds a private 
lab to test the food and the concerns that we may have in this 
country, and the private lab usually gives the importer the results 
they want. It is then cleared, and it is allowed in our mainstream 
market, and later it is probably tested, hopefully, by FDA or some- 
body. 

Our Subcommittee shows that private laboratory testing, because 
there are no standards, they are not certified by anybody, is basi- 
cally a sham. So, we have in 80 days 39 import food alerts; that 
is 1 every 2 days. We don’t detain the food that is coming in this 
country from other countries, especially China, and they have a 
private lab contract out, and they say the food is safe, and they are 
into our mainstream commerce, and by the time we realize it is a 
problem, it is too late. 

You know, we take a look at the FDA in response to this. What 
we found, especially the seafood that comes from the Far East, and 
China in particular, treated with carbon monoxide, they should go 
through the Port of San Francisco, which are a leading FDA lab. 
But they are smart. They figure out that they will be inspected 
there, so they send the food instead to Las Vegas, the seafood, and 
then it is shipped back. Again treated with carbon monoxide. It 
looks fresh, it looks wholesome, when, in fact, 20 percent of the 
seafood was rotted. It was already rotten by the time it ever got 
to grocery stores. So, they find ways to get around it. 
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Look at our food safety, and I only bring up the terrorist con- 
cerns about our food, but the food safety with imports is critically 
important. If you want to worry about terrorism, or you just want 
to worry about Americans dying every year from contaminated 
food, we must put forth standards in rules, as Mr. Davis said. Why 
can’t we insist upon food coming in this country, it is developed, 
handled, grown, inspected, processed under the same standards we 
have in this country? Why do we allow them to bring into 360 some 
ports in this country when we have 90 FDA inspectors? Why don’t 
we use inspection fees to develop a system so you have the re- 
sources? 

Subpoena power. When we had the melamine problem, we 
couldn’t get into China, nor could we get any records because there 
is not subpoena power. Last but not least, the FDA doesn’t even 
have any recall. When they say we are recalling food, like they are 
doing today in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, on some beans, that had no 
recall. It is the company that has to voluntarily do it. The FDA 
doesn’t have any power to recall. They do not have subpoena 
power. 

There is so many things we should do, especially in the import 
area, with food and food safety, especially since more and more of 
our food is coming from China, and every 5 years our food imports 
double in this country. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, my time is up. I look forward to the 
rest of the time. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much, Mr. Stupak. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stupak follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Bart Stupak, 

Representative in Congress from the State of Michigan 

Thank you Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Herger for allo'wing me to tes- 
tify before the Subcommittee today to the growing concerns surrounding China’s 
currency manipulation and food safety issues. 

The growth of China’s economy and its trade practices are some of the most sig- 
nificant challenges facing the United States in the 21st Century, especially in areas 
with a large manufacturing base, such as Michigan. In 2006, the United States had 
a $232.6 billion trade deficit with China. This is the largest trade deficit in Amer- 
ican history. 

China’s unfair trade practice of undervaluing its currency has helped create this 
imbalance and has put U.S. workers and manufacturers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. In 2004, the $162 billion trade deficit with China represented roughly 1.8 mil- 
lion payroll jobs. For my district and the entire State of Michigan this has had a 
dramatic effect on jobs. Since 2000, unemployment has risen from 3.7 percent to 7.2 
percent in Michigan. During this same time frame, over 250,000 people in Michigan 
lost jobs in manufacturing industries. 

While estimates vary, the Yuan is said to be undervalued by between 20 to 40 
percent relative to the U.S. dollar. This means a Chinese product will cost 40 per- 
cent less solely because of currency misalignment. 

Despite adopting some minor reforms in 2005, the Chinese Yuan has only in- 
creased about three percent in relation to the U.S. dollar. The Chinese government 
continues to protect the Yuan from the free-floating market and is in violation of 
the currency manipulation provisions within the World Trade Organization’s Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

It is well past time that America sends a strong message to China. Unfortunately, 
the Bush Administration has failed to engage China on this matter. The NewPage 
Corporation, a paper company which operates a high end coated paper mill in Esca- 
naba, MI, has experienced first hand the Department of Commerce’s unwillingness 
to address currency manipulation. In a countervailing duty and dumping case 
brought against China, Korea, and Indonesia, NewPage included currency manipu- 
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lation within its petition. However, the Department of Commerce chose not to ad- 
dress or even investigate these charges. 

To help America’s workers, farmers, businesses, and to sustain America’s long- 
term economic security. Congress must engage in a full debate on how to take deci- 
sive action to bring about fair trade with China. The Currency Reform for Fair 
Trade Act is a step in the right direction of leveling the playing field with China 
and I urge the full Committee to take action on this legislation as soon as possible. 

I also want to highlight an ongoing investigation on the safety of the America’s 
food supply in my Committee the Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee. During this investigation, my Subcommittee has 
extensively examined the safety of food imports and other products coming from 
China. 

Our investigation began in March when it was discovered that wheat gluten con- 
taminated with melamine from China was the source of the pet food contamination. 
This episode highlighted the deficiencies in the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s (FDA) system and showed that FDA’s system is insufficient to protect the 
American people from unsafe and dangerous food. 

One area that is deeply concerning is FDA’s Import Alert Rules. The Import Alert 
that was issued on April 27, 2007, regarding vegetable proteins from China (wheat 
gluten, etc.) presumably stated that all Chinese vegetable proteins would be de- 
tained until tested by FDA. However, in Import Alerts, the instruction “Detention 
Without Physical Examination” does not mean that FDA actually detains the prod- 
uct. Instead, FDA allows delivery of the product to the importer. The importer then 
hires a private laboratory to test the product. Our Subcommittee investigation un- 
covered that many of the tests conducted by these private laboratories are incorrect. 
Further, it now appears that FDA intends to contract out testing of all food imports, 
even surveillance samples that may identify problems, to private, for profit labora- 
tories that work for the importers. 

At a time when the volume of food imports doubles every five years and when 
the American public appears to be exposed to an increasing amount of unsafe, con- 
taminated food, the FDA has proposed a drastic reorganization of its field staff. As 
part of this reorganization proposal, FDA plans to close seven of its 13 laboratories. 
If this plan is implemented, laboratories with unique capabilities to analyze dan- 
gerous, imported food will be lost. For example, the San Francisco District Labora- 
tory, which is slated for closure, has expertise dealing with unsafe food imports, es- 
pecially from the Far East. This laboratory has been a significant force in the prohi- 
bition of problematic imported seafood. The lab’s effectiveness is so well-known that 
many unscrupulous importers of seafood are now sending their questionable prod- 
ucts through Las Vegas, to avoid the scrutiny that the seafood would face in San 
Francisco. 

The Kansas City District Laboratory is also slated for closure. This laboratory, 
along with another FDA laboratory, was responsible for detecting the melamine con- 
tamination in wheat gluten. The Denver District Laboratory develops methods to 
detect animal drug residues in animal and seafood tissues and in products such as 
milk and honey. In the past 15 years, the Denver lab has developed methods for 
detecting over 30 drug residues in fish and shellfish. In fact, the Denver lab recently 
developed the method for detecting melamine in fish tissue. All of these important 
functions, and many others, will be lost if the FDA closes seven of its 13 field lab- 
oratories. 

Further, as part of its reorganization plan, FDA plans to consolidate its entry re- 
view function into six locations. This is among the most dangerous of the proposed 
changes. This consolidation would remove entry review from ports where inspectors 
and analysts have spent their careers identif 3 dng problematic products and bad ac- 
tors. All decisions concerning import inspections will be removed from the field per- 
sonnel who are closest to the problem. When FDA only inspects 1% of all imports, 
it makes no sense to have food safety decisions made in Washington, D.C. 

During the August recess. Chairman Dingell and I are sending investigators to 
China and India to determine the extent to which the Chinese are willing and able 
to control the quality of food exports to the United States. 

There is no question the FDA needs a continuing presence in China in both the 
food and drug areas and that this presence will require an increase in funding. This 
will be the focus of legislation being drafted by Chairman Dingell. The investigation 
I am conducting will continue until we can assure our constituents that the food 
supply of this country is safe. 

Thank you again Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Herger for holding to- 
day’s hearing and for giving me the opportunity to testify. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Braley, welcome. Glad to see you here. 

STATEMENT OF T H E HON. BRUCE BRALEY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. BRALEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all the 
Members of the Committee for allowing me the opportunity to tes- 
tify here today. I would ask unanimous consent that my written 
statement be included as part of the record. 

Chairman LEVIN. It will be. 

Mr. BRALEY. Mr. Chairman, you represent an area that is 
known as the automotive capital of the world. I represent an area 
that is known as the tractor capital of the world; Waterloo, Iowa. 
Back in 1948, when the NBA was founded, there was a franchise 
in Waterloo called the Waterloo Hawks. One of the players on that 
team was someone you know, Johnny Orr, who used to coach at the 
University of Michigan and later at Iowa State. At that time there 
was an NBA franchise in Eort Wayne, Indiana, called the Eort 
Wayne Zollner Pistons. 

Chairman LEVIN. I have heard of them. 

Mr. BRALEY. Back in the 1948, in the postwar era, manufac- 
turing was much different than it is in this country. The reason 
why the NBA changed, and the reason why there aren’t franchises 
in Eort Wayne or Waterloo anymore is because the rules of the 
game changed. When China was admitted to the WTO, the rules 
were supposed to change for them in terms of how they conducted 
their trade policies. 

One of the things I would like to start with is this summary I 
put together showing the trade imbalance with China that was 
taken from the foreign trade statistics of the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Mr. Kind, I believe if you look at this summary, it pretty much 
tracks your history in Congress in terms of your tenure, and it 
shows how from 1997, our trade deficits skyrocketed from $49 bil- 
lion to last year when it was $232 billion. One of the things that 
happened as a result of this burgeoning trade imbalance is that the 
U.S. -China Economic and Security Review Commission was estab- 
lished to monitor that trade imbalance and report back to Con- 
gress. 

Some alarming things have happened in the last 3 years that 
have been noted by that Commission. On January 11 of 2005, they 
released a study that documented the negative impact of our U.S. 
trade deficit with China, and they noted in that report that 1.5 mil- 
lion jobs were lost to lower-wage Chinese competition between 1989 
and 2003. During that time our trade deficit grew twenty fold. 

They also noted that the assumptions we built our trade relation- 
ship with China on have proven to be a house of cards. Last year 
during its annual report to Congress, the 2006 report, the same 
Commission talked about the U.S. -China trade relationship and 
noted the problems, including currency manipulation, accounting 
integrity, dispute resolution problems and fair trade, and the need 
for criminal penalties for intellectual property rights violations. 

More importantly, in chapter 4 there was a case study of the 
automotive industry that illustrated the challenges to U.S. manu- 
facturing and the U.S. defense industrial base. We recommended 
that all U.S. Department of Defense be required to trace the supply 
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chains of components of critical weapons systems in its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

Just this year on June 1 in its 2007 report to Congress, the U.S.- 
China Economic and Security Review Commission noted that five 
of the eight factors that are major drivers of China’s competitive 
advantage are considered unfair trading practices, including under- 
valued currency; counterfeiting and piracy; export industry sub- 
sidies; and lax health, safety and environmental regulations. That 
clearly violates China’s WTO commitments regarding workers’ 
rights, market access, currency manipulation, subsidies and protec- 
tion of U.S. intellectual property rights. 

The reason I am here is to voice my strong support for the two 
bills we have been talking about, H.R. 1229, which I was proud to 
cosponsor, and H.R. 2942, which I was also proud to cosponsor. It 
is time for us to level the playing field and bring China into compli- 
ance with its international trading obligations, and require our Ad- 
ministration officials to do their job to provide a level playing field 
by insisting upon enforcement of the rules of the game. 

Thank you for allowing me to be here. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Braley follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Bruce Braley, 

Representative in Congress from the State of Iowa 

Chairman Levin and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify today at this important hearing on trade issues related to China. As you 
well know, China has very quickly become a dominant player in the global trade 
community, and I am very glad that you are holding this hearing today to address 
this issue that is so critical to American industries and workers. 

I am troubled by our growing trade deficit with China, and by the detrimental 
effect this growing deficit has had on American jobs. We cannot afford to take a lais- 
sez-faire approach regarding China and trade, because the fact is that the Chinese 
government has taken a very activist approach to making China a major global eco- 
nomic force by illegally subsidizing their producers, by illegally dumping goods into 
the U.S. market, and by significantly undervaluing their currency. How we as a 
country respond to China’s growing dominance will have dramatic effects on our 
economy as a whole, and on literally millions of American businesses, workers, and 
families. 

American workers and farmers are the best in the world, but we cannot expect 
them to compete with Chinese producers benefiting from unfair trade practices. We 
in the Congress need to be sure that we enact the most effective laws we can to 
defend against unfair trade from China and all of our trading partners, and to en- 
sure that our workers can compete on a level pla3dng field. The United States has 
already lost far too many quality jobs to flawed trade policies, and we owe this ac- 
tion to American workers and their families. 

Of course, the Congress is only one part of the equation that equals fair trade 
and the preservation of good jobs for American workers. The laws that we pass in 
this body are meaningless if the Administration is unwilling to enforce them. How- 
ever, if Congress enacts effective trade remedies and if the Executive Branch en- 
forces those laws strongly, our manufacturing and agricultural industries will have 
a far better opportunity to thrive. 

I am pleased that there have been a number of bills introduced in the 110th Con- 
gress that would strengthen our trade laws and ensure that the Executive Branch 
enforces them. In the limited time we have this morning, I cannot fully address each 
of these. I would, however, like to comment on a few measures that I believe should 
be adopted by your Committee and the full House. 

First, H.R. 1229, the “Non-market Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007,” intro- 
duced by two members of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Davis and Mr. 
English, would make several important changes to the trade laws as they relate to 
non-market economies, including China. I am proud to be a co-sponsor of this legis- 
lation, which would clarify that countervailing duty law can be applied against sub- 
sidies granted by such non-market economies. I understand that this Subcommittee 
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had a hearing on this important legislation earlier this year and that John Comrie, 
the Director of Trade Policy and Communications at Ipsco Enterprises, a steel and 
steel pipe producer with significant operations in my state, testified in support of 
this legislation. Ipsco employs about 250 workers at its Camanche, Iowa pipe mill 
in the First District of Iowa, which I represent, and about 100 people who work in 
the Ipsco steel mill in Montpelier, Iowa also live in my District. 

The significant undervaluation of China’s currency also poses a unique and com- 
plex problem for U.S. companies and workers. I am concerned that while the Admin- 
istration has criticized China’s currency misalignment, it has not taken the nec- 
essary action to provide American industry with relief, and that while international 
organizations like the International Monetary Fund and the G-8 have acknowl- 
edged that exchange rate misalignment can cause instability in the international 
trading system, they also have not taken adequate action to correct these misalign- 
ments and imbalances. 

That is why I am proud to be a co-sponsor of H.R. 2942, the “Currency Reform 
for Fair Trade Act of 2007,” introduced by Mr. Ryan and Mr. Hunter, who are also 
testifying here today. This bill would take significant and necessary steps to help 
ensure that American workers and industries get the relief they deserve from un- 
fairly misaligned currencies. Particularly, the ability to apply countervailing duty 
law and anti-dumping law to imports that have unfairly benefited from a foreign 
government’s intervention through currency undervaluation is an important tool for 
our domestic industries to have available to them. In addition, I am pleased that 
this bill includes important provisions which would require the Executive Branch 
to take action against countries which maintain fundamentally misaligned cur- 
rencies, ensuring that these countries are held accountable for this unfair trade 
practice. 

I wish I could stay here for the remainder of the hearing, because I know that 
you will also be addressing other important and relevant legislation, but unfortu- 
nately I have to attend a mark-up in the Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform at this time. Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify in front of you 
today, for your attention to these important bills, and for your leadership on this 
critical issue. 


Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Ryan. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. TIM RYAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Merger, thank 
you very much; Mr. Chairman, you especially for just being an ab- 
solute bulldog on this issue. As you have known, I have spent a sig- 
nificant amount of time and staff resources since I got to Congress 
to try to educate Members and the public on this issue and craft 
legislation that many believe will go a long way to leveling the 
playing field with our relationship in China. 

Let me begin by saying that I believe that free and fair trade re- 
lationships are critical to our Nation in today’s global economy. The 
United States must continue to develop strong trade relationships 
to ensure that our industries can compete in the global market- 
place and provide jobs and economic growth for our local commu- 
nities. However, U.S. trade law must provide a level playing field, 
as Mr. Davis articulated quite well earlier, and must not unfairly 
cripple U.S. industries at the hands of foreign governments by 
their illegal practices. 

Currency exchange rates are an essential element of the global 
trade process, and significantly misaligned or artificially under- 
valued currencies have a devastating impact on domestic manufac- 
turing and create an unacceptable trade relationship. There is 
ample evidence from both conservative and liberal think tanks and 
scholars that various foreign governments undertake practices that 
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result in their currencies’ artificial undervaluation relative to the 
U.S. dollar, and the United States cannot allow our trading part- 
ners to continue this illegal practice without providing remedies for 
injured industries. 

As you know, and as Representative Hunter stated earlier, we 
recently introduced the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 
2007. This bill is an updated version of the Fair Currency Act of 
2007, which had 112 bipartisan cosponsors. Mr. Hunter and I be- 
lieve this new bill, H.R. 2942, is a stronger piece of legislation that 
provides greater, necessary relief for U.S. industries being harmed 
by unfair currency practices. As such, we believe this legislation 
will appeal to an even greater number of Members. 

Let me quickly review some of the features of our bill. The bill 
applies countervailing duty law to currency undervaluation and de- 
fines “fundamental and actionable misalignment” as an undervalu- 
ation that exceeds 5 percent on an average for an 18-month period 
prior to the date of determination. This bill continues to require the 
use of public data to compute the extent of currency undervalu- 
ation, but adds a specific approach for determining the level of 
undervaluation based on the simple average of three standard eco- 
nomic methodologies. 

This bill also continues the application of the antidumping law 
to currency undervaluation by amending the current antidumping 
law requiring the Commerce Department to adjust the price of an 
import from a country whose currency is found to be fundamentally 
misaligned in order to achieve a fair comparison. 

This bill also applies countervailing duty law to nonmarket econ- 
omy countries, Mr. Davis also mentioned that, while describing 
methodologies to construct a nonmarket economy price. This bill 
holds countries accountable if they maintain a misaligned currency 
by requiring certain monetary and trade steps by the Secretary of 
Treasury, including commencement of dispute settlement at the 
WTO and consideration of remedial intervention when a country 
fails to eliminate its currency misalignment. 

Finally, this bill creates an Advisory Committee on International 
Exchange Rate Policy to advise the Secretary of Treasury and the 
President on international exchange rates and financial policies. 
This panel is to be made up of nongovernment appointees ap- 
pointed by the House, Senate and President. 

It is essential, Mr. Chairman, that this Congress pass strong leg- 
islation to ensure action is taken on the part of U.S. industries, and 
that each of these elements of our legislation is critical to ensuring 
a fair trade environment. 

As you know, the Senate has also been recently engaged in the 
issue of currency misalignment. Yesterday S. 1677 was marked up 
and passed out of the Senate Banking Committee. Last week S. 
1607 was marked up and passed out of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I will take just a moment to point out some of the key dif- 
ferences between our bill and S. 1607, the Bachus-Grassley-Schu- 
mer-Graham bill. 

First of all, while the Senate bill 1607 addresses antidumping 
laws in relation to currency, it does not allow for the application 
of countervailing duty laws to undervalued currency. This will not 
provide sufficient relief for our industries. 
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Second, this bill provides far too much flexibility to the Treasury 
Department in determining when a petition can be filed under the 
antidumping statute at the Commerce Department and the U.S. 
International Trade Commission, only allowing petitioners to seek 
antidumping relief after Treasury has made a determination of 
misalignment and designated the currency for priority action. This 
approach makes Treasury a strong gatekeeper and provides far too 
great a barrier to U.S. industries in need of relief. Under our bill 
U.S. industries can directly petition the Commerce Department 
and the U.S. International Trade Commission under existing trade 
law without waiting for Treasury determinations. Blocking this 
ability to directly petition their government on currency matters is 
a step backward in the process and is not acceptable. 

Finally, the Senate bill is too vague in its definition of funda- 
mental misalignment. As I previously stated, our bill requires the 
use of standard economic methodologies to determine whether a 
specific level of misalignment has occurred for a specific period of 
time. The Senate bill 1607 defines misalignment as significant and 
sustained without providing any guidance as to what constitutes 
significant or sustained. Again, this provides far too much leeway 
and will lead to continued inaction. We don’t have the time to get 
bogged down with weak legislation. Small- and medium-sized 
American manufacturers need our help now. 

While I applaud the efforts of this Committee and of the Senate 
to address the critical issue of currency misalignment, I believe 
that any action taken must be strong and end this devastating 
practice that threatens to destroy our industrial base. Passage of 
a weak bill will only lead to many more years of inaction by the 
Administration, loss of jobs, loss of critical U.S. manufacturing ca- 
pability and the continued demise of our defense industrial base. 

Mr. Chairman, I can’t thank you enough for having this hearing 
and the support. Obviously we can see, not only of the Ryan- 
Hunter bill, which Mr. Hunter calls the Hunter-Ryan bill in South 
Carolina and Nevada, New Hampshire and Iowa, but this is some- 
thing that has bipartisan support, people who support trade agree- 
ments, people who do not support trade agreements. Democrats, 
Republicans from all over the country. I appreciate you giving us 
such an opportunity to look at this and look forward to working 
with you and the Committee in the future. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ryan follows:] 
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Chairman LEVIN. Well, we appreciate your coming in, all of you, 
and joining us. We will now go to the second panel; Secretary 
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Spooner, Sobel, USTR Assistant Rep. Brinza and the Assistant 
Commissioner Baldwin. Thank you again to all of our colleagues for 
coming. 

Welcome. We very much welcome all of you. I am not — I looked 
twice last night at the list to try to figure out the protocol, and I 
must confess I wasn’t quite sure. So, if you don’t mind, we will go 
in the order that you are seated; is that okay? If you could, if pos- 
sible, limit your presentations to 5 minutes to give us time. Your 
full statements will be in the record. Just proceed as you want to. 
We have looked forward to this back-and-forth. We would like to 
have it as fully open as possible. So, let us go. We will start, I 
guess, with Secretary Spooner, and then we will just go down the 
row. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID M. SPOONER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

FOR IMPORT ADMINISTRATION, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AD- 
MINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Mr. SPOONER. Thank you. Chairman Levin, and Ranking Mem- 
ber Merger and Members of the Subcommittee, for inviting me to 
appear before you today to discuss the Administration’s views on 
the legislative proposals relating to trade with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 

Our trading relationship with China in general is a positive one 
with important benefits to the U.S. economy. However, at the same 
time we recognize that U.S. companies face a number of challenges 
as they try to compete in the China market, as well as with Chi- 
nese companies in the U.S. and with other markets. These chal- 
lenges include market barriers, intellectual property issues and un- 
fair trade practices. 

The Administration is strongly committed to free trade and to se- 
curing the benefits of open markets around the world, which is why 
we are firmly committed to ensuring that such trade be conducted 
according to international norms of fair trade, and be as free as 
possible from government intervention and distortion. We under- 
stand and support the proposition that maintaining public support 
for open trade means preserving the ability of the United States to 
enforce rigorously our trade remedy laws. 

The U.S. clearly derives benefits from trading with China. It is 
our fastest-growing market, and now our fourth largest overall ex- 
port market. U.S. exports to China totaled $55 billion in 2006, up 
32 percent from the previous year. To put this in perspective, U.S. 
exports to China were greater than U.S. exports to India, Brazil 
and France combined. According to U.S. surveys, U.S. companies in 
China are generally successful and report solid sales in the China 
market, and our companies and consumers derive benefits from im- 
ports from China as well. 

The benefits derived by the United States trade with China are 
bolstered by a framework that requires China to abide by its inter- 
national obligations. For the last 35 years, it has been the policy 
of the United States to engage China as it moves toward market 
economics. This policy culminated with China’s accession to the 
WTO in 2001, so that China now has both rights and responsibil- 
ities that come with Membership in the international trading sys- 
tem. 
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But as China’s economy has evolved over the years, so has the 
range of tools available to make sure that China abides by these 
rights and responsibilities. Earlier this year Commerce prelimi- 
narily modified a 23-year-old government policy by applying the 
antisubsidy law to China. From 1984 until March of this year, 
Commerce had a practice of not applying the CVD law to the non- 
market economy countries, including China, and the antidumping 
law was a commonly used instrument to address unfair trade prac- 
tices on the part of Chinese exporters and producers. 

In our countervailing duty investigation on glossy paper from 
China, Commerce preliminarily determined on March 30 that the 
current nature of China’s economy does not create the obstacles to 
applying the antisubsidy law that were present in the mid-eighties 
in the Soviet-style economies at issue 20 years ago. China of 2007 
is not the Soviet bloc 1984. There is no legal bar to Commerce’s ap- 
plication of the CVD law to nonmarket economies, including China. 
In the case of China, we will continue to investigate properly al- 
leged subsidy allegations and will countervail subsidies when there 
is sufficient evidence that warrants application of the law. 

Indeed, I was just in China 2 weeks ago for an on-the-ground in- 
vestigation of subsidies to China’s paper industry. Additionally, my 
agency is now investigating subsidies to several industries, includ- 
ing steel and tires. Our CVD investigations are among the most 
transparent in the world, and all interested parties will have ample 
opportunity to provide comments for the record in each of these on- 
going proceedings. We will make our final determination in the 
glossy paper case in October. 

Our preliminary decision to apply the countervailing duty law to 
China in no way reverses our decision, reaffirmed last August in 
the context of an antidumping investigation, to treat China as a 
nonmarket economy under our antidumping law. 

The Department of Commerce is committed to identifying and 
addressing trade-distortive and injurious subsidies in all countries, 
including China. It is a top priority for us. Commerce has always 
maintained, and we believe the courts have agreed with us, that 
we have the statutory authority to apply the CVD law to NME 
countries. However, if Congress would like to affirm Congress’ au- 
thority, we would welcome the opportunity to work with you, Mr. 
Chairman, and with this Committee. 

I should note that because of the complexity of this issue, it is 
important for the language of any bill to be crafted with appro- 
priate precision not only to ensure consistency with our inter- 
national obligations, but also to avoid unintended consequences for 
existing provisions of U.S. CVD and antidumping law. 

Beyond that issue I must make clear that the Department of 
Commerce is deeply concerned that the other legislative proposals 
that have been advanced to date raise serious issues under the 
international trade remedy rules and could invite WTO sanction re- 
taliation against U.S. goods and services, as well as foreign mirror 
legislation, and trigger a global cycle of protectionist legislation. 

Before concluding, please allow me to comment on one other im- 
portant issue that is under review in today’s hearing, the question 
of whether dump sales should be offset by nondump sales in an 
antidumping analysis; zeroing. It is an extremely important issue. 
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and the Administration finds the WTO appellate body’s rulings on 
zeroing to be very troubling. However, we place significant impor- 
tance on respecting the dispute settlement system and addressing 
these findings whether we agree with them or not through the ap- 
propriate mechanisms. We are committed to consulting closely with 
Congress as to the appropriate way to move forward in response 
to the appellate body’s findings on zeroing. We will continue to use 
the rules negotiations in the WTO as a form to educate other WTO 
Members on the troubling implications of the appellate body’s find- 
ings, particularly with respect to their own antidumping systems. 
We firmly believe that the zeroing issue is one that must be ad- 
dressed through negotiation, and we will continue to work closely 
with USTR on such efforts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this opportunity to tes- 
tify, and I am happy to take any questions. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spooner follows:] 
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63. llcuitL' uf H^pmunlalih Li' 

•'Irt'SUsrliHfi Htluntd lo'IVadU (■IlilHi’’ 

.\iifusit i, :M1T 

TTibiV yiHi Oiaimuin Lrviiv Ranking Member lier^rr. and Merribcni uf (he 
Subcommitlec' for im iliny itil tci appear befurc yixj lodn' to diseuui Ihe AdminitilraliLci'is 
(ht k'^laiH'C pr-jtsjsfllt retwiiij n’l irude 'vnh rt>{ ftoplfi tttpuklii; cif Clunti. 

Dur tfailrii^ Ai>aJtiiHldililp ^ith Cliiha ill ha vvMli'itiiiie. v^illl lirVi'ilaiit tKiiefih 

tn ihc D'S. ueYHioiny. llcvn'H'er. Ji Ihe- itaini! cinu-. wl reeogni^'c Ihu U.S. eiHuipanie!; foec 
j. nimiihcr <if chullLn^ Ifiey Iry m eixnpelL ui the Chinu inifkee, ih vid I ojt wilK 
ChnnL»:tio[nfu.niei in, Ihe U.5, and olher maakels. Thuie ehalljenges inefudu nufket 
tmun. iiittlle«iunl pr^^ptny and iiiifriir (i^depi^iiKi 'TIk Admiitki'pwn is 
iirMiKly k'wniniibM n.'i fAe ttade and lo iti^-iiriii^ilie i.ir«|K'ii triHdtfls artiurhl dtc 

ivorM, uhieh is wliy an: iinnly ei.'unmilicd b'l ensanna dial mkIi Inidu hiy eLinduelud 
.iiZHir-dii^ U .1 irYlcimiiiHul nisnvH of fur Iridc nnil he ih tnuAis pLirsijhlL fmn'i gimemmcnl 
inkrYeiitiiHi-md diilorlieci. We nndenlund aniiaupporl the prupositiun that irajmluininy 
fnMic emipor fertipdii ir*fc nwiint prese^'inij. ilii; ab^li^y dfilii; LlniieJ lo-tnfurw 
Tii,‘iin>*Jsl!f LMir iriiiJt t'Hiiitajji 

Tilt' (J.S. elearly biTH.'lili' Ihxn Cnidiii|i i^'ilfa Giiiia: it is'uur laileiit-tuvi^inp niaiiet and in- 
mvi our lenirih lareusL cipiirl maiket. U.S. cipurls lo China kJlaleil'SSJIiillii.'rn m -CCb. 
sip ivPMwi fr-om ilw tK^kiut >e*f Tts pm ilns «n U.S. (uppus » Chiii? 

tiCA vpi^aiei ihui U.S. e^[Xlllklb liidih. Hra/il. ami hVancf i>oiiilbliKbf. AcPtnilih^ lu 
indvisli^' siminis, LJ.^. eixnpanies in China, are suecossfuk zoul mperluilid kiIm 

in the Cliinu inarkrl. And. our eisrnpaiilei! vhI eunemneis tleris r beiieTla fnlin iinpecti 
liecn C'hinia.'i u,ii'll. 

■fill; I.n'iifltlf7 ikiii^il hy ilic llniied StM«' irndr imli CUinn nre bol^itrsd Ijy* lYahHuHirk 
Ihal leq^uimt CThina hi ah^ by its imenuiiiHyiL nhtiualLons. For Ibe- lastJ^i yicars. it hu 
hiiLhi llie pii|i.ey Ihr United Slak'd U en^^ (.'linw iid ri rhOieilu^ ard market 
ee end I fix's. This pulky eulmirutcd wtlli Chma's aceeiKiiin In dm ^'TU in 20(11. >o lhal 
ChinH ppu' ihe- rijjhL-:: iiptb fcrjipi'inhihitiiieii i[ur .pnp^ u'jih pipinherehip jp ||v 

intdii^tkHSdtirrtdihfi isy^mm 

Just £td China's ifLT.nHHily lfcdS4.'sa;l'>'eJttYer thir yt'ane so had the mppe uf Hilda availabk' lo 
make suie 'lhal ChmB akidea by Iheie ri;Ahanii iei|Kin!ol<ikikes. Earlier this year, 
f inmnefsi; ptslirpinarily mixlifitfiJ a ■J^-ynar-dd govtmipdn: policy by niJplyinj she nnii- 
sul^kly la* 10 China. Ilic Iwait Ibtihc rctamly rc^cfscd gwlicy leas the I'tiin 
GcorLcliJien Sleel ilprisicci. in wlucb Ih: Cent ai Appeals for the l-'edL'ral Cijicidl 
ailinned iMt the lA-pntiiient -til Cunniiert'e' had the diai-tetkiii IPikeKll' whether Hr apply 
Ihe eixmlervaiMn^duty bra. lo inaa market Lx.i(iiiumy eixjnlriex Cn the ciminialaiiLics 

by th*i cnsc. thwah. Ci.ininscrTec ritisoncHi ihin n’in-n'eirkci cci:*d>ni(y nnua wck 
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[i(vt iniitp^nikni:. prn^[-4rjv(n ^ItNjidiXii nnd -cqiiIJ iicsc Int*; inlc^ 

j^count lliu impaLlar ^L^'L'mniml Kubsiiilitfx 'v^hun rnaling priLir^g ilui:iucin!£. Framlhun 
larlil Morc'h Drihiii jojar. CanuiKiLC haiJ a pracLic^ tifml app]_vi[iig IIk CVDlxn' IcMME 
ini^ludiii^ C'hina, aiii] ilw aimidiiiippTp^ liw ^ tKPviivwiili' ItuiruitKrYi k > 
uiil^ir [rdtk pnddlJiX'foii CliC pari Lir4lltinCi£ pnxluCvrv -uVl dStpMHir. 
cunrnlly havic nnLiriumpjitg nnkfr; jgiinu Oiinn. iRime' ^NlOl , wc hnvi 2 LuucH 4 1 
antiiJonpinp undcKi -tgiiniA Giinfi. cirmpuruJ Ui lbr24 unrkrvpuL inta plKU bLlVi'cun 1993 
LiniI3>DTO. 

Ill our d(fuvi(n‘«ilitl£ i3iii> liivof^l^LKm oF MFnod fhooilid^i p^strtt fim\ ChifUL iniii^uJ 
cm Nmienibijr 30, 3D0ri, CimnufLC pfcliminarily iliiknTunDd on Man:h JCl, 30(17, IhaMhi: 
LiuTtnl ilMurO i>f ClinTl'S iXXiiiiMl/ JiX-d rlOl Ln^a/K lliL- ObtCscloi: lO-^pl^'in^ llic artti- 
mbiid); Lw- lliaL ViYiu pii:M:nL in llu: “SmiKrl-aLylL' mionuniiiia" aL iuiiH' whuii Viforiipnally 
dt^-ctip^H iipr p«tk:y nwre llwn wetiri Hljli f hiiw cir^fttW ripl ih^ Sdvift Pltv? -nf 
There inw Vi»l (wr w Cflmmeiw't »pplieHi»n of ihe CV[J Irlv to iion-miMkcr 
eDonccniui. including China. In die ciw of China, 'uv will cfinbinue toinvcsLiualu 
pfO|K4ly aliqefd alleiFuidna and >vili eaumoivdril eub^idlei ‘■^‘hete iheie 1^ 

funieieiH ceKlcOiV Ihai >yairaiib £ucO appfiealknL 


Indeeit I wm jiini in Ctiinn meek; for an -pn-dne-gj'niLnd jrvve;liEriion -of mhOdie; 
ba China.':; paper induiby. Aid(litiimal]_v, myageoey i:: ni>n' im^licalLng mbKHlieMln 
K^eml induoiries^ ineindint veel dnd hiw Ow D iiiv«nii;rio<vs Die dmemg iIk moo* 
rtiiiii£d«eii[ In iIk e,4rld aod all Imereiwd panie^ w|h hae^ ample oppo(i.4iaiiy to pttADle 
cnmmenbt Ihrth!' recnnl in eDr}i cfchcfu: anting siib;idb«t pnicccdin^. Cnninyxcc will 
mike ini Jinot delermtiufinn in Iho glnaty [uperciuo in Oclciihtr. 

CKjr prelimipAry deeiaion 10 npply the ooiinren^liitS dpty tm in Chm* in iw lefly 
neeorio! oairdeoiuon, leAfTirmed IkI .^lUiuoi in Ihecomckr-of ihcHuidunifone 

investicalLan ofinigHirlxaf [iniMl paper freen China, to [real China, as a nniKmaiket 
eenneeny eounlry under Ibe anlidumping Isne. 

The rTqianmencnfCnnnmerce ii ccann^ilred lo idailifyingHniadHressirij tnide-liEloirihie 
iind injiino'iic.xihsidie; in^ll eoMnlriot^ inoltiding Ctijnn, Thpl j^a mp priority forti;. 
Cinnmam hBCi alYmys mEjinlaincnJ. and yi-u tKlicev Ihe onirta hat^a^nd with uk IhaleET 
hcLTie Ihu xudutory aulbarily Id apply Ihe CVD lau’ to NhiE ctinnlrics. I Inwcvcr, if 
Coni^re^^ would IlkeioaiilrniiComirKfeo'a auihoriiy, ivo teouki wtfcome !tieo|H»nuiiiiy 
bo VMok. will] you, Mt. Chaiicnan, and wilh Ibis Comntillec. I should nnlu lhai, because nf 
chc complcrily nf chi^ isme, it is in^pnrlnnt for Ihe lariguage nf any bill bo he enlled with 
apprufmalc pnx'iuon, nol only Id ensure ciHusisUncy is'itb dut intcmdLiunal h^adr 
DhligasiLTE but alwi bo avDtd uciinlended cunsequmreu &r esin^licig pTcn iiatinxtjf U.S. 

oowlorvDilinj andMiiidiinKiiiitdn^ tk'yx'OHj *hHi iswe, I miisi nt^keefeor dun thb 

Duparlmcnl ar Comnicrcc ii deeply cnnccmcd Itui IhealberIcgiiluiYe propaulx Ibjb 
hi’kieheeni advanced lo dale raise sainus concerns under inbemuLinnal Iradc recnody rules 
aiid^iould iiiviK I^TU-^iii'licrm] iflaliaLKiii u^oYsl U.lb. piDLxli.ujtd sOrvicCC wvtloa 
fcccigri "mirrurlrgishliDn'' and Irigpcr a jjlobal cycle Dl'pivLuL'Iicmiid Ec^iiMiiHL 
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|jcfbne'i>oiKUklirie, [iI«h« iilk>w hk io connonhiiir cm nncschcr iivi|y'i[uni ic^uc: dun iiiinikr 
rcvii:;^^' in Indny';; hearing Ihie 'qui.'sliciiTi nf whellKr 4liinipiMl uile!; ihctiild hectm^cl by 

ncri-dMinpcd sjlct in nn amichini^iii^ Annlysi^. Thit i»3uc:, iha kncyu'n at "ieroin^'^ itari 

CKnemely irn[N^iu(il is^ic. nnd the Acknliiisarjdinn findn Ihiu Ihe WTO Apfiellnle FHi.'Kly'!; 
Ilndib^on iKt'i3<n^ wc uv |ibt;i; ai^ilHciAm ini|.x'tiunL«'Ciii 

nftpecling Ifu- dii^piio^ Kidcn'eftI jddrtjc.ung 1he findings, whether vt-ejigreg 

w'jLb Ihem cv neC, tbreiii;^ the npfXL'girinle cnurhanixnH. Wt an: cciiranLUed. iDccinsulting 
wich Co*t£ri?fF"K cci ihf nppnnprinleu'fry ki fnrwnrd In tet tl>$ 

Appeibhr Etndy^s Imding^ uti xerning. We will onnLiniiij Inuse the Ruin negnlLiiii:cu a^ 
n fominiiiy^iiepie mher'WTO Meni^T? il>t inivbling iinpl icaiinfii orihc- Appe-llnie 
Du(^\ Jindinn^, ptitlKMljrly wLlh re^qiccl hi jhuiraivn anIidiimpingityidcniH. We lirm^ 
bLiiec'i: that ^Ihiii :£i:min$ e;ujl is ihk IIijL muil be addnisiutl Ihnx^h HL'^utialium. and vii: 
will'ixintiniK'1[»'wnrk ckiuW wilb LJSTR nci aicb cfTorliv. 

Think yinu lor ijiving me Ihip npponunily In lc:tify. [ un:) happy hi lake ynur que^tinru. 


Chairman LEVIN. Secretary Sobel. 

STATEMENT OF MARK SOBEL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 

POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you, Chairman Levin, Representative Merger 
and Members of the Subcommittee. 

Congress is currently considering proposed legislation to counter 
perceived unfair currency practices against the background of le- 
gitimate concerns over Chinese exchange rate management. Let me 
share with you our perspectives. 

Secretary Paulson is engaging China forcefully through the Stra- 
tegic Economic Dialogue. He returned last night from China where 
he saw President Hu and China’s financial leaders. He conveyed a 
strong message about the need for more vigorous action to correct 
the undervaluation of the RMB, lift its value, and achieve far 
greater currency flexibility. 

Our discussions with China and the SED focus on the impor- 
tance of China rebalancing its economy away from excess saving to- 
ward more consumption. RMB undervaluation encourages Chinese 
production of exports at the expense of domestic goods. The Chi- 
nese exchange rate regime is creating risks for China, including 
that of a renewed boom-bust cycle, which would harm not only 
China, but the world economy. 

We are not satisfied with the pace of change in China. There has 
been important progress, however, including nearly 10 percent 
RMB appreciation in the last 2 years. We strongly share Congress’ 
frustrations with the slow pace of Chinese reform. However, direct, 
robust engagement with China is the best means of achieving 
progress. We do not believe that legislation will strengthen our 
hand in promoting faster reform of the Chinese economy. Indeed, 
legislation could be counterproductive and lead to unintended con- 
sequences. 

While strong bilateral engagement is a vital part of U.S. finan- 
cial diplomacy, experience shows the best way to accomplish our 
objectives is through multilateralism. That is why we have worked 
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to enhance global understanding of the adverse impact of China’s 
currency’s practices and to build a multilateral consensus to per- 
suade China to alter its exchange rate regime. We have done so 
with the G-7 and many other countries. 

The United States has also worked hard to strengthen the IMF’s 
focus on currency surveillance. In June the IMF modernized its 
rules for carrying out this responsibility. Under the new decision, 
the IMF will scrutinize much harder our country’s currency policies 
and their impact on the world economy. Critically the new decision 
sends a strong message that the IMF has put exchange rate sur- 
veillance back at the core of its duties. 

If the United States adopts currency legislation that is perceived 
as unilateralist, it could dampen investor’s confidence in the open- 
ness of our economy and our financial system. We also must be 
mindful of the risk that we will create a precedent that others 
might use, including against the United States. 

Many of the proposals under consideration mandate determina- 
tion of whether currencies are in fundamental misalignment as a 
basis for remedial measures. Fundamental misalignment is a use- 
ful concept. The IMF included it as a foundation of its new cur- 
rency surveillance decision. Economists rely on statistical models to 
assess currency misalignment. There are many types of models, 
and each depends on many assumptions. Depending on the as- 
sumptions, a wide range of results is yielded. One study on China 
found that estimates of RMB undervaluation ranged from 0 to 50 
percent. 

It is difficult for models to fully describe all the features of a 
modern economy relevant to exchange rate determination. For ex- 
ample, most models do not take into account the world’s enormous 
private financial markets and their impact on currency evaluations. 
This is a serious omission that can result in currencies whose ex- 
change rates are wholly market-determined being assessed as fun- 
damentally misaligned. Most approaches focus on multilateral real 
exchange rates. 

Economists view bilateral equilibrium agreement exchange rates 
as a less robust concept. Practically speaking, computing a bilateral 
equilibrium exchange rates implies one knows the appropriate 
amounts of bilateral trade, investment and other financial activity 
with another country. On balance, equilibrium exchange rate anal- 
ysis generates valuable information, but there is no precise or reli- 
able method for estimating a currency’s proper value. Using the 
concept of fundamental misalignment to drive bilateral exchange 
rate calculations for the purpose of imposing trade remedies goes 
well beyond the IMF’s approach to fundamental misalignment. 

Some of the bills include provisions requiring the Treasury to op- 
pose any change in governance at the international financial insti- 
tutions if a country with a currency designated for action were to 
receive a higher voting share. Such provisions, we feel, are detri- 
mental to U.S. interests in reforming the IMF, whose governing 
structure is out of touch with today’s world and the growing role 
of emerging market economies. Such provisions would prevent 
many emerging markets from obtaining a higher quota share in the 
IMF, while having little influence on Chinese behavior. 
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Other proposals to consider remedial intervention in the foreign 
exchange market are ill-advised, in our view. It would be enor- 
mously difficult to intervene in a currency that is not traded inter- 
nationally, as is the case of the RMB. It would detract from our ef- 
forts to work with China to correct the RMB’s undervaluation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sobel follows:] 
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Statement of The Honorable Mark Sobel, 

Deputy Assistant Seeretary for International Monetary and 
Finaneial Policy, U.S. Department of Treasury 
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IKCr-^CfiumuD IavIfl Rcfifyai^nLiJiv^ I Hill mExhon of $i4-HpffTi[nj|lr=r ?n 

Ttidr, ituiA iMi fc: i^iporiuiiiy hj ^CTfST bffijw iSfl niboEzniilijM VD jpcik. m you onwf Mew* ci^i 
lE^jiilPicin rdsHd v> inlrmaitoniL otnuiiy Ihu^ 

11k: Ie rumnJlv cnudcnD^ Ic^islujun co Litumei peiucivnl uiNir ir-,inTiiEy WEib 

iLe bilb IK alde-jMgiii^ nun^r fben: vn >1 ie 7 nnK-rpI Dr'''fmdinKmiJ miiiiiipiucit"' ii^na ihe 
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^btjvp:ii'Kl][ Ti llh iTklna 

Siranemrr HibUod. U inifijsmu flin« retirfiiU!.- Ihramti Ihi Slnik^ EconumK DialC'jUK'1!Sl:[l). ttfi 
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UnirKid piTiiiab Lie cravcyed a Jtiiin} dkiij; die ural n.if br pwp >>f^.irTaie aelibn by Cbiru 

ioeanze[[beuidbvjliiiiiiiiied''nvrTTuniiiibi iTtMbK likC'iiniTKdiiieuiirau] UttdleR.VIB'i vel4, ucJ 
Khkvc fx'fniaKi' uinmcy fleubihi^'. 

OvdiePUHipn- u-'ib Chim a Ihe ^EiU fbciu eii ilRe iiYfc3eij>c fcr47T»« in- nlnliiKe ilE epbnnny 
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k rvnrMl. bMvy £iiKiE» racliuific Burkei wi^veHioa unAiI huil ni. nuiu^ ih? rijrrrrKy 

|] hidlrtf u tuKti rHfT\£ ^^iniJi^i;^ ■pttd rTil itifinws 111 €lcimEi1i[ liquiftE]i'. Iliii bti^hKU ihj 
lid: □rcnDhrxlirii, ■ hiiM-up ofruul'peTtfxmliK Icciai liullrigiq Ti^ h±r LtiiJLi%Mii'ir iiioK ind 

U5ci bubbq« KMJJ- undm'i^iiJilGd p^iEikn nF ifur r^ipfTiM ^^moslk 

uikminr^inii uf |^li jn) rcriipn Thm trcndi incriewi iKu ri*. Df i KK^til tnaiu-triir cpilt, vlikli 

irwld .^ifirjlKb' lunn Sni jnl fbrsuum OUU, b^ll IbO ’tt v/HrU Ei:mnniy. nitnqKy 

lii * iiiiun -if iifisiiMiliiiul iiapnuibdliF.v. "Hih Tignifirm* implkaD«u fcr ihc snoofi 
rwH#Tnir(.t]iJ iba mtcmilipial maiKui}' md indiD^ lysienu. 

RIvTIt livn nisry uniiiU iii kxdc nicnl rediiot Lhc Li£. biluinl irjd: dtFIcii v/Ah Chiu. Bil 

ChilKSC JBd U.^. J^bd irhbollhc^ .ire e^£iJ in [he ilmrliirpi pf ThiF il vb!-' Ihe £l!G 

pikcu il -Fn^Kpl nil pnly trn iomtiipE ruirnKy FIraibJIitj' \ai bIm ihorc biud]}' hb die- q^ill 
ir^M^bcirg «r ItK of ^hMili «r ihe Cblriete euumy. 
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ute<BflEn^c■. 

MahllBlLnl 

IWhll* sunii'q. hiUiermJ It: p viii| pjri uri/.S. HiuiKiil il^iniry, tp^Hcimcr bu luijdii la 

Ihil [TTR'nli^liHn u cmnliii Id KEonipbib our ob^dv:!. Euptfiffut' tbo ifufceo ui ihu Q^p 
KqpoiklE d:[bd:ilvdy 10 liilucrml piTuiiic mil -jj minr ijjjpi Ip buillilpiifiii tuBiBnTMni. Thmutf 

niF’'[il]|mli!TTt, ihr Uniird ShlH un- win iho bJEh ifniuBd. Uui fcneivLil uiiJpiiiiol wniiU mn 

ItW nik OdWElkcnlhJ Oit -^FliH'til'fiifij jni S^mnj. iiiw-.i|TX[fi;:i pfmpptknj. Ibll ■P tn 411 EdlllioUJ!l 
nJiov 
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t'lmch FnjldBhi £1^10.47, mod ibn- lecjumpv^Hi'm. di<( bbunf OiinrH- cunriKy pmotiifk 
Bu/il-^RnpntnMhimn'ilmTiiocidb'midt jnuliTEDiiiiiiDnis.df luvDmuiyiii Fkiidiuu Auk. 

Tht Udjiol RiUdp bn ilxii wnthal bund b ilfixiEllKh din &d|i'f Pxiu 00 [unvnoy Hir>DillDa£o. Lose 
mmih. d» Ddf- 4d imly muhililecil InKmiuin with o iiiuidfiK Ibr bichin^ nA: ur>;it)Bcp - 
modcfiiHa i£f ihln^'-yurold upcnfuiil mlc^ (br i^uj'uie P'd Aii rmporndbilicr. IWn- iBt nsw 
Famuli vp Pmnl ^iiiin. ihi IMT if ill Koilinizn nroob moDtrluoly ooumdu' emftuy [i^iiKP md 
■tbsh impKl ou Ihs .nihlllly ordiD ODUuy tad 'th: w^ld asmuy. Thp^ dprirocn nu- idopluJ bv dd 
oiHEiwlieliiii%dnnk:uiiii^du:IMF'4mpnibciship i>miSM^D rfdii- iwsncv-Foif IhlFBoinl chiin^ 
psrpiBtinE I'dt h pnouil oFib: IFiJ'i lodiij pow<i. ii^ {ppricil ibe dcu^bn. QTJ7CknL uid dii 
imaiiia-lihl dtuir it^fKiPod. 



Oniimll/. Ap npw cwiiinn Hodi t iinirij! ^ k fMF ii ^iiinu Jtrhivjn nit 

SlTLicillllKt bhl U du Aflbi iliCia. 

ULS-KiUM^ 

Tic ^IS3MUdcC'Crihtr ijk^l K^nutTiY 11 ncflil v^4fs la btini itic flrcMgc^i In dvEE ili^lsj. Much 
□flhls oFcs- Id ^ uLindJiKE DfD'ir Hji Chiipdi'i. uapo^lpjod p^Dwlh loi also bttii i 

pniinc TiAt llip Uniltd Slilts ihd Chuu D^^Hbcf Jiciiurii H^cvcrdOp^iArt Dfxlnbil ^adhortf 
Qvt^n. 

'lit glDt>i]i] CDDiKHIlIt lUDUtHlfi: iA npklt'. I KtciulDRKll innD>EClOIl, Ul^ rkiki gklhKwfljDn 

■IIP ppicfil fliivn? nf rtui]|iit. tltUniiDd£ujal^tt^tdiit]a'K=uKijily fn.irnDpc]wic39^ CiniiD, bo'wevtfr 
ottnti idicciiiCjiulilt ditlCciiuHii jniit niEil. and u-ia hmr t>TTQ>jlh3' fix .Inici km wihIexi JiTnAd by 
ppu^^'^il fcDCDK Chhu la btcoint dit Cilc nn Ac pnaiq- pf rppjd ficbaA tocccrnk [huiiQC, ml 
die RMB Jn i^itiluL ChiiKnwdaljp play bylhi Idles of Ihegiuik. BdiiituBti RMili^miFJiDnznr 
cunmry IrfiilEom -Kin cJKr dit unJtiLyin; pfulpbalb^inn iivd »chnDli^i:Bd ctun^ 


Lf ItH Unlltd iiiua ^pu aujKrfjy tu^laiipn ihi^ is pc[1«i^1cd abiPiJ is iiuIsitfjllsT, IntCAm' 
-DnnlldfTKs in iIk 'cpcwnr df piiti^ncci^ cuiM bt^lm^pciiul, ilimin^jnu pipilB) infloM? nlo ilu 
Umitd Jiuics, ud poiaicilly piiiiinu upaird pnaawT cm Inirnal rjlM and prUcii. Fuiititr, iFw^ adnpt 
lEKialilipn bugrbidl x ont tounDy, wt mi^ bt mlcdfid cf die riali iIhH w«. >^1 crtdlD a icliiiaorv 

Uiii dilkrii ml^i nPL inpKidini. asiinai Ihc Unikd 'Hitt Tlu cculd miuiia a^nrt 
«Qccts Cbrtba omiiTlb fiacciaiing iCdic iHittiuiiiml winpiiry twaiEiri. 

CuncMy yillkililjujHbc 


Mmy cruit pnipDmli uikicr csaipi'.ltT^lhn mindati dclrnnjuoon cl cunciitici snp m 

"fsidUTIEnllJ miatll£lll]ldll1‘is S tUIS fer reiiribdul neaSjrrp^ Fntfdxa^r^ TTridllpTw n^mr IS I liSalLI 
Dcrk:t]iL liilbnl, die TMF imjsdtd ~nnilanKntiJ mtulinsintnL’' u u Ibuidicijn nfiii np> rvnnKy 
iiEvcillHucdKisH^ alrcEuip ilui li misi Itc ilunuijiilt'iiiihzTd^ m.icp.-edm IMFiii.'wIIIuli: 
uQrk. 


Ill uatAip; EUITSIH 7 niiaaliuirHe:l, toonimiua: lypKiUy iifJy cn auukls 1 ^ 11.1 «dtis»jIe ‘Vul 
DiriibbrMn txchmp juhs" uid Otd ui -EunpiH; miif liumuict ^ pt Iht tc uuIcy viluiiAii - w 

dpri^isfls rmn Ihcat rampiDtd n«L cquilibniun dufhmgc Thtra pt muiy anxocKhca do diesc 
caJculsdaii - uuic njy y 'Wcirosiipnik baluKt" aiprooch. dilicfi on '^uvkkrsJ tpinilibipuni 
aipbBfiP mit meddB^, oml DdKrs simply; nc ppriiy'' cilculalidTiSr Id nima 2 liw. 

Hd nudda mitd iimiaa osiiuiipikiis. Anmiij ixlisia. ibiyjld s aunainabk tximuJ posimui mem u 
PUU1A7 Ivw a b Aar^fd Irndp KCDUilt, dj is a dcftaii of il.<± cbcsiaiM wiih nCnnat 

[U»mubllll/.' lAilUKIAdltuEiLalyinjpavinfiiid inrpdlTiaiJ blllI1[<BDOOUmi>'7 SbduU nre yupvnp 
inpjnij p^dinsTT an STdu'iiii. at pDltiHial, andifsPs S'liaili iIuIjeIl^I'' I Ipu.' dp cidt hzliKca 
nc^nd Id dxdliu'i.ge iut TVlipi piip; iudp]! should lx ustd In dclluM^ lumiiul pricpa? 

lAlnl ia tbp pir^pir jatA bisiKl (br nitdMlr^ pattluilp; ptnrn^ Wl^l ar: Ibo lay vH-iibits 
innuenclri; Uit liduvra-air tarfii*i[;t, Pries mi Iheir proptr wei^itTU? 


Dttitihh:ji.tu Uit HuKCEi Lp tesa* ^utalipns. a PridE ra^g: od'ctsiilu ii yrsbkil On; eaidy on Cimi, 
oc^lilidiaGadimk [m:ircli,Jdciidme:uittiniHy lnjiprinijpod'talinuLc^ os Unit ik:i Had ip y; 
duitli jU Sll ^Tdind indcnnltntku. pf Ibi rmjdihh. Tbc tdiitJ ihlj lindipc in m April HJCS 
rupal. 
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11 H dll^uh IXfl Fully Hill ucciifAly ^ Ih* rp|lFn.<Tr 4 ^vngrny nlr^iml 1o 

d^chiiii^ ni± ridEnniicJi»i. >n pprlkuUr, iTKHi iTKidtli 4] Ml iilcf- in» Kio«un Sp vrorU's di^inic'j] 
|TTivii? Amdal mick«u and ihcir impjci «n -ciurcnLy vjJuiokdi. V^ei, vulutit' uT pUiii 
exFluiu^ irinuiiJdiui hi not ifttn'k eiLccife dr indf *Hiw:iiiTiE ihil Ifk* pl#c* pidT HI *ncjTr y«r 
-CiTTOHiusi i3in be iFbcliiiHil^ 'inidDC'^ii«r as dcAwl by t modc^ dlLi undmulLiKioti cixiy 

nCfliJl b^dfD purely iriirkdl fFulpSttldU. I1iii U^taxully Ihc-cuc br J:^n dkI $wibAp-LinA ciypilrip? 
ifiih lliLiiiirgaiirciicidtiniiiypiviinblhE Ek>tul ItnHKilt syndic ydl fqKlibnEinE i3iB< fipiliJ 
oulOcHT in dJ>[ry 3cm' dHueant micfen Eiua. Fjilluit m nnuidiiJ uuikei ±JIb«i ihu 
ds-Ediiu. EduU reril Id dufiocki -hIbu i5ith»njit ™iB pm whnllr nariwl ddlnmUictl bauE usHswd as 
FwlpnKTpiilly miHli£n«l 

Mild, i^niulici (Ikiii rai muliibifrM ml nEthiiicP nin. - pr indrws of a oouimy'i -cuiraHy 
vilmrinn ajiiml ila Ezadidj paniitn Ax ndcnist |Au:b lUIbiakb. md biil±.^iibi.or.iiidi 

pidHEf. Edouiiviiscfi view HibrMJi^i{ibmiimrEErhpnBPnl«i9.Llm mini Eoncxpl. hdclicalty 
HKxkiic. KtnpiKbE a. bolalEraJ o^ilibnum eaduuiy: Jii£ iinpIlH iboi oni- lc9Uii.s ilxi dpfMiopdm 
unbcinii of bildidd iiadt, iii«aunat dill irih" wliviLY UKrtbErcErnitry. Tp bp 

miiTF (indi^pp inplilipriHii fioBjiEni! oieIi bytitiial nlEO^ tui ibiy Dde- lmEf«Hd la. uusiinp ihi duodJon 
in ip^cli LxunxDcy mi^' rr^t Tar itu- oF miiiinijdjig Erulir^jdiinia- 

Eqmiibnini xicyhanSE' niE inilym 1 1 1 u.Yinlip-'hllC' iBdEniiin^. IF ivuny iiuJiiLiiti^ eiuhu^t' lux 
■uiEldla j1rid iuofbr dbitdiicitMJ oiiBluAiuiti dnl piiiBl a Inpadly irmilar miiiP pf misaliEPmEnl. ibH ii 
luuhlc iiiFirnnaiiup F^ul i«4i3p PYPFjnEX FHP mpddis ridd vahrfilt iniii^Lb ilxix ii no ixliibli or 
pfscisi nHtbod (vr Hlinunnj; ibo fxspx eWu or on tcuiuuy'i FTuci^i r^tetw imuuHr^ 

difiEiiiJy I. LUP-dKy'i KlcmJiiiJipn Ai- Spot Ophl rap aflhb disiirguiAod inskfwcliof Ui. iHdi 
Bmttm Womt CcoLpisI rtvlonuty pui d: "hloc of die- ippiQiili^ iq udidi^ rax J^soiTulriuiini idl 
Qiily pan. arilK raty - lOit [b± several khmlFulM mm ipijphirtdi’frmni jnTii.pf (hs altpVnl'p body." 

UnpE ihn ediicoix of FiiulinKnraJ unuolijiuucei lo delve a tilskral ciiategr caluJdain Ipe |3^ 
pvTxiKiiFbqHPiiiii.'tnilcpcTuliin.tlPPP umllbbimHl IIh IMf qiprpipb Ip FiudimEmil mtsaliEimorK. 
On nacEon 'perlEtninj: Lo Ibc: ^-Tl, ib: TraiHry defSpis u eollta^ea n CJtSTFt aid Ciumirae. Dili 
ibiiig LoneiKy oekuJdHiii fui dbniiiDlly |k± pTe^mrn and mliibilily bp ilaipnnim trai? rnnadw. 
'■hieh (EP EiiK anipur pcpekrz* uilh imptfE Id U.^. ocuplluice ViHb. WTU eiilei, ludeeiones Ibe 
vndenoK ofsonK of die tc^Eluive qiproaeln. 

miiPjLiaues 

Sehtk fcTlbp hilli inpludp provisions EHTSiribAibc! Trouixy u pppoae myahibge xl liiLetiaailoiuF 
FinmoiiL bsUiuiioe. goves'oodee amu^naiLj if m. cumiry wiih a riirr^Dcy dppilfnalEd Fpt ppPion '^eem Eo 
rTEd.vcahi!fi>P"»iiiivl'P'b Sish provtsiais am dbiriiMiicl] DO Lf.S. imertai. TbeMFiEunoK 

vpdqsErDcnre IsoulodoDuch'vtibKdiy'i.^tijIoeaiioiiiya^ iFc jjowinj.»q)|riEf™»iy i-i i i.jnim j. 

ihibcei eooiMiiiles. FMF erBidicia k enrmnlly iJiapnspinE SJpiTmiuKf refpnni aimed ol ^if^ oplim 
ppcMn' Srni pvaTHtiUEBEUlpd -EPHibies eo iKlir rqpreseined, dyueulii edtexplnj hudcei eonioeflea Tlie 
uniied IbiiH 'has Eol diis BtoOeniicaijoii piioeai^ Kclein.^ in knyfi qnyrifiriy, nurkd pppfoixni^ lTT>n 
itilliip away Tniin lit wiiiliilaiyral syTipm rrom odiiEb '■c HroruEy bibellL 


liiidb le^lslulve- p^uiara eould pici-iiii maiT mnaijnE marliptr ftpm iicraeinE EhtwwriEh: m Uh 
lUF, pioumahFy in i>i4w Fp kpefo Cbmii Ami udOE ah inceitie' m In dieie. Vei eepeii irCFiiea'j laili^ 
AoT.'mlLniPioarasiScofitco'ernoiioeiedcHe. pivewUHeeuinnn^nirnr-^r^FFHPm il Kjlllikilyitill 
It or a Ime3 In Itas. Uuu rhiiu'p iiw wpiihi in ihp umrU EYConomy. China ilrooity has ru OEvn Board 
:^i m ihe IMF Cb bslinDP. Ihts provision wi wEd litxly be IheRK-iare in inllueTBli^ CThKi^ behickx. 

4 
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bU£ IlIKfA IJil. wlI&. iiiuiy onagli^ illMfkri uouiLj-n iriHiikd Ihi: WulJ ]uii IIiuikI 

Iqjily luciKirv mnlirnjxiiinn ^ IMI-'. 

Pmpoi^ m canikler 'tetuedlaJ aiovsnikur * itu- CHelga ucLUogt mirlKU Ji i. caiuxcr-niYpjfn iq 
ciDTCiK^' misB:iiniTKnl ut ill-adviiwL FL wuld b4 «T»nMu:ly diflinjlt inkniow a ■ nrnmrii' Ihil 

^ nii1 ilil^^lHQuIly, nt L|^ cx^ cd'^C RVIR, Hilikli b ^uJ±d -iMly hi C^udA. Ev^i if iA± ^>j|il 

mbaverK- in Ibe Cldnne Eickei by buying KMU^ Chbu Ji Uk oimi linK- mi^ bo in ils own macbrl 

i^llr^ RM^ h ih^ ly?il. 1^ 'bUIiV d^^rrl friim iiiir Errorii In wiuL wilh ^IniE In 

cofTboi ibi RMB 1 undtrh'alurUDa, imjvHdiiie-:^' mui itK KhlS'i tdu^ aid H^iiy; fa grcuKf Aexibilny 
in Ihf ciiTT*TKy iTEim? 

TtaiJi you. 


-,1iV 


i 


Chairman LEVIN. 
Brinza. Welcome. 


Next, Assistant U.S. Trade Rep. Daniel 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL BRINZA, ASSISTANT U.S. TRADE REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR MONITORING AND ENFORCEMENT, OF- 
FICE OF THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr. BRINZA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ranking Member 
Merger and Members of the Subcommittee on Trade. I am pleased 
to participate in today’s hearing. I understand that today’s hearing 
is focused principally on China currency and trade issues, including 
possible legislation relating to those issues. 

Within the Administration, the Treasury Department is charged 
with responsibility for currency and exchange rate matters, while 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative is responsible for devel- 
oping and coordinating U.S. international trade and investment 
policy. Our view aims at increasing exports; securing a level play- 
ing field for American workers, farmers and businesses; and ensur- 
ing fair treatment for U.S. investment abroad. We seek to resolve 
trade problems using a wide variety of tools, including bilateral dis- 
cussions, negotiations and formal dispute settlement proceedings. 

Our work depends at its core on the commitment of the United 
States Government, including the Congress, to uphold our inter- 
national trade agreements. Accordingly, one key barometer that we 
apply in considering all potential trade legislation is World Trade 
Organization consistency. It is important to avoid enactment of 
WTO inconsistent legislation. Not only would it likely be chal- 
lenged in WTO dispute settlement, potentially resulting in the im- 
position of sanctions or other measures against U.S. exports, serv- 
ice providers or intellectual property, it would undermine U.S. 
credibility as we seek to promote compliance by our trading part- 
ners with their international trade obligations. For example, legis- 
lation has been introduced in this Congress in response to China’s 
currency practices which appears to raise serious concerns under 
international trade remedies rules and could invite WTO sanction 
retaliation against U.S. goods and services as well as foreign mir- 
ror legislation and trigger a global cycle of protectionist legislation. 

Taken together, the Administration’s engagement in the inter- 
national economic realm uses the best tools available to us to serve 
the American people’s interest in building strong, mutually bene- 
ficial economic relations with our global trading partners, including 
China. 

To provide a more concrete perspective on our work, I will give 
you a brief overview of USTR’s recent engagement with China, 
touching on the mechanisms USTR uses to address key trade con- 
cerns. Since succeeding to the WTO 5 years ago, China has taken 
significant steps in an effort to bring its trading system into com- 
pliance with WTO rules. U.S. businesses, workers, farmers, service 
providers and consumers have benefited significantly from these 
steps and continue to do so as U.S. -China trade grows. Indeed, last 
year U.S. exports to China climbed by 32 percent, while China’s ex- 
ports to the United States increased by 18 percent. 

China today has become our fourth largest export market and 
the fastest-growing major export market for the United States in 
the world. It is helping to support thousands of American jobs 
today and will support even more in the future. Despite this 
progress, China’s record in implementing its WTO obligations is 
mixed. In our engagement with China, we follow a dual-track ap- 
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proach; a bilateral dialogue together with a full willingness to use 
WTO’s dispute settlement where appropriate. 

Considering bilateral dialogues, the United States has achieved 
some important successes. For example, China made several com- 
mitments related to IPR protection and enforcement, to eliminate 
duplicative testing and certification requirements applicable to im- 
ported medical devices, and to make adjustments to its registered 
capital requirements for telecommunication service providers. 
China also reaffirmed past commitments to technology neutrality 
for 3G telecommunication standards, and to ensure that new rules 
in the postal area would not negatively affect foreign express couri- 
ers. 

To date we have turned to formal WTO dispute settlement in five 
instances. With respect to semiconductors, it has filed a WTO dis- 
pute against China challenging value-added tax rebates that dis- 
criminate against imported semiconductors. As a result, the United 
States and China resolved the matter, ensuring fair access for 
manufacturers and workers to a market worth over $2 billion. 

Auto parts, the U.S. acted together with the European Commu- 
nities and Canada, launched a WTO dispute settlement case chal- 
lenging China rules that provide for prohibited local content re- 
quirements in the auto sector through discriminatory charges on 
imported auto parts. This case is now before a WTO panel with a 
decision expected in January 2008. 

Industrial subsidies. The U.S., later joined by Mexico, filed a 
WTO challenge against several Chinese subsidy programs that ap- 
pear to be prohibited under WTO rules, either as export or import 
substitution subsidies. We have now asked the WTO to establish 
an arbitral panel to hear our case. 

Intellectual property and market access. The U.S. initiated 
WTO’s free settlement proceedings on Chinese market access re- 
strictions in copyright-intensive industries, books, newspapers and 
periodicals, and audio and video products. We have held initial con- 
sultations, and additional consultations are under way. 

Intellectual property protection. The U.S. has launched a WTO 
challenge to various deficiencies in China’s legal regime for pro- 
tecting and enforcing copyrights and trademarks that affect a wide 
range of products. Consultations have recently taken place. 

One area we have not yet reached a satisfactory conclusion is in 
the area of beef trade. Working closely with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, we have been in contact with China to seek a full reopen- 
ing of the beef market consistent with international standards. 

In summary, USTR is committed to ensuring that we are using 
the most effective tools at our disposal to pursue an open and fair 
trade relationship with China. This effort ties into broader Admin- 
istration engagement on international economic issues, including 
work by Treasury and Commerce and with Members of Congress 
to achieve a more flexible market-based exchange rate for China’s 
currency and a level playing field for American businesses, workers 
and farmers. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I will be happy 
to take any questions. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brinza follows:] 
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Statement of The Honorable Daniel Brinza, 
Assistant U.S. Trade Representative for Monitoring and 
Enforeement, Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 


WftlTTHK TliiTIHUNYOH 1>ANIEL BftINZA. OliPCTl' CiKKEK.XL aJUNSKL ANU- 
ASSIST .^87 U.S TTiAriE FtE PfiESETJTATlVETOn; MOMITOftlMO ANP EWroftCEME'JT. 
ISKHJKHTHh HOUSE-; WAVS A.N1] MKAPffi SUHlTJHMriTKE; ON TlLAIJt: 

Al^sl^^tUT 


l^rihduL-iluH 


flA^rvun Ltvin, EuJldr^ Member llLrijl^.uildEUil^uiiJi^ rvumih^ri At ilu Mliia. 

T-^r. P picwrf 'u pirtivT* i" I'.ulf 


I inilrr-ft^nj lliil IikViv'^ Ei^inn|j Ih prinripdl^ m f birci ^iktvt^s- sviiI Indj.: ikkiki, 

■rhdinj; pc'Ablc' Ic^dKion [rLiiii;^ la itnu- luucs. 

W'Rhn ifK Admin iimliDrLiht Tknsurj'UicpaniTKnl isctari'cd'Bilh'mfKiiaibililsf rDrm[Tm:j|i 
jnJ mliui^ iiA: ±bi^i>. ^Iiilb llir OfTlu: -iif Ih: IJJ;. TrjA: Hufrcinilrilb-c fUFiTIll ii im.|H^lilr b 
deiptbpiat: ind coordfiami; U.S. inoimiliciMl Iradlp aid polKv Our vAcri aims k 

by Ii'LlIkn IIS' AmLi-iOlib jirhSl^ l\td b 

hivl firiJ for .Aimrican wprtwii. famKir and IhisiiKJKj in UMeiBra! nijrlKl). and mnriiif 

Tur ditininiuM. f» U.S. iin-t^iitiii ihnuJ. UHTE nt^ nUiiium; v^-iih uiImi iMunuIr^ an dir^ 

mi**!*! In addltipfi. Kct 'u 'tv.'I'-v tradf pn.Aiknu ninE a -^irk ‘■■ari^iT ijfiwV. iiKlifinE 
bilaK[bldJiru:siHit niigaiKioiis.and.foninLildiffiuu'Kiilenieni [sucecdin^. 

The Uiiirh I, if Ih: U^T^ ^ "[A'n lenl rv^vr IthL ^ifiirlci ^-prTjN, Hi iLe v^VTi Ihc 

rxnuniinKm of ibi Unml Suit: -Ua^iomiTKin. wrhdin^ ihe On^roo. la i^riKllinR our inicncnKnil 

buir ■^.ruciiiciiL-t Auciinllii eni: kc^ kiniiihilcT tkjd lA-e ipph' aimJilcrrrifj. dl peAirtf Eli Indi: 

krEh-hlimi] ^'«dd I lado Oisinizaikn IWlOlocoiiiimry. Ii is impciuBL la avod EnirrwnLDl 

WTn iiiLiir»ii:d. li^diCui. 'MiC iHily wEulil il liluk Iw UidlisfinJ in WTO ilrfulr hruLriVnC. 
pulinliilh rnulUnc nlht imposiliunofiairrionsorodiiTinKasiris lEiinsi U.S.o^mi.Mri'ioo 
(MUiyiikrH ur iniHlaaliul fkiifCaiy, k WidliJ Uldenuilit' L'.S. Licilitdil^s Ah ua mjcL 10 prullmti: 
oonpliinir by our iradmfi paPnrrs -wilh dbrir inKmiy.>oiul liaih oUiBSliuii! Fur rswnpk. kuislilicin 
IUh trtni InnuMkiiTSl ai ihii Carij^s In ri^iporiM- in (.trlni'i isarnflay pnonke^ v^likli jppiaii^ in 
?vti'.i|i¥ omrmrr unin intrrnatvnpl iiarfc -irmcdiw ivipj rrn) r rrti irTi-irv WTO-wivliunisI reldialkwi 
agninsi: l.L£. ^nods and snvaxs, ai Ytall u. foial^ '-uinar lr^islicion.~ ind olgai' i gkM. ryrla of 
pmlacliniwa ly^hl^k-Ei. 


I ISTH 'i lEniKli hi ikihkvn miAE|.A-ivi:n. iiiiAiJ i.^fiEiiin^ IraiL pdiiA-'t nk-iEiil 111 inL-i ■ Ini^r 

oennamk pctioypirujio.ofoouiK. TlK}'HJnwn:TTicanO''S':nk)nsKi;Eirosila-Bnowmo'uid 

iSliET miAirH III rh: fiiuihilii mdiii he u dl iei Uir C'liildiExi'n ]^E[CdiljiiEiirH v4TH-k nil jdi'lejl 

oompcIilivcriEU. tkiKmprcrmnion uidicadmininTKionofdoiTKSlirliad: mnrdy kn.^. Tdtm 
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Chairman LEVIN. At last Commissioner Baldwin. We look for- 
ward to your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL BALDWIN, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, U.S. CUSTOMS 

AND BORDER PROTECTION, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND 

SECURITY 

Mr. BALDWIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Sub- 
committee. I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss the 
actions we are taking at Customs and Border Protection to enforce 
our trade laws and ensure the safety of our imported food products. 

My name is Dan Baldwin. I am the Assistant Commissioner with 
our newly created Office of International Trade. My office holds the 
responsibility of formulating CBP’s trade policy and enforcing U.S. 
import laws. As the value and complexity of our trade continues to 
grow, CBP recognizes the challenges we face to maintain a safe 
and secure food supply chain. 

Since 9/11, CBP’s priority mission has been to secure the Na- 
tion’s borders from terrorists and terrorist weapons while facili- 
tating the flow of legitimate travel and trade. In support of this 
mission, CBP has designed strategies to manage the risk of agri- 
culture and other trade products to ensure that no contamination 
and no harm comes to our Nation. 

As the guardian of our Nation’s borders, CBP has broad author- 
ity to interdict food imports and other trade goods at the ports of 
entry. We frequently interact with various government agencies, 
including these here at the table, but also including Food Safety In- 
spection Service and FDA, on questions related to enforcement ac- 
tions, as those agencies house subject matter experts on many 
trade policy and trade safety issues. Thus, CBP is able to rely on 
statutory authority of the Federal agencies with specific mandates 
to enforcing our trade laws and our food safety regulations to final- 
ize our enforcement actions. 

As with our approach to antiterrorism, CBP has taken a multi- 
layer approach to protect the safety of the American trade system. 
In my testimony today I would like to highlight three key aspects 
that CBP has focused on primarily in the food safety arena, as was 
mentioned at the earlier panel that food and import safety is tak- 
ing on new importance, and CBP is at the forefront of that. First 
I would like to highlight CBP’s national trade strategy; second, 
CBP targeting efforts; and finally, CBP personnel dedicated to the 
fight. After briefly discussing these three topics, I can highlight 
some of our experiences with these operations. 

First, pursuant to our twin goals of fostering legitimate trade 
and travel while securing our borders, CBP has developed a na- 
tional trade strategy to help our agency successfully fulfill our 
trade facilitation and trade enforcement mandate. Our national 
trade strategy is based on six priority trade initiatives. Agriculture 
is among them, but they also include textiles and wearing apparel 
enforcement, antidumping and countervailing duty enforcement, in- 
tellectual property rights enforcement, and revenue protection. 

Under the terms of our trade prioritization strategy, we focus our 
resources and efforts to address areas of key trade importance. Our 
goals are to detect and interdict agro and bioterrorism in the food 
safety arena and prevent the unintentional introduction of pests, 
diseases and unsafe agriculture and food products. This enables 
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CBP to promote our Nation’s economic security through enforce- 
ment of our regulatory trade laws. 

Second, CBP uses various targeting mechanisms to ensure the 
compliance and safety of food and agriculture products imported 
into the United States and thereby work to achieve CBP goals that 
I have just listed for you. 

CBP, in coordination with FSIS and FDA, utilizes the following 
mechanisms to ensure safety of the American food supply. Our 
Automated Targeting System is based on algorithims and rules of 
a flexible, constantly evolving targeting system that integrates en- 
forcement and commercial databases. ATS is essential to CBP’s 
ability to target high-risk cargo entering the United States based 
upon advanced manifest information. 

CBP also uses the Automated Manifest System, or AMS, which 
provides us with advanced cargo information to be used for tar- 
geting screening of all imported merchandise. We utilize this sys- 
tem to assure appropriate coordination with other regulatory agen- 
cies. 

The Automated Commercial System, or ACS, CBP’s automated 
system of record for entry processing and cargo clearance, allows 
us to screen for additional food and agriculture risks as well as the 
vast majority of our trade issues. The majority of our trade-tar- 
geting criteria present in this system are intended to prevent the 
introduction of contamination, pests or diseases. Approximately 87 
percent of our current criteria in ACS are agriculture-related. 

In addition to these systems, CBP maintains the National Tar- 
geting Center. The NTC is the state-of-the-art facility in which per- 
sonnel from several separate government agencies are co-located to 
review advanced cargo information on all inbound shipments. 

In addition to sophisticated targeting systems and coordination 
between agencies, CBP maintains a diverse workforce that is spe- 
cifically trained to detect and prevent imports that may be harmful 
to the American public. 

CBP personnel receive specific training on agro and bioterror in- 
cidents. We currently have the ability to rapidly deploy more than 
18,000 CBP officers, 2,000 agriculture specialists and 1,000 import 
specialists in response to a threat to our agriculture and food sup- 
ply. Furthermore, CBP’s Laboratory and Scientific Services (LSS) 
maintains eight separate laboratories around the country with a 
24/7 technical reach-back center. 

With these resources CBP has responded to the increased need 
for focus on food safety particularly from China. Overall Chinese 
food imports represent about 1-1/2 percent of total imports from 
China by value. While they may seem small, this sector is experi- 
encing recent significant growth. In 2006, Chinese food imports in- 
creased 25 percent just from the previous year, the second fastest 
growth rate compared to the top five Chinese trade sectors. In ad- 
dition, 75 percent of the overall 1 million Chinese food producers 
are small operations. These two factors result in an increased risk 
to the food supply from China. 

Food defense and food safety concerns will only increase as world 
trade in food and agriculture and other trade issues continue to 
grow and diversify. CBP will continue to focus on the issue and 
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partner with other Federal agencies to ensure the prevention of 
contaminated products from entering the United States. 

I thank the Chairman, the Ranking Member and other Members 
of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to testify today and am 
happy to answer any of your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Baldwin follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Daniel Baldwin, 

Assistant Commissioner, Office of International Trade, 

U.S. Customs and Border Protection, Department of Homeland Security 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before 
you today to discuss the actions we are taking at Customs and Border Protection 
(CBP) to ensure the safety of imported food. My name is Dan Baldwin and I am 
the Assistant Commissioner in the Office of International Trade at U.S. Customs 
and Border Protection. My office holds the responsibility of formulating CBP’s trade 
policy, developing pro^ams, and enforcing U.S. import laws. The food and agri- 
culture industry contributes significantly to the United States economy. As the 
value and complexity of our food imports continues to grow, CBP recognizes the 
challenges we face to maintain a safe and secure food supply. To meet this chal- 
lenge, 0MB and the relevant food safety agencies are collaborating on ways to most 
effectively address issues raised in GAO’s designation of Federal Oversight of Food 
Safety as a high-risk item in February 2007. 

CBP has taken great strides toward securing America’s borders, including the pro- 
tection of our food supply and the economic health of American agriculture. Since 
September 11, 2001, CBP’s priority mission has been to secure the Nation’s borders 
from terrorists and terrorist weapons while facilitating the flow of legitimate travel 
and trade. In support of this mission, CBP has designed strategies to manage the 
risk of an agricultural product contamination that may cause harm to the American 
public or damage to the Nation’s economy. 

CBP has worked extensively to coordinate activities and enforcement actions with 
USDA and HHS, and in particular the FDA. As the guardian of our Nation’s bor- 
ders, CBP has broad authority to interdict imports of food and agricultural products 
at the Port of Entry. We frequently interact with USDA and FDA on questions re- 
garding enforcement action, as those departments house the subject matter exper- 
tise on food and agriculture admissibility standards. CBP is able to rely on the stat- 
utory authority of other federal agencies with the specific mandate of enforcing food 
safety regulations to finalize enforcement actions on food safety issues. 

CBP’S CURRENT ENFORCEMENT STRATEGY 

As with our approach to anti-terrorism, CBP has taken a multi-layered approach 
to protect the safety of America’s food imports. In my testimony today, I would like 
to highlight the three key aspects that CBP has utilized in its efforts to date: CBP’s 
National Trade Strategy, CBP Targeting, and CBP Personnel. After briefly dis- 
cussing these three topics, I will discuss our experience with food safety operations. 

NATIONAL TRADE STRATEGY: AGRICULTURE ESTABLISHED AS PRI- 
ORITY TRADE INITIATIVE 

Pursuant to our twin goals of fostering legitimate trade and travel while securing 
America’s borders, CBP has developed a National Trade Strategy to help our agency 
successfully fulfill our trade facilitation and trade enforcement mandate. Our Na- 
tional Trade Strategy is based upon six Priority Trade Initiatives (PTI), these PTI’s 
are: Antidumping and Countervailing Duty, Intellectual Property Rights, Textiles 
and Wearing Apparel, Revenue, Agriculture, and Penalties. Under the terms of our 
trade prioritization strategy we focus CBP resources in our efforts to address areas 
of key trade importance. I would like the Committee to note that Agriculture is one 
of our six PTI’s. 

The goals of the agriculture trade strategy include: 

1) The detection and prevention of agro-terrorism and bio-terrorism, i.e., the inten- 
tional contamination of an agricultural product or food, or the intentional introduc- 
tion of diseases or pests intended to cause harm to the American public, American 
agriculture, or the Nation’s economy. 

2) The detection and prevention of the unintentional introduction into the United 
States of pests or diseases that would cause harm to the American public, American 
agriculture, or the Nation’s economy. 

3) The detection and prevention of the unintentional introduction of adulterated, 
contaminated, or unsafe agricultural and food products into the United States that 
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would cause harm to the American public, American agriculture, or the Nation’s 
economy. 

4) The promotion of our Nation’s economie seeurity through the faeilitation of law- 
ful international trade and enforcement of regulatory trade laws. 

TARGETING 

CBP uses various targeting mechanisms to ensure the compliance and safety of 
food and agricultural products imported into the U.S. These mechanisms are specifi- 
cally designed to incorporate the food safety concerns of USDA and HHS. 

One of the systems used is our Automated Targeting System (ATS). ATS, which 
is based on algorithms and rules, is a flexible, constantly evolving system that inte- 
grates enforcement and commercial databases. ATS is essential to GBP’s ability to 
target high-risk cargo entering the United States. ATS is the system through which 
we process advance manifest information to detect anomalies and “red flags,” and 
determine which cargo is “high risk” and should be scrutinized at the port of arrival. 

Another system CBP uses is the Automated Manifest System, which provides us 
with advanced cargo information to be used for targeting and screening of all im- 
ported merchandise. This advance information allows CBP to identify shipments of 
interest in advance of arrival. By identifying shipments in advance, CBP is better 
able to focus resources on those shipments which may be of concern, prevent their 
introduction into the commerce, and ensure appropriate coordination with other reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

The Automated Commercial System (ACS), CBP’s automated system of record for 
entry processing and cargo clearance, allows us to screen for additional food and ag- 
ricultural risks. The majority of the targeting criteria present in this system are 
used to prevent the introduction of contamination, pests, or diseases. Approximately 
87% of the cargo criteria in ACS are agriculture related. 

In addition to these CBP automated systems, CBP maintains the National Tar- 
geting Center (NTC). The NTC is the facility at which personnel from several sepa- 
rate government agencies are co-located to review advanced cargo information on all 
inbound shipments. At the NTC, CBP personnel are able to quickly coordinate with 
personnel from other federal agencies such as the FDA, Food Safety and Inspection 
Service (FSIS), and Animal Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) to target high 
risk food shipments 

Furthermore, the Public Health Security and Bioterrorism Preparedness and Re- 
sponse Act of 2002 (BTA) authorized FDA to receive prior information to target 
shipments of food for human or animal consumption prior to arrival. The BTA gave 
CBP the opportunity to assist FDA with the prior notice requirements. CBP worked 
in concert with FDA to augment an existing automated interface to institute a prior- 
notice reporting requirement with minimal disruption to the trade. In addition, 
under the BTA, we worked with FDA to commission over 8,000 CBP officers to take 
action on behalf of the FDA. This commissioning allows FDA to assert a 24/7 pres- 
ence to enforce the Act at all ports. 

PERSONNEL 

In addition to sophisticated targeting systems and coordination between agencies, 
CBP maintains a diverse workforce that is specially trained to detect and prevent 
imports that may be harmful to the health of the American public. CBP Officers and 
CBP Agriculture Specialists receive specific training on agmio-terror incidents. We 
currently have the ability to deploy more than 18,000 CBP Officers, 2,000 Agricul- 
tural Specialists, and 1,000 Import Specialists in response to emerging threats to 
our agriculture and food supply. Furthermore, CBP’s Laboratory and Scientific Serv- 
ices (LSS) maintains seven separate laboratories around the country, with a 24/7 
technical reach back center. LSS employs approximately 220 chemists, biologists, 
engineers, and forensic scientists. 

Our diverse workforce enables CBP to mount rapid and effective responses to pro- 
tect U.S. agricultural resources by utilizing the specialized training of CBP Officers, 
Agriculture Specialists, Import Specialists, International Trade Specialists, and Lab- 
oratory Technicians. Each of these CBP occupations works together to gather intel- 
ligence, establish target criteria, gather and test samples, and analyze and report 
results. Because of their specialized training in the use of personal protective equip- 
ment for handling potentially hazardous or infectious materials, CBP Agriculture 
Specialists play a vital role during food safety operations. 

FOOD SAFETY OPERATIONS 

Trade analysis and targeting methodologies designed to ensure the safety of the 
food supply allow CBP to proactively identify shipments containing possible food 
contamination prior to its arrival. This targeting allows us to fulfill our mission 
while allowing us to facilitate legitimate trade. 
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While food safety has recently grown in importance in the public eye, CBP has 
been involved in food safety related initiatives for the past several years. 

In 2006, CBP was involved in the detection of numerous incidents of food contami- 
nation or smuggling of prohibited food products from China. A significant number 
of shipments of Chinese poultry products were seized including 45 containers smug- 
gling prohibited product. CBP developed a food safety operation to combat the smug- 
gling by targeting known smugglers of prohibited poultry products. 

In April 2007, it was discovered that food from China was contaminated with mel- 
amine potentially harmful to animals as well as humans. CBP initiated a special 
operation to determine the scope of the potential problem. The nature of the oper- 
ation was to augment FDA’s focus with the intention to assess the risk of contami- 
nation from countries worldwide and to identify possible transshipment of Chinese 
product. CBP sampled and conducted laboratory analysis, the results of which were 
coordinated with FDA. 

In this most recent action, CBP targeted and detained 928 entries (shipments) 
over a four-week period. Samples were pulled on 202 entries, comprising over 400 
separate production lot samples, and sent to CBP’s laboratories for analysis. All 
samples tested negative for the presence of melamine. As a result of the operation, 
CBP tested samples of product from 23 countries and shipped by suppliers/pro- 
ducers that account for over 59% of the imported volume of the merchandise in the 
previous 12-month period. This scientific data gives the Government and the public 
assurance that the melamine issue relating to imports was in fact isolated to a few 
Chinese suppliers, and not a widespread, global problem. In coordination with FDA, 
CBP developed a follow-up monitoring program that uses a computer-generated sta- 
tistical sample to measure ongoing compliance. 

This high profile enforcement effort has helped CBP refine its methodology to con- 
duct future food safety operations and enhance our working relationship with other 
federal agencies. In response, CBP has developed a Concept of Operations Document 
for food safety to institutionalize our communication and cooperation as well as the 
methods, processes, and procedures. Additionally, this food safety incident has 
brought to the forefront the need to maximize the power of the government to re- 
spond to future food safety issues. 

As you are well aware, there have been further contamination issues, for example, 
with imported toothpaste and selected seafood. Based on lessons learned from the 
melamine incident, we are coordinating with FDA to develop an appropriate action 
plan commensurate with the threat. 

CONCLUSION 

Food defense and food safety concerns will only increase as world trade in food 
and agriculture continues to grow and diversify. One of the methods CBP will use 
to ensure the safety of the food supply is to use statistical sampling to monitor for 
compliance. CBP will continue to approach this as a challenge worthy of a combined 
government effort. We will continue to partner with other federal agencies in order 
to refine our targeting skills and ensure the prevention of contaminated products 
from entering the U.S. 


Chairman LEVIN. All right. Now we will start our back-and- 
forth, and each of us will be limited to 5 minutes, including the 
Chairman and the Ranking Member. We have an order here, and, 
as we said at the beginning, if we run out of time with you, if any- 
one on the Committee did not have a chance to question you, they 
will start with the third panel. So, let me just begin. 

There is no doubt about the complexity of these issues, the im- 
portance of these issues. I think for us to proceed effectively, we 
need to be forthright about what the facts are and not try to tilt 
them one way or the other. Mr. Spooner, for example, and we have 
heard this from USTR, a reference to the level of exports, but in 
order for you to connect with us, you also have to talk about the 
level of imports, because our constituents, they encounter both. 

You mentioned that, to put this in perspective, U.S. exports to 
China were greater than tJ.S. exports to India, Brazil and France 
combined. To put this in full perspective, the imports from Brazil, 
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France and India were less than one-third of the imports from 
China. So, I just urge you, and I have said this to our distinguished 
Ambassador at USTR, let us talk about both. The total imports in 
2006 from those three countries was $85 billion. From China it was 
$287 billion. 

I also want to say to USTR, I did react to this sentence in this 
letter that Mr. Merger referred to, and I did earlier, that was 
signed by your boss Ambassador Schwab: The best way to achieve 
results on our goals that we share with the Members of Congress 
is not through the legislation currently being considered, but 
through continued direct, robust engagement with China’s senior 
leaders. But let us remember USTR also talks about how it has 
filed cases against China in the WTO. So, essentially you are doing 
both. You are talking with leaders, but often at the behest of Con- 
gress you are filing cases. So just to pose the issue as legislation 
versus discussions really misses the point that we are also in some 
cases, I think, not enough taking action that goes beyond talk. 

So, therefore, Mr. Sobel, let us, you and I, chat for a minute. It 
is interesting, your language that Congress is currently considering 
legislation to counter perceived unfair currency practices. Forget 
for a moment the issue of manipulation. Do you have any doubt 
that Chinese, that China, the Chinese government is engaging in 
unfair currency practices? I mean, forget for a moment the issue 
of whether or not it is something that meets the standard the 
Treasury has to deal with. Is there any doubt that these currency 
practices are unfair? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. Congressman. 

Chairman LEVIN. I am not sure you want to thank me. Really, 
aren’t they intervening directly in the market? 

Mr. SOBEL. As I noted in the opening of my testimony. Con- 
gressman, I thank you because you are raising a very legitimate 
question and point. 

Chairman LEVIN. What is the answer? 

Mr. SOBEL. As you know, we think that for China it is not just 
a question of currency. China faces the transformation of its whole 
economy from a command to a market system. It goes well, well 
beyond currency issues; it’s about the entire structure of the econ- 
omy. 

Now, when it comes to currency issues, we said very clearly in 
our reports and in testimony today that the Chinese currency is 
undervalued. We have said that China relies far too much, in our 
view, on exports. I frankly think that not only do we know it, but 
I think the Chinese know it. 

Chairman LEVIN. But doesn’t that add up to an unfair policy? 

Mr. SOBEL. On the question of is it fair or unfair, I can only tell 
you I find such terms highly subjective. I find the question of fair- 
ness in the eye of the beholder. What I find is crystal clear is that 
the Chinese are on a path of trying to reform, but they are doing 
it gradually. My feeling is that by being so gradual, they are run- 
ning major risks for themselves as well as for the world economy. 

Chairman LEVIN. Eor the U.S. 

Mr. SOBEL. I think China and the U.S. are all part of the g:lobal 
economy. I had a statistic in my testimony that U.S. and Chinese 
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growth over the last 5 years accounted for 40 percent of the world 
in total. So, obviously China’s growth affects the global economy. 

I think in the final analysis we need to stay continuously en- 
gaged with China. We need to push forward the relationship across 
a broad economic front. Most importantly what I am focused on 
and what my job is, is to advise the Secretary to help get that job 
done and to help work with China to fix its problems rapidly. 

Chairman LEVIN. My time is up. I hope others will pursue the 
question, including you are opposed to any legislation even if it is 
WTO-consistent, right, you are? If you could, yes or no? 

Mr. SOBEL. Again, we think that robust, high-level engagement 
is the best path forward. We don’t think that legislation will 
strengthen our hand in reforming the Chinese economy or enhance 
our engagement with China. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Mr. Merger, your turn. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brinza, I understand that USTR has numerous concerns 
with the bill we are examining today, not just whether they would 
accomplish the goals that they set out to do, but also whether they 
are consistent with our WTO obligations and would invite harmful 
retaliation against us, against our U.S. companies. I don’t want to 
put you in a position today of having to lay out in a public setting 
exactly what legal WTO inconsistencies are. After all, there is no 
need to give our trading partners a legal road map to use against 
us. Mowever, I am pleased that the USTR briefed the staff in detail 
before this hearing about all the problems you see. 

According to the Census Bureau, since China joined the WTO, 
U.S. exports to China have increased at a faster pace than U.S. im- 
ports from China. I am still trying to figure out why we should put 
the exports of our manufacturers’ high-tech, ag and financial serv- 
ices companies at risk by moving WTO-inconsistent legislation. 

Mr. Brinza, could you elaborate on the risk of retaliation these 
companies face, and also on the prospect that our trading partners 
may put in place copycat legislation intended to close their markets 
to our goods? 

Mr. BRINZA. Thank you, Mr. Merger. As you mentioned, we did 
express concerns with respect to the legislations being considered, 
including the concern that you mentioned with respect to the po- 
tential for retaliation and the potential for copycat and mirror- 
image legislation. As you pointed out, we don’t want to go into a 
public detailing of the basis for those concerns. We have briefed the 
staff on that. But we would say that we have seen that requests 
for authorization has just been concessions. The WTO in the past 
have covered both goods, services and intellectual property. Those 
are the types of requests that we would be able to anticipate seeing 
from trade partners in the future if they were to have a finding 
that the U.S. had acted in a WTO-inconsistent manner. Thank you. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you. 

Mr. Spooner, I wonder if the USTR has submitted a proposal as 
part of the Doha Round to seek clarification of U.S. rights and obli- 
gations with respect to the practice of zeroing. But the rules 
haven’t been changed yet, and no one can say for sure whether 
they will change. In the meantime there are outstanding WTO ap- 
pellate body rulings that limit our use of the practice. If legislation 
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forced the Department to revert to its prior practice, wouldn’t the 
United States necessarily be out of compliance with our obligations 
and in turn expose our exports to retaliation? 

Mr. SPOONER. Thank you, sir. The answer is similar to the an- 
swer Mr. Brinza gave. I would hesitate a bit to be definitive should 
the legislation pass, but the appellate body has been fairly clear on 
zeroing. If we were to pass legislation that put us out of compliance 
with our WTO obligations, our trading partners would obtain the 
ability to take retaliatory action or withdraw concessions against 
our exports and our services. So, yes, you are right, and it may 
take years to resolve this in the WTO rules negotiations. So, we 
could potentially subject ourselves to years of retaliatory action. 

Mr. HERGER. I thank you. This is really a tightrope we are 
walking. We, the United States, many times we are not — people 
aren’t aware, our citizens, that we as the United States are the 
number one trading nation in the world bar no other. Certainly the 
district I represent, a heavy agricultural area, cannot eat all the 
specialty crops, rice, that we grow. We are dependent on exporting. 
Therefore, we need to be very cautious that we not go down the 
same road that we did in the thirties where we could get a tit-for- 
tat type of situation where we begin to close down the great trad- 
ing ability that we have and opportunities out there. 

Anyway, I thank you very much, a very important hearing today, 
and I thank each of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Pascrell. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you. 

Before I get to my points and questions, I would just like to re- 
spond to what I have just heard, if I may. The words as spoken 
by the Trade Representative is more evidence to me, I think, and 
to others of how we can play with figures. 

Your warning to us, Mr. Spooner, that we should depend more 
on dialogue rather than legislation is an essential departure from 
what is going on in the Congress right now. Under Article I, section 
8, the Congress of the United States, this present Congress, will 
exert itself on both sides of the aisle, in a cautious fashion perhaps, 
but not in any manner, shape or form relinquishing our respon- 
sibilities. We have a responsibility in the Congress, as well as the 
Administration and the Trade Representative. We will exhibit our 
responsibilities, and we will fulfill our responsibilities. The Con- 
gress has set sail with a very different compass in the ocean of 
trade. It will never be the same. We are able to see clearly, and 
we will remove the pirates from the scene. 

In addition to addressing trade-distorting currency practices, I 
believe that this Committee also must address the disadvantage to 
U.S. producers and service providers caused by the imposition in 
rebating foreign-border adjusted taxes, mostly in the form of value- 
added taxes. When identifying the causes of the uneven playing 
field in its massive U.S. trade deficit and manufacturing job losses, 
border-adjusted tax schemes stand out as one of the very worst of- 
fenders. In 2005, the imposition in rebating border-adjusted taxes 
disadvantaged U.S. producers and service providers, Mr. Chair- 
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man, by an estimated $379 billion. U.S. trade with China in goods 
alone accounted for an estimated $48 billion of that disadvantage. 

China levies VAT taxes, like many other countries, on imports 
from the United States and generally rebates any VAT paid by pro- 
ducers in China on exports to the LJnited States. As China’s VAT 
rate in 2005 was 17 percent, these impositions and rebates have a 
significant impact on the price of goods and services. In contrast, 
the United States, which does not have a VAT, but instead utilizes 
a direct tax on property, on income, levies no similar taxes on the 
border on Chinese imports, as well as on the other 137 countries 
that we trade with. So, producers in China selling in the United 
States pay neither the U.S. income tax, pay neither the payroll tax 
nor their own VAT. As a result, this severely tilts the playing field 
and places United States domestic manufacturing at a great com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

My question to the panel is this: I would like to hear from the 
panel their views on the fact that most imports into the United 
States are subsidized by foreign VAT rebates, value-added tax re- 
bates, and all U.S. exports are not. To what degree do you feel this 
is unfair? How does it affect America workers? What solutions 
would you suggest to the Congress of the United States? 

Chairman LEVIN. All in 1 minute, who wants to try that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will try to be brief. Eirst of all. Congressman, 
I hope and believe that I didn’t say that we should disregard en- 
forcement at the expense of dialogue, we should use all the tools 
in our tool box, including enforcement. Eor that reason, we just re- 
versed 23 years of precedent and applied our anti-subsidy law to 
China, which opens a tremendous avenue for U.S. manufacturers 
to address unfair trade in China. Also, we have 27 percent of our 
dumping orders affect Chinese exports, a higher percentage than 
any other country. 

tinder our international obligations, in order for us to countervail 
at that rebate or any other subsidy, we have to show there was a 
financial contribution by the government that conferred a benefit 
that was specific. There are also separate VAT rebate provisions in 
the WTO, which perhaps USTR can speak to it a little better than 
I, but we wouldn’t hesitate to countervail that program or any 
other program as long as we receive a petition that jumps over the 
legal hurdles and that meets our international and domestic re- 
quirements for countervailable subsidy. 

Chairman LEVIN. I think to follow our rule and cut this off, 
maybe we can come back to it at another hearing. I want to be fair 
to all of our colleagues. We have a wonderful array of the Sub- 
committee here. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced the legisla- 
tion, the border tax equity. It has bipartisan support, H.R. 2600, 
that would stop the charade and force countries, including China, 
to abandon these distortions. China is not the problem. We are the 
problem. Unless we face up to the problems that you have heard 
on both sides of that desk today, unless we address those problems, 
these are not going to go away, so I am not throwing caution to 
the wind, what I am saying is, we will live up to our responsibil- 
ities, that is all I am asking. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sohel, I understand the concern about the value of China’s 
currency. Can you discuss all the effects of the valuation? Has it 
had an impact on inflation or U.S. interest rates? How would these 
proposals to coerce China to increase the value of currency impact 
U.S. inflation and the interest rates? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you, Congressman. I think that to be sure if 
we are importing goods from another country and the other coun- 
try’s currency is rising in value, that would mechanically feed into 
raising U.S. import prices to some degree. But obviously, imports 
are only so much of our country’s total consumption basket. In ad- 
dition, imports from a given country, China, is a small portion of 
that. So, it would put pressure on import prices that, to the extent 
that the country’s exporters didn’t absorbed the higher prices in 
their profit margins, could have some modest upward pressure on 
U.S. prices. 

In terms of what effect diminished demand by foreigners for U.S. 
financial assets would have had on us, we have a very, very deep 
capital market and there is a lot of confidence in our market. There 
are marginal buyers for marginal sellers. Diminished demand for 
our assets could put some upward pressure on interest rates and 
you are right in this regard. But still, it is very, very difficult to 
answer these things with any precision, but you raise legitimate 
issues that are worthy of analysis and exploration. 

Mr. LEWIS. Also a columnist has said, 60 percent of the growth 
in Chinese exports over the past decade was from foreign invested 
enterprises, not Chinese domestic companies. As we in Congress 
approach these issues, I think we need to recognize the U.S. enti- 
ties have a footprint in China, and any action to redress the prob- 
lems would have effects on these interests. 

How can we ensure that we are taking these interests into ac- 
count as we move forward? 

Mr. Sohel. 

Mr. SOBEL. You are very right about the large foreign presence 
in China and the impact on us. I think I’ve even seen, I am sure 
the Chairman knows far better than I do, that some of the U.S. 
auto makers have arrangements with the Chinese and that their 
production is quite strong. 

I think that the best way to deal with these issues. Congress- 
man, is through the path of engagement with China and to get 
China to do a far better job in playing by the international rules 
of the game. That is something that we have to work through very 
hard with them and intensively. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, I yield back. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Meek? 

Not here. He will be back. 

So, next, would be Mr. Crowley. We are going in the order of 
your arrival. 

Ms. BERKLEY. I will try to be earlier next time. 

Chairman LEVIN. Look, we know this is a particularly busy 
time, and I think it shows the level of interest that we are all here. 
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We may not be able to stay every minute, but everybody should 
know that that signifies the seriousness on both sides; both Repub- 
licans and Democrats have to go various places. So, we know you 
tried to be here as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Crowley, you came next. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will certainly stay 
within the 5-minute rule. I was just perusing an article in today’s 
CQ magazine as to what the Senate is also doing as it pertains to 
currency fiuctuation, and what I would like to see done in terms 
of manipulation in term of China. 

My first question is for the Treasury, I would like to ask Sec- 
retary Sobel, it is my observation we can focus on currency manip- 
ulation and penalties, but if the Treasury decides to not name a 
country as a currency manipulator with what we are doing right 
now could be irrelevant. 

Does Treasury plan on changing its position on who will be 
named as a manipulator in the future? 

Mr. SOBEL. Congressman, under the statute that we have, we 
are required to find whether a country manipulates its currency for 
the purpose of preventing effective balance of payments adjustment 
or gaining an unfair competitive advantage in international trade, 
that is the statute under which we have written our reports. 

Now, I know that there are many who disagree with the designa- 
tion findings the Treasury has reached, under our reports, and so 
I frequently am asked — if China isn’t manipulating its currency for 
these purposes, what is it doing? 

My view is that the reason China is conducting the policy that 
it has right now is that for many years, like many emerging mar- 
kets in less developed countries, it had a rigid exchange rate ar- 
rangement. There is nothing inconsistent about exchange rate pegs 
with the IMF articles. In fact the entire Britain Woods System was 
kind of a pegged system. One of things that all countries have 
found is that exiting from an exchange rate peg and moving to a 
floating exchange rate system, which is exactly where we think 
China needs to move — a floating exchange rate system with an 
independent monetary policy — is a very difficult transition. We saw 
all these exchange rate pegs blow up in the Asia crisis a decade 
ago. So, I think that is one reason the Chinese are being, in our 
view, overly gradual. They are worried about a weak banking sys- 
tem and its ability to cope with massive inflows and outflows. They 
are worried about what currency factors might do to rural stability. 

So, under the law, we are supposed to assess intent: is it for the 
purposes of gaining unfair competitive advantage international 
trade? Is it for preventing effective balance payment adjustment? 
In our view, these are some of the factors above that are moti- 
vating the Chinese. Just to say, we talk to the Chinese all the time 
about currency issues. We miss no opportunity to raise it with 
them and to tell them to move much faster. We tell them we are 
dissatisfied with the rate of progress. 

Mr. CROWLEY. I appreciate that. Just to answer the question 
again, does the Treasury plan on changing its position on who will 
be named the manipulator in the future? Just more direct, whether 
or not you believe there will be any adjustment to that? We are 
running out of the time. 
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Mr. SOBEL. Under the current law, we continue interpreting the 
current law as we do and continue applying it. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Okay, so that’s a no. 

Let me just move on. Speaker Pelosi recently appointed me the 
chair of the parliamentary exchange between the People’s Con- 
gress, in the U.S. House of Representatives. I am very grateful for 
that. I have been having preliminary discussions with those legisla- 
tors on the other side the world. 

How much of an impact on our trade deficit will any of the legis- 
lation before us have on the trade deficit as you see it? 

Mr. SOBEL. Congressman, I haven’t assessed that, I think it is 
very difficult to judge. Obviously, the legislation before you hasn’t 
been enacted, but I do think that — and the bills are quite wide 
ranging 

Mr. CROWLEY. Do you believe that broadening to markets in 
China is an important aspect of what we are trying it accomplish 
here? 

Mr. SOBEL. Do — absolutely. 

Mr. CROWLEY. What are we doing to support that? 

Mr. SOBEL. The Secretary spends tons of time working on these 
issues as do all of the Members of the Cabinet. On the financial 
sector alone, which is something that is in the Treasury’s lane, we 
have pressed the Chinese incredibly hard to open up their access 
to foreign financial service providers. We have seen improvements 
lately. For example, they raised something called the Qualified For- 
eign Institution Investor limits, which will allow in the next few 
months, U.S. access to the stock market to increase $20 billion, a 
small amount, but it is a concrete example and something that is 
very important to our financial firms. 

Mr. CROWLEY. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could just state, the Members are imposed to 
stick to 5 minutes in terms of questions and answers. I would ask 
for the panelists if they could shorten their answers possibly to en- 
able Members to have an opportunity to ask more questions. Thank 
you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Crowley, you have still a further di- 
lemma; we have four votes, and that is supposed to be 25 minutes; 
right? 

Mr. MEEK. 30. 

Chairman LEVIN. The three votes, but — it’s 30 minutes. You are 
right, but it won’t be more than 30. Is that available? All right, we 
could go to B-318. Here is the problem: This wonderful room has 
to become available, now they are saying at 12:30 because of secu- 
rity purposes, for the Vanderjagt reception. I was told — lets ad- 
journ to 318. So, do you mind staying, or is that possible? We will 
spend another 15 minutes with you and then go to the third panel. 

Is that what you would like to do, Ms. Schwartz? 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not a Member of the Subcommittee. I don’t have a comment 
on your question, it sounds like a good plan to me. 

What I was hoping is that I might be able to submit a question 
that you might be able to submit to the panel. I was particularly 
concerned, as I know you are, about the Administration not acting 
on any of the ITC recommendations on section 421, so I wanted to 
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ask about that. If I could submit that for the record, that would 
be great. 

Chairman LEVIN. I leave it to Mr. Meek and Mr. Reynolds. 
Should we start with the third panel when we return? Is that 
agreeable to you or not? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. If I may just make a comment. 

Chairman LEVIN. Go ahead, do that. Mr. Meek, we have 8 min- 
utes, so make a comment if you would, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Meek, you will have a couple minutes and then we will re- 
cess. Go ahead. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank you. Chairman. As I listen carefully to 
this panel, my records should be very clear that I am considered 
a free trader and support fair trade throughout the globe, but I 
want to caution the panelists from the Administration today that, 
whether it be my district where I still face challenges of a third 
and fourth generation company called Eastman with intellectual 
property challenges in China by a knock-off called Westman, looks 
identical to that, and they have testified before this very Com- 
mittee, or Chinese dumping that we faced with apple juice con- 
centrate and the challenges we had in having a fair day for our 
farmers, apple growers, both in New York and in the State of 
Washington or Corning, which is the signature U.S. company that 
in my region with market access. 

My point I think is when we look at the currency issues, I am 
frustrated, I have listened very carefully to Secretary Paulson and 
others as to realities and have accepted that it may not come as 
fast as I’d like, but there needs to be a focus on an accelerated pace 
in the type of changes that the currency manipulation, as I believe 
is occurring in China, begins to move. There is a bipartisan concern 
on this from not only those who may be considered protectionists 
in the eyes of some, but from those of us who are on the free trade, 
fair trade equation. You can’t ignore a vote in Senate Einance yes- 
terday of 20-1 or the Senate Banking Committee, 17-4; that is a 
bipartisan message to both our own country but also to the world. 
So when we continue to look today, another company in my region, 
Eisher-Price, finds themselves with a disclosure of 83 lines of toys, 
a million toys, plastic toys having to be recalled that puts us into 
the mix of product and food safety, as all our colleagues testify. 

I want representatives of the Administration to clearly under- 
stand here that, when it is said that maybe the Chairman — we 
don’t need legislation, I must just say that there needs to be a fair 
warning to everyone that the legislation that is beginning to get de- 
veloped in the Congress may not be totally to anyone’s complete 
liking, but there is now a route for a message of action. I just want 
you to know that the Administration thinking that legislation is 
not needed, when you look at the bipartisan message coming out 
of both Houses, be ready, the fact that there is a boiling point in 
the Congress coming from the people of America saying, we need 
to do better than what is happening so far. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you, I am glad I recognized you. I 
mean that seriously, the reference to the Senate. 

Mr. Meek, why don’t you take a couple of minutes? 
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Mr. MEEK. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have a bill on the floor 
after this round of votes, but I would for my good friend from New 
York, I would almost say ditto, that actually took from my talking 
points of what happened in Senate. He probably saw them in the 
back room or something, but I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, not only 
this panel, but I look forward to the third panel. I will be in and 
out, but the Members who came before us today in their testimony 
that it is a mounting concern. I think that we should — I know we 
are getting the evidence. We are setting the Committee testimony, 
but I believe for us to really tackle this issue and get the attention 
of China, that we are going to hopefully have to mark up some- 
thing pretty soon in this area. I look forward to working with the 
Committee and taking the input from this panel. 

I think that this is so very, very important, especially in my 
area. I have Perry Ellis. I have a number of other companies that 
are there that are affected by the very issue that we are talking 
about now, and I look forward and am ready. So, I will leave my 
comments for the third panel. Hopefully, I will be a part of that. 

Chairman LEVIN. We will come back here. I think we can do it. 
So, therefore, you can return to your 8:00 a.m. to midnight jobs. 
Thank you very much for coming. We are in recess, and we are 
going to start the minute Mr. Herger and I return. We will scoot 
right back for the panel. Thank you again. We are in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman LEVIN. So, I don’t have to apologize for the disrup- 
tion, and we have another vote in an hour, so I think we will pro- 
ceed and wait just for a second. I will introduce you I think in the 
order that is on this script here: Mr. Williams, who is the executive 
director of the Southern Shrimp Alliance from Elorida; Skip West, 
who is the president of MAXSA Innovations on behalf of the Con- 
sumer Electronics Association; Skip Hartquist who is a partner in 
Kelley, Drye & Warren LLP; Lewis Leibowitz, welcome to you, a 
partner at Hogan & Hartson LLP; and Robert Lighthizer. 

So, let us just wait a couple of minutes. I talked to a lot of my 
colleagues on the floor and many of them said they had to do other 
things in these last 36 hours presumably, but I can assure you, I 
think you saw from the participation here, there is immense inter- 
est, and we will make doubly sure that your testimony is not only 
entered into the record but is widely circulated. My guess is this 
won’t be the only time that we are discussing the issues that you 
are going to touch on today. So, we will wait just a second, and 
then we will begin. 

All of your testimonies will be entered into the record, as you 
know. You heard the testimony, I think all of you have been here 
from the beginning, right? So, you heard the back and forth and 
so don’t hesitate since your testimony will be in the record if you 
would like to comment on the testimony you heard. In some ways, 
that makes it all doubly effective. 

Mr. Herger has used modern technology and e-mailed the chief 
of staff of the minority — you arrived before your e-mail. Congratu- 
lations, you have invented something new; that is terrific. 

I introduced the five final panelists, so, Mr. Williams, if you 
would start and the rest of you just go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

SOUTHERN SHRIMP ALLIANCE, TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 
my name is John Williams, and I am the executive director of the 
Southern Shrimp Alliance, and I appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify in support of congressional actions to preserve the integrity of 
our Nation’s trade remedy laws. 

While the U.S. shrimp industry produces the highest quality 
shrimp at competitive prices, our way of life is currently under at- 
tack to by unfairly traded imports from China and other countries. 

I understand the Committee is considering trade legislation that 
would hold nonmarket economy countries to the same level of ac- 
countability as the rest of our Nation’s trading partners. I strongly 
support that bill, H.R. 1229, as introduced by Representative Ar- 
thur Davis and Phil English, but fair and effective trade laws do 
not stop with just nonmarket economy countries. As part of the do- 
mestic industry that has been devastated by unfair imports from 
both nonmarket economy countries and market economy countries, 
I have firsthand knowledge of the need for comprehensive trade re- 
form legislation. That is why I believe H.R. 1229 would benefit 
from the inclusion of two other vital provisions that would apply 
to all unfairly traded imports. 

These provisions, as included in H.R. 2714, would correct the 
flawed decision of the WTO, Commerce and U.S. judges regarding 
offsets, often referred to as zeroing, and the appropriate method for 
determining injury to a domestic industry. H.R. 2714 would ensure 
the trade laws are not weakened by these erroneous decisions. H.R. 
2714 could delay the implementation of the WTO offset rulings 
until the United States has reached a negotiated solution and 
would require Commerce to reverse its decision to adopt offsets. To 
implement these decisions would be like a death knell for domestic 
industry injured by unfair trade, especially the United States 
shrimp industry, as dumping margins would no longer accurately 
reflect the true measure of dumping. 

This is certainly what has happened in the current anti-dumping 
case on shrimp imports from Ecuador. Just last week. Commerce 
determined that it is abandoning its long standing practice of zero- 
ing in the Ecuador proceeding. We provided a Commerce with sev- 
eral alternative calculation methodologies that are WTO compliant 
and would have kept the Ecuador order in place. Commerce refused 
to adopt any of these methodologies. Its decision will result in the 
termination of critical trade relief on dumping Ecuadorian shrimp 
imports unless the USTR decides not to implement Commerce’s de- 
cision. 

I want to make clear to the Committee that revocation of the 
order is not based on any changes in the behavior of Ecuadorian 
exporters but because Commerce decided not to defend trade relief 
U.S. law has not mandated the termination of the Ecuador order; 
Commerce is not even required to use a particular method to cal- 
culate dumping margins. 

What is particularly troubling is this outcome, in the face of via- 
ble alternatives, strongly suggests that reports of an agreement be- 
tween Ecuador and the United States that the order be terminated 
in fact are accurate, not withstanding denial by U.S. officials. 
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H.R. 2714 would also ensure that the requirements imposed by 
the Bratsk decision would never be put in place. In Bratsk, the 
court held that the ITC must determine whether imports from 
countries not under investigation would replace the investigated 
imports. The ITC would have no data on which they could base 
their decision. Essentially the Bratsk decision asked the ITC to 
channel psychic abilities to see into the future of the U.S. market 
and the future performance of foreign producers, not even subject 
to the investigation. 

Congress has never required the ITC to consider any of these fac- 
tors. The standard of the law is clear, and the ITC does not and 
should not play in the hypothetical. In conclusion, I want to return 
to the zeroing issue because it is the issue that is most urgent to 
our industry. While I am not a trade attorney, I do know some- 
thing about right from wrong. In my opinion, what is happening 
with the WTO, the Commerce Department and zeroing is wrong. 
How can a country be violating the trade laws by dumping their 
product into this Nation one day and not the next when the only 
thing that has changed is a ruling by the WTO that our own gov- 
ernment keeps telling us is wrong and must be changed? Com- 
merce’s decision will be devastating to the domestic shrimp indus- 
try and would leave thousands of U.S. workers and business own- 
ers defenseless against unfair trade. 

What is really disappointing and perplexing is the fact that the 
Commerce Department has alternative calculation methodologies 
that are WTO compliant that would preserve the order, but they 
chose not to consider them. Given the fact had Commerce chose a 
method that is most harmful to the domestic industry, it is under- 
standable that so many U.S. businesses and workers have lost con- 
fidence that Commerce will enforce the law to defend U.S. industry 
by unfair trade as Congress intended. 

How do I go back and tell the tens of thousands of folks through- 
out the eight States associated with the domestic shrimp industry 
that the WTO has just effectively eliminated any chance for our re- 
covery without giving the USTR an opportunity to address this 
issue. What I would like to tell these folks is that we have a Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that they be proud of and that this 
Committee has taken our concerns seriously and will work together 
across party lines to ensure that our industry is not placed in a po- 
sition where foreign companies can dump their product into the 
U.S. with impunity. 

I am speaking today about fairness, the domestic shrimp indus- 
try, at one time the most valuable fishing industry in the United 
States, has been brought to its knees these past 4 years due to 
trade law violations and natural disasters, but even as down as we 
are, we can still compete with any foreign competitors, as long as 
everyone plays by the rules. 

One thing I would also add is that when Congress speaks about 
free trade agreements, I wish they would strike that word free 
from that term and replace it with the word fair and work toward 
that goal. Some U.S. industry always suffers in this kind of an 
agreement. If you don’t think the folks out there are hurting be- 
cause of these trade agreements, just ask them; they will tell you. 
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In closing, we are rapidly becoming a nation of consumers and 
not producers, and that is frightening going into the future. To 
counter this trend, we must have effective trade laws with a strong 
enforcement mentality from the Administration. That is why I’m 
here today urging you to enact these essential trade agreement 
amendments. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Williams follows:] 

Statement of John A. Williams, Executive Director, 

Southern Shrimp Alliance, Tarpon Springs, Florida 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Trade, my name is John Williams and I am the Executive Director of the South- 
ern Shrimp Alliance. I appreciate the opportunity to testify in support of legislation 
and other congressional action that would preserve the integrity of our Nation’s 
trade remedy Taws. While the U.S. shrimp industry produces the highest quality 
shrimp at competitive prices, our way of life is currently under attack by unfairly 
traded imports from China and other countries. The hearing today is focused on the 
trade laws and China. Our concerns and recommendations relate to unfair trade 
from China and other countries that abuse the U.S. open market policy. 

Unfortunately, attacks do not come just from foreign producers. The U.S. shrimp 
industry — and I believe all domestic industries — are being undermined by recent de- 
cisions issued by the WTO Appellate Body, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(“Commerce”) and U.S. courts. 

Most recently, we have been hit the hardest by the Department of Commerce. 
Just last week. Commerce issued a determination in our case on shrimp imports 
from Ecuador that so heavily skews in favor of unfair trade that the entire anti- 
dumping order may well be terminated.'^ Without any change in their behavior, Ec- 
uadorian shrimp exporters were given a free pass by Commerce to continue dump- 
ing in our market. The Commerce Department refused to consider alternative cal- 
culation methodologies that are fully consistent with the WTO decisions but that 
would have retained the dumping order on Ecuador. Let me be clear, by adopting 
the least desirable method of implementing the WTO decision, rather than the most 
desirable method as is required by the law, the Department of Commerce proposes 
to terminate the order on Ecuadorian shrimp. 

We have tried to resolve the problem of unfair trade ourselves by appealing to 
Commerce with facts and reason, but it has fallen on deaf ears. It is time for Con- 
gress to step in and reestablish the effectiveness of our Nation’s fair trade laws. 
What is particularly troubling is that this outcome, in the face of viable alternatives, 
strongly suggests that reports of an agreement between Ecuador and the United 
States that the order would be terminated are in fact accurate, notwithstanding de- 
nials by U.S. officials. 

I understand the Committee is currently considering trade legislation that would 
hold non-market economy (“NME”) countries, especially China, to the same level of 
accountability as the rest of our Nation’s trading partners. I strongly support that 
bill as introduced by Representatives Artur Davis and Phil English, H.R. 1229, the 
“Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007.” 

But fair and effective trade laws do not stop with just NME countries. As part 
of a domestic industry that has been devastated by unfair imports from both NME 
countries, including China and Vietnam, and market economy countries, including 
Brazil, Ecuador, India and Thailand, I have first-hand knowledge of the need for 
comprehensive trade reform legislation. 

That is why I believe H.R. 1229 would benefit from the inclusion of two other vital 
provisions that would apply to all unfairly traded imports, whether from China, 
other NME countries or market-economy countries. Those provisions, as introduced 
by Representatives Barrett, Neal, Spratt and Regula in H.R. 2714, would correct the 
flawed decisions of the WTO Appellate Body, Commerce and U.S. judges regarding 
offsets and the appropriate method for determining injury to a domestic industry. 
I thank these Representatives for standing up for fair trade and domestic producers. 
They truly understand that our trade system lives and dies by the letter of the law, 
as enacted by Congress and as the United States has agreed to with its trading 


'The SSA, through a Suhcommittee, the Ad Hoc Shrimp Trade Action Committee, filed six 
antidumping petitions in 2003 resulting in antidumping duty orders against shrimp imported 
from China, Brazil, India, Thailand, Vietnam, and Ecuador. 
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partners. We cannot allow WTO panels and activist judges to rewrite our Nation’s 
fair trade laws. 

In addition, I strongly urge the Committee to reign in Commerce’s illegitimate ac- 
tions through your role in consultations with the U.S. Trade Representative 
(“USTR”) on whether or not to implement Commerce’s flawed decision to terminate 
the antidumping order on Ecuadorian shrimp imports. We are all aware of the 
United States’ strong opposition to the decisions regarding offsets and it is not ap- 
propriate for Commerce to implement these decisions in a way that is most forgiving 
of proven unfair traders. 

I share my concerns with you today as a proud member of the domestic shrimp 
industry. I have been a shrimp fishermen for over 40 years and, together with my 
wife Kathleen, own three shrimp boats in Tarpon Springs, Florida. Like the rest of 
my industry, shrimping is more than a business to me, it is a way of life. Shrimping 
is a proud tradition that has defined and sustained entire seaside communities 
throughout the Gulf Coast and Southeastern Seaboard. 

But our way of life is threatened by unfair trade. U.S. shrimpers and processors 
are no longer able to make ends meet because the U.S. market has been flooded 
by unfairly traded imports. As a result, our families, local businesses and the com- 
munities that depend on shrimping are also facing serious financial difficulties. 

Confronted by unfair trade, our industry chose to unite to stop the injury caused 
by dumped imports. The Southern Shrimp Alliance (“SSA”), founded in 2002, is a 
non-profit alliance of the hard-working men and women of the U.S. shrimp industry. 
As the national voice for shrimp fishermen and processors in eight states — Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas — we are committed to preventing the continued deterioration of America’s do- 
mestic shrimp industry. The SSA is developing marketing plans for domestic 
shrimp, lobbying for more stringent controls and testing of banned chemicals, fight- 
ing to continue the antidumping duties imposed on shrimp, and working with our 
government on issues that affect the U.S. shrimp industry. 

Shrimp is the top-selling seafood in the United States. Wild-caught American 
shrimp is premium-quality seafood caught by American shrimpers and delivered 
fresh to local docks. People who eat wild-caught American shrimp can be assured 
that their shrimp meets the standards for U.S. quality and consistency. Wild-caught 
American shrimp mature at a natural pace, flourishing in nutrient-rich marshes 
and estuaries before naturally migrating to the Atlantic Ocean or Gulf of Mexico. 

With imported shrimp, Americans cannot be sure what it is they are eating. 
Farm-raised in crowded and dirty ponds, with almost no quality control, imported 
shrimp often contains pesticides, filth and banned antibiotics. 

The quality of American shrimp is unbeatable, but before we were able to obtain 
trade relief, the U.S. shrimp industry was driven to the edge of collapse by unfairly 
traded shrimp imports. We are talking about thousands of jobs, life-time invest- 
ments, and entire fishing communities being wiped out by unfair trade. Average 
hard-working shrimp fishermen in our communities throughout the entire Gulf 
Coast and Southeastern Seaboard saw their livelihood destroyed by foreign pro- 
ducers who are just not playing by the rules. 

By the time the domestic shrimp industry filed for trade relief, aggregate shrimp 
imports had increased significantly from 2000 to 2002, while import prices plunged. 
Shrimp imports from large exporting countries exploded during this time: Viet- 
namese imports increased 169 percent, Chinese imports increased 73 percent, In- 
dian imports went up 74 percent, and imports from Brazil increased 210 percent. 
As a result, the market share held by U.S. producers fell significantly. 

The effect of this import surge was devastating. The International Trade Commis- 
sion (“ITC”) found that vast majority of shrimp fishermen incurred net losses in 
2004, while a minority of fishermen had posted losses in 2001. Not surprisingly, em- 
ployment in the industry declined sharply from 2001 to 2004. I was lucky enough 
fo have made it through this time, but we all made sacrifices. I had to dock two 
of my boats even though there was plenty of shrimp to catch because it was just 
too expensive to maintain and operate them. Many of my fellow shrimpers had their 
boats tied up too, waiting for prices to increase to pre-dumped levels. 

Trade relief came not a moment too soon in 2005 when the ITC found that the 
domestic shrimp industry was materially injured by dumped imports and Commerce 
issued final antidumping duty orders. 

The antidumping duties have provided some measure of trade relief for our indus- 
try, enough for us to begin the recovery process. In 2006, the SSA secured the dis- 
tribution of over $102 million of Byrd Amendment funds to aid in their recovery ef- 
forts. More than anything else, fair trade relief has given us hope, and hope is a 
good thing. It has allowed the domestic industry to look forward to the future and 
plan for better things. 
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We do not want to stop free trade nor do we want special treatment, we just want 
a fair deal. In a level pla3dng field, there is no stopping the hard-work and dedica- 
tion of U.S. shrimp fishermen. What we cannot effectively compete against is the 
blatant disregard of fair trade principles. American shrimpers are being consistently 
undermined by foreign producers who have targeted the United States as a literal 
dumping ground for shrimp imports. A number of countries that export shrimp to 
the United States have national policies that encourage and subsidize production, 
far in excess of local or international demand. This overestimated production further 
encourages dumping on the United States. By strong-arming their way into the U.S. 
market, foreign shrimp producers have sacrificed the environment, workers’ rights 
and the food safety of inmorted shrimp for artificially low prices. 

The recovery efforts of the U.S. shrimp industry are just one example of how fair 
and effective trade laws are an essential last line of defense against the harm 
caused by unfair trade. H.R. 2714 would ensure that these laws are not weakened 
by the erroneous opinions of the WTO Appellate Body, Commerce, and U.S. judges. 
Two provisions of the bill are vitally important to domestic industries, especially the 
U.S. shrimp industry: (1) H.R. 2714 would delay the implementation of the WTO 
offset rulings until the United States has reached a negotiated solution and would 
require Commerce to reverse its decision to adopt offsets; and (2) H.R. 2714 would 
correct the Federal Circuit’s flawed ruling in Bratsk Aluminum Smelter v. United 
States. I strongly urge the inclusion of these provisions in trade legislation currently 
being considered by the Committee. 

First, H.R. 2714 would delay the United States’ implementation of WTO decisions 
that have found the United States’ long-standing practice of not offsetting dumped 
sales with non-dumped sales to be inconsistent with the WTO Antidumping Agree- 
ment. The United States and many other WTO Members do not use offsets because 
it provides the most accurate measure of the margin of dumping. To require offsets 
would be like a death knell for domestic industries injured by unfair trade — espe- 
cially the U.S. shrimp industry — as dumping margins would no longer accurately re- 
flect the true measure of dumping. 

This is exactly what has happened in the current antidumping case on shrimp im- 
ports from Ecuador. Just last week. Commerce determined that it is abandoning the 
long-standing practice of not offsetting dumped sales with non-dumped sales in the 
Ecuador proceeding. This rash and unreasoned decision may result in the complete 
revocation of the antidumping order on Ecuadorian shrimp imports unless the 
USTR decides not to implement Commerce’s decision. 

I want to make clear to the Committee that revocation of the Ecuador order is 
not based on any change in the behavior of Ecuadorian exporters, but because Com- 
merce decided to not defend the trade relief. Commerce’s tunnel-vision response to 
the WTO offset rulings is completely unwarranted and irresponsible. U.S. law has 
not mandated the termination of the Ecuador order; Commerce is not even required 
to use a particular method to calculate dumping margins. 

We provided Commerce with several alternative calculation methodologies that 
are WTO-compliant and would have kept the Ecuador order in place, including sus- 
pension of the case until the issue of offsets has been resolved by the United States. 
Commerce, however, dismissed our arguments without consideration of its obliga- 
tion to use “the most desirable method of implementing the findings” of the WTO 
and to “determine dumping margins as accurately as possible.” While many options 
have been presented to Commerce, there is no denying that Commerce chose the 
least desirable method to implement the WTO offset rulings: termination of the ex- 
isting antidumping order on Ecuadorian shrimp imports in response to an action by 
the WTO that the USTR has called illegitimate. 

There is little doubt that Ecuadorian shrimp producers are still dumping. Com- 
merce issued preliminary results in the first administrative review six months ago, 
confirming that Ecuadorian exporters continue to dump shrimp into our country. 
The volume of imports from Ecuador has nearly doubled since 2003 while the aver- 
age unit sales values of these imports have declined significantly. 

Not only is Commerce’s knee-jerk reaction devastating to the domestic industry, 
it completely defies the United States’ stance that not offsetting is a legitimate and 
lawful practice. 

The USTR has maintained that the WTO offset rulings “did not result from the 
negotiated text of the a^eement.” During the Uruguay Round negotiations, a pro- 
posal to expressly require offsets was defeated. The current WTO Antidumping 
Agreement closely adheres to the language of prior agreements on the calculation 
of dumping margins and again makes no mention of a requirement to offset. 

The WTO offset rulings simply have no legal basis. When domestic industries like 
mine depend on the fair and accurate provision of trade relief, it is wrong for the 
WTO to prohibit long-standing trade remedy practices that are allowed under both 
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the text of the WTO Antidumping Agreement and the common understanding of the 
WTO Members. As the USTR stated, a “prohibition of zeroing, or a requirement to 
provide offsets for non-dumped transactions, simply cannot be found in the text of 
the AD Agreement.” 

Just a few weeks ago, the United States again emphasized the illegitimacy of the 
WTO’s offset rulings. The USTR stressed to the other WTO Members that the 
United States would not agree to the WTO Doha Round negotiations unless the 
issue of offsets was addressed. Given the U.S. position that the WTO offset rulings 
should be overturned by the WTO Members, the USTR would be making an incon- 
sistent and irresponsible decision to direct Commerce to revoke the antidumping 
order on Ecuadorian shrimp. In your consultations with the USTR regarding this 
case, I urge the Committee to make clear to the USTR that such inconsistencies will 
not be allowed. 

Until and unless the United States reaches a negotiated solution to offsets, H.R. 
2714 will ensure that Commerce will not be able to implement the WTO’s erroneous 
offset rulings. In the meantime, if the USTR tries to speed up the implementation 
of Commerce’s flawed decision or tries to dodge its statutory obligation to consult 
meaningfully with Congress, the Committee should strongly oppose the termination 
of the Ecuador order. I urge Congress to provide the trade relief due to domestic 
shrimp fishermen that Commerce has wrongfully refused to grant. 

Second, H.R. 2714 will ensure that the requirements imposed by the Bratsk deci- 
sion will never be put in place. In Bratsk, the Federal Circuit held that the ITC 
must determine whether non-subject imports would replace the investigated imports 
and whether a potential order would actually provide relief for the domestic indus- 
try. Essentially, the Bratsk decision asks the ITC to channel its psychic abilities to 
see into the future of the U.S. market and the future performance of foreign pro- 
ducers not even subject to the investigation. The ITC would have no data on which 
they could base their decision. 

The Federal Circuit’s requirements create an impossible hurdle for the ITC to de- 
termine injury. The court has so confused the purpose and language of our Nation’s 
trade remedy laws that only the intervention of Congress will be able to rectify this 
wrong. The purpose of our Nation’s fair trade laws is to ensure a level playing field, 
not to drive out imports. The antidumping duties imposed on certain shrimp imports 
have not caused those foreign producers to exit the U.S. market. In fact, in the Ec- 
uador case, Ecuadorian shrimp imports have increased significantly since anti- 
dumping duties were levied. The Federal Circuit was just plain wrong to force the 
ITC to determine whether there would be a void to fill when duties are levied on 
subject imports. 

Congress has never required the ITC to consider any of the factors identified by 
the Federal Circuit. The court strayed from the letter of the law and inserted new 
requirements that would be devastating for domestic industries trying to prove that 
they have been injured by unfairly traded imports. The standard of the law is clear 
and the ITC does not — and should not — play in the hypothetical. H.R. 2714 would 
ensure that the additional requirements imposed by the Federal Circuit are dis- 
regarded. 

Finally, I would like to point your attention to S. 364, the “Strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Trade Laws Act of 2007,” a bill that was introduced by Senator Rockefeller. 
I strongly support Senator Rockefeller’s efforts to further strengthen our Nation’s 
fair trade laws and would especially like to discuss the provision of S. 364, which 
would require Congressional approval of regulatory action relating to adverse WTO 
rulings. The bill would require Congress to pre-approve any proposed changes to 
U.S. laws and long-standing practices that are meant to comply with WTO deci- 
sions. I understand that the requirement is retroactive for cases such as the WTO 
offset rulings. 

If our elected representatives had veto power over Commerce’s decision to change 
its long-standing practice of not offsetting dumped sales with non-dumped sales, I 
believe that there is no way that the antidumping order on Ecuadorian shrimp im- 
ports would be revoked. Having respect for our Nation’s fair trade laws. Congress 
would ensure that prior practice be allowed to continue until a negotiated solution 
is reached and that domestic industries be provided with the trade relief they de- 
serve. 

The trade legislation currently being considered by the Committee would only 
benefit from the inclusion of the provisions of H.R. 2714 and S. 364. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today. I am happy to respond to any ques- 
tions the Members of the Committee may have. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Mr. West. 

STATEMENT OF SKIP WEST, PRESIDENT, MAXSA INNOVA- 
TIONS, ON BEHALF OF CONSUMER ELECTRONICS ASSOCIA- 
TION, FAIRFAX STATION, VIRGINIA 

Mr. WEST. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Members of Sub- 
committee. I am not a lawyer or a trade policy expert. My name 
is Skip West, and I am president of MAXSA Innovations, a small 
Virginia-based company that develops and markets a diverse range 
of technology products. These products include solar-powered out- 
door security lights and other solar-powered products, electronic 
candles, specialized lights and heated travel blankets to name just 
a few. 

MAXSA Innovations is one of more than 2,100 corporate Mem- 
bers of the Consumer Electronics Association, the preeminent trade 
association from my industry. Together, CEA Member firms ac- 
count for $140 billion in annual sales. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my perspective to this 
valuable debate. I hope any observation will be useful to the Sub- 
committee as you consider legislation that could significantly affect 
the U.S. -China trading relationship and, therefore, the health of 
my industry. I recognize that there are concerns about certain as- 
pects of this trading relationship; it is large, complex and bound to 
cause some friction. But there are also important benefits from 
U.S. -China trade to my industry and to the American consumers 
who buy our products. 

The U.S. consumer electronics industry is subject to unusual 
pressures. It is intensely competitive and subject to extraordinary 
price sensitivity. While we must continually find new ways of con- 
trolling costs, the American consumer gets constant innovation, an 
ever-widening selection of products and the best prices possible. In 
other words, constantly improving products with more functionality 
and often with lower prices. Trade with China is a key ingredient 
in bringing those benefits to the U.S. consumers, but it is not just 
the American consumer who benefits from this trade with China; 
U.S. workers do as well. 

The U.S. Consumer Electronics Industry is part of a global net- 
work of production that actually allows many U.S. electronic com- 
panies to keep a strong manufacturing presence in the United 
States. The global network allows U.S. producers to concentrate on 
the higher value, higher technology products where American in- 
dustry retains a competitive advantage. Indeed, for U.S. firms to be 
competitive in the global economy, they must remain at the top of 
the value chain. 

While production with lower-wage and lesser-skilled employees 
may be shifting overseas, the United States continues to be the 
leader in design, R&D, marketing and high-technology production. 
This shift to higher-value production in the U.S. supports high- 
skilled and well-paid jobs here. In fact, consumer electronics manu- 
facturing wages in the United States average 50 percent higher 
than manufacturing wages overall. Many of these valuable U.S. 
jobs depend on exports. 

Eurther, consumer electronic imports from China directly sup- 
port thousands of good jobs across the United States, including jobs 
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in R&D, marketing, distribution and after-sale support. Research 
shows that every single U.S. State and even the District of Colum- 
bia is affected positively in terms of the net employment resulting 
from importation of Chinese-origin consumer electronics. 

In addition, the substantial volume of employer consumer elec- 
tronics products and components is in large part a reflection of U.S. 
investment abroad and foreign assembly of tJ.S. made and designed 
high-value components. CEA has played a major role in promoting 
these global relationships to the benefit of our U.S. companies. For 
example, CEA is a producer of the International Consumer Elec- 
tronic Show, the largest annual consumer technology trade show. 
Notably, participation of Chinese attendees has increased with 
each successive show. Moreover CEA is the exclusive U.S. sponsor 
of the China International Consumer Electronic show, CEA China’s 
largest exhibition of consumer electronics. Our involvement in CEA 
provides exhibitors and attendees with new international business 
opportunities and allows CEA to promote our flag ship trade show 
to an international CEA to an international audience. 

Finally, I want to express a personal concern as an owner of a 
small consumer electronics firm; the imposition of anti-dumping or 
countervailing duties on finished products or components could 
render these products uncompetitive even in the absence of anti- 
dumping or countervailing duties, we are experiencing higher costs 
for our Chinese imports as China’s currency appreciates in value, 
and China removes export incentives. 

My other fear is that if legislation passes that is inconsistent 
with our international trade obligations under the WTO, the result 
may be retaliatory measures by China or other countries against 
our exports. Also, if such legislation is passed, it is the U.S. con- 
sumer who will suffer higher prices, less innovation and potential 
supply chain disruption and the flow of goods. Thank you again for 
your time today and allowing us to share our perspective. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. West follows:] 

Statement of Skip West, President, MAXSA, Innovations, on behalf of 
Consumer Eleetronics Assoeiation, Fairfax Station, Virginia 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
Skip West, and I am the President of MAXSA Innovations, a small Virginia-based 
company that develops and markets a diverse range of consumer electronics prod- 
ucts. These products include solar-powered outdoor security lights and other solar- 
powered products, electronic candles, specialized lights, and heated travel blankets, 
to name just a few. MAXSA Innovations is one of more than 2,100 corporate mem- 
bers of the Consumer Electronics Association, the preeminent trade association for 
my industry. Together, CEA member firms account for $140 billion in annual sales. 

Today, I would like to share with you my perspective about the critical role of 
U.S.-China trade in ensuring the continued growth of a vibrant U.S. consumer elec- 
tronics manufacturing sector. 

I hope my observations will be useful to the Subcommittee as you consider legisla- 
tion that could significantly affect the U.S.-China trading relationship — and there- 
fore the health of my industry. I recognize that there are concerns about certain as- 
pects of this trading relationship; it is large and complex, and bound to cause some 
friction. But there are also important benefits from U.S.-China trade to my industry, 
which accrue to our workers and the consumers who buy our products. These bene- 
fits are often overlooked in the trade debate. 

The U.S. consumer electronics industry is subject to unusual pressures: it is inten- 
sively competitive, and subject to extraordinary price sensitivity. In addition, we 
face ever-shortening product life cycles, heightened time-to-market expectations, and 
the need to maintain strong brand awareness and company reputations. These fac- 
tors are challenges for our industry, but bring incredible benefits to our customers. 
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While we must continually find new ways of controlling costs, the American con- 
sumer gets constant innovation, an ever-widening selection of products, and the best 
prices possible — in other words, constantly improving products with more 
functionality, and often with lower prices. Trade with China is a key ingredient in 
bringing these benefits to the U.S. consumer. 

But it’s not just the American consumer who benefits from this trade with China. 
U.S. workers do as well. I’d like to share a few findings from a recent Consumer 
Electronics Association study to show why this is so. 

First, the U.S. consumer electronics industry is part of a global network of produc- 
tion that actually allows many U.S. electronics companies to keep a strong manufac- 
turing presence in the United States. This global network allows U.S. producers to 
concentrate on the higher-value, high-technology products where the American in- 
dustry retains a competitive advantage. Indeed, for U.S. firms to remain competitive 
in the global economy, they must remain at the top of the value chain. While pro- 
duction with lower-wage and lesser-skilled employees may be shifting overseas, the 
United States continues to be the leader in design, R&D, marketing, and high-tech- 
nology production. This is evident in several sectors, such as the market for com- 
puters, peripherals, and parts. U.S. production of these products totaled $88.7 bil- 
lion in 2006. 

This shift to higher value production in the United States supports high-skilled- 
and well-paid-jobs here at home. In fact, consumer electronics manufacturing wages 
in the United States average fifty percent higher than manufacturing wages overall. 
Many of these valuable U.S. jobs depend on exports, and trade with China helps 
drive this trend. 

Further, consumer electronics imports from China directly support thousands of 
good jobs across the United States — including jobs in R&D, marketing, distribution, 
and after-sales support. Research shows that every single U.S. state — and even the 
District of Columbia — is affected positively in terms of the net employment resulting 
from the importation of Chinese-origin consumer electronics. 

In addition, the substantial volume of imported consumer electronics products and 
components is in large part a reflection of U.S. investment abroad and foreign as- 
sembly of U.S.-made and designed, high-value components. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the semiconductor industry, in which the U.S. remains a global leader. 
Trade statistics alone do not capture these complex global relationships, which are 
vital to the U.S. consumer electronics industry. In fact, CEA has played a major role 
in promoting these global relationships, to the benefit of our U.S. companies. For 
example, CEA is the producer of the International Consumer Electronics Show, the 
largest annual consumer technology trade show. Notably, participation of Chinese 
attendees has increased with each successive show. Moreover, CEA is also the exclu- 
sive U.S. sponsor of the China International Consumer Electronics Show — 
“SINOCES,” China’s largest exhibition of consumer electronics. Our involvement in 
SINOCES provides exhibitors and attendees with new international business oppor- 
tunities and allows CEA to promote our flagship tradeshow, the International CES, 
to an international audience. 

These points are discussed in great detail in the Consumer Electronics Associa- 
tion’s recent study, “Role of China in Competitiveness of the U.S. Consumer Elec- 
tronics Industry.” I believe this study would be a valuable tool for the Subcommittee 
to use as it weighs the China trade bills before it. 

Finally, I want to express a personal concern as the owner of a small consumer 
electronics firm. While U.S. trade remedy laws play an important role in redressing 
unfair trade practices like dumping and illegal subsidies, such measures can also 
inadvertently punish U.S. manufacturers which resell foreign-sourced products or 
incorporate them into products manufactured in the United States. The imposition 
of antidumping or countervailing duties on finished products, semiconductors, bat- 
teries, or other components could render those products or downstream products 
produced or sold in the United States uncompetitive. From the perspective of my 
small company, even in the absence of antidumping or countervailing duties, we are 
experiencing higher costs for our Chinese imports as China’s currency appreciates 
in value and China removes export incentives. 

My other fear is that, if legislation passes that is inconsistent with our inter- 
national trade obligations under the WTO, the result may be retaliatory measures 
by China or other countries against our exports. U.S. exports of consumer elec- 
tronics goods, including to China, are currently increasing. On a global basis, CEA 
member company exports rose from just over $3 billion in 2004 to nearly $4 billion 
in 2006. Our hope is that this bright spot in the U.S. trade balance will not be offset 
by the passage of new U.S. trade laws that end up chilling high-value U.S. elec- 
tronics exports. More importantly, if such legislation is passed, it is the U.S. con- 
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sumer who will suffer higher prices, less innovation, and potential supply chain dis- 
ruption in the flow of goods. 

Thank you for your time today. I would welcome any questions from the Sub- 
committee. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Mr. Hartquist. 

Two Skips sitting next to each other. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID A. HARTQUIST, KELLEY DRYE & WAR- 
REN LLP, ON BEHALF OF THE CHINA CURRENCY COALITION 

Mr. HARTQUIST. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to 
speak today on behalf of the China Currency Coalition about an 
issue that we have been working on for about 3 years. We are just 
delighted that the issue has reached this level of interest in the 
Committee and on the Senate side as well. Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Ryan laid out in their testimony the substantive issues related to 
their legislation. My job is to present the case that the Ryan- 
Hunter bill is WTO legal. 

I would like to make three main points. First, the health of the 
international trading system is intertwined and dependent upon or- 
derly exchange rates and freedom and exchange transactions. In 
other words, tariff and non-tariff barriers cannot effectively be low- 
ered and successfully facilitate international trade if companies en- 
gage in destabilizing competitive currency depreciation. This lesson 
was hammered home during the period between the two wars in 
the last century. The framers of the IMF and the GATT recognized 
that international trade and investment are badly damaged when 
countries engage in undervaluation of their currencies and similar 
mercantilist exchange measures. 

Second, as my written statement indicates in more detail, both 
the IMF’s Article of Agreement and the GATT contain a number 
of provisions designed to shore up the monetary base that is essen- 
tial for international trade and investment. These sections recog- 
nize that currency action is hybrid in nature — that is a term I will 
use repeatedly — hybrid in nature, with both monetary and trade 
aspects and is to be dealt with as such in a complimentary fashion 
by the IMF and World Trade Organization. 

More particularly, under Article 6 of the GATT, governmental 
practices that directly or indirectly depreciate a country’s currency 
can be offset by countervailing duties or as a form of dumping that 
may be offset by dumping duties. The proprietary of these trade ac- 
tions is reinforced by the definition in the WTO subsidy agreement, 
the Agreement on Subsidy and Countervailing Measures — the cri- 
teria for export subsidies and by the requirement in the WTO’s 
anti-dumping agreement that dumping be measured based upon a 
fair comparison between the foreign exporters’ normal value and 
the U.S. price. While the issue would be one of first impression and 
dispute settlement in the WTO, there are solid grounds for the po- 
sition that injurious imports whose U.S. prices are subsidized by an 
under-valued, fundamentally misaligned currency can be subject to 
countervailing or anti-dumping duties in a WTO-consistent matter. 

Third and lastly, the right balance needs to be struck in address- 
ing this hybrid problem. Under GATT Article 15, exchange action 
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is supposed not to frustrate the intent of the GATT, and trade ac- 
tion is not to frustrate the intent of the IMF Articles of Agreement. 
Depreciation of currencies is exchange action. Not only is it con- 
trary to the IMF’s Articles of Agreement, but it also runs counter 
to the GATT trade disciplines against subsidies and dumping. 

Moreover, existing international monetary rules are too weak to 
compel any currency manipulator to change its policies before it 
wants to do so. We’ve seen that in spades with the IMF and China. 
The mercantilistic advantages are so powerful that countries are in 
no rush to give them it up. 

On parallel tracks, the Treasury Department should pursue their 
negotiations, as they testified today, to encourage a country that is 
not upholding its international monetary obligations to reform its 
behavior. The Commerce Department should offset injurious im- 
ports that have been subsidized or dumped by means of govern- 
mental depreciation of the currency. 

We think that H.R. 2942 strikes the right balance in this regard. 
In contrast, the Finance Committee’s bill, S. 1607, which came out 
of markup very recently, we think does not strike the right bal- 
ance. I have a slide that I was going to present, but I understand 
the equipment was moved to the other room very efficiently, Mr. 
Chairman. But you have copies of it which shows hurdles sub- 
stantive and time hurdles that must be approved, must be passed 
under the Senate bill in order for relief to be provided. In short, 
we think those hurdles should be lowered or removed, and we 
much prefer the approach the Ryan-Hunter bill has taken. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartquist follows:] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Statement of Skip Hartquist, Partner, Kelley Drye & Warren LLP, 
on behalf of the China Currency Coalition 

Good morning. Thank you for inviting me to participate in this hearing as counsel 
to the China Currency Coalition (“CCC”). The CCC consists of U.S. industry, agri- 
culture, and labor organizations, and its purpose is to support the economy and se- 
curity of the United States by working toward and achieving as promptly as possible 
a commercially realistic revaluation of China’s undervalued yuan. The China Cur- 
rency Coalition estimates that the yuan continues to be undervalued vis-a-vis the 
dollar by 40 percent or more. 

As requested, I will focus my comments today on the question of whether a cur- 
rency that is fundamentally misaligned is actionable as a trade measure under the 
agreements of the World Trade Organization (“WTO”). The CCC believes that it is 
actionable. More specifically, in the CCC’s view undervaluation of a fundamentally 
misaligned currency constitutes a countervailable prohibited export subsidy within 
the meaning of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (“GATT”) and the 
Agreement on Subsidies and Countervailing Measures (“SCM Agreement”). Further, 
a currency’s fundamental misalignment is a factor for which an adjustment should 
be made in the calculation of dumping margins under the GATT and the WTO’s 
Antidumping Agreement. 

In addressing these matters, I wish to submit for consideration two basic points 
with reference to H.R. 2942, The Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007, which 
has been cosponsored by Congressmen Tim Ryan and Duncan Hunter. The CCC 
very much appreciates their bipartisan leadership on this issue over the last several 
years. 

The centerpiece of H.R. 2942 provides that injurious imports into the United 
States from any country of products that are undervalued due to the exporting coun- 
try’s fundamental and actionable misalignment of its currency can have that unfair 
price advantage offset by means of either countervailing or antidumping duties. 
While no one can know with certainty what the outcome of dispute settlement at 
the WTO would be on these matters of first impression, the China Currency Coali- 
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tion believes that reliance upon these remedies and imposition of these duties 
should be found to be consistent with the WTO’s relevant provisions. 

I. Fundamental and Actionable Misalignment of Currencies Is Both a Mone- 
tary Action and a Trade Action and Was Recognized As Such By the 
Framers of the International Institutions and Rules That Were Created 
to Regulate the Post-World War II Global Monetary and Trading System 

The first point I would like to raise is that, from the outset of the drafting of the 
GATT and the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund (“IMF”) 
during and immediately after World War II, the international community was 
acutely aware that exchange action can distort and damage international trade. In 
reviewing the important issue of undervalued currencies, therefore, it is helpful to 
recall the perspective of those who were involved in crafting the post-war inter- 
national monetary and trading system. Weighing very much on their minds were 
the ordeal of the Great Depression in the 1930s, the disruption to international 
trade caused by competitive currency depreciation and exchange controls, and the 
need for orderly exchange arrangements to restore and facilitate international trade. 

The integral nature and relationship of monetary matters and international trade 
were perhaps best captured by Harry Dexter White, the primary architect for the 
United States of the International Monetary Fund along with John Maynard Keynes 
for Great Britain. Writing in an article for “Foreign Affairs” in the 1944-45 issue. 
White observed that the lowering of barriers to international trade, “. . . cannot be 
done until there is assurance of orderly exchange rates and freedom in exchange 
transactions for trade purposes A depreciation in exchange rates is an alternative 
method of increasing tariff rates; and exchange restriction is an alternative method 
of appl3dng import quotas.” H.D. White, “The Monetary Fund: Some Criticisms Ex- 
amined,” 23 Foreign Affairs 195, 208 (1944-45). 

Expanding on this central bond between international trade and stable and strong 
exchange rates, as opposed to rigid and brittle exchange rates. White remarked. 

The world needs assurance that whatever changes are made in exchange rates 
will be made solely for the purpose of correcting a balance of payments which can- 
not be satisfactorily adjusted in any other way. The world needs assurance that ex- 
change depreciation will not be used as a device for obtaining competitive advantage 
in international trade; for such exchange depreciation is never a real remedy. It in- 
evitably leads to counter measures, and the ultimate effect is to reduce the aggre- 
gate volume of trade. This is precisely what happened in the period of the 1930’s 
when competitive exchange depreciation brought wider use of import quotas, ex- 
change controls and similar restrictive devices. 

H.D. White, “The Monetary Fund: Some Criticisms Examined,” 23 Foreign Affairs 
195, 199 (1944-45). 

While White wrote at a time when the world was still on the gold standard and 
international flows of private capital were restricted, the critical interrelationship 
of which he spoke remains just as vital today as then and, if anything, is more so. 
Unless exchange rates reflect the market’s fundamentals of supply and demand, 
mutually acceptable reductions in tariff and non-tariff barriers will likely not be suc- 
cessfully negotiated and, even if agreed to by the parties, will be undercut and ne- 
gated to the extent that governmental actions insulate the setting of exchange rates 
from market forces and result in currencies that are fundamentally misaligned. It 
is consequently of the utmost importance to the international trading system that 
exchange rates be orderly and market-oriented. 

With this hybrid nature of exchange rates in mind, the IMF’s Articles of Agree- 
ment considered the monetary side of this issue in various sections, including Arti- 
cle I(iii) (noting that the IMF’s purposes include promotion of exchange stability, 
maintenance of orderly exchange arrangements among members, and avoidance of 
competitive exchange depreciation), Article IV(l)(ii) (stressing that each member of 
the IMF is obligated to promote stability by fostering orderly economic and financial 
conditions and a monetary system that does not tend to produce erratic disruptions), 
and Article IV(l)(iii) (obligating each member of the IMF to avoid manipulating ex- 
change rates or the international monetary system in order to prevent effective bal- 
ance of payments adjustment or to gain an unfair competitive advantage over other 
members). 

As turned to next, the drafters of the GATT also addressed the hybrid nature of 
exchange rates from the trade side of things. 
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II. Under the WTO’s Agreements, Fundamental and Actionable Misalign- 
ment of An Undervalued Currency Can Be Treated Either As a Prohib- 
ited Export Subsidy or As a Form of Dumping 

The second point I would like to emphasize today is that consideration of an un- 
dervalued currency’s misalignment likewise has a long history as an actionable 
trade action under the GATT. In July 1947, the Australian delegate in Geneva 
voiced concern that multiple currency practices in certain circumstances could con- 
stitute an export subsidy and alternatively could amount to a partial depreciation 
of a country’s currency that should be dealt with as a dumping measure. See Second 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment, Verbatim Report, E/PCAr/A/PV/32 at 2-3 (July 23, 1947). 

Article VI of the GATT accordingly was amended. GATT Ad Article VI at para- 
graphs 2 and 3, item 2 reads. 

Multiple currency practices can in certain circumstances constitute a subsidy to 
exports which may be met by countervailing duties under paragraph 3 [of GATT Ar- 
ticle VI regarding countervailing duties and subsidies] or can constitute a form of 
dumping by means of a partial depreciation of a country’s currency which may be 
met by action under paragraph 2 [of GATT Article VI regarding antidumping duties 
and dumping]. By “multiple currency practices” is meant practices by governments 
or sanctioned by governments. 

(Bracketed material added.) As is evident from this account, undervalued mis- 
alignment of a currency has been seen from the earliest days of the GATT as a 
trade measure that can be countered either as an export subsidy or as dumping. 
This conclusion is reinforced by subsequent developments. 

A. Fundamental Misalignment As a Prohibited Export Subsidy 

In both the Annex at items (b) and (j) in the GATT’s 1979 Subsidies Code and, 
as carried forward in Annex 1(b) and (j) of the WTO’s 1994 SCM Agreement, the 
illustrative list of export subsidies identified explicitly designates as export sub- 
sidies “{cjurrency retention schemes or any similar practices which involve a bonus 
on exports” and the provision by governments directly or indirectly of exchange risk 
programs at premium rates that are manifestly inadequate to cover the long-term 
operating costs and losses of such programs. 

Further, the 1994 SCM Agreement at Articles 1, 2, and 3, for the first time de- 
fined the term “subsidy” expressly to require (a) a governmental financial contribu- 
tion and (b) a benefit conferred thereby upon the recipient of that contribution, and 
then added that such a subsidy is countervailable only if it is (c) “specific” (as rel- 
evant, contingency of the subsidy upon exportation in law or in fact), as the three 
criteria that must be shown to establish the existence of a prohibited 
countervailable export subsidy. Previously, in footnote 4 of the 1979 Subsidies 
Agreement, only the term “countervailing duty” was defined as meaning “a special 
duty levied for the purpose of off-setting any bounty or subsidy bestowed directly 
or indirectly upon the manufacture, production or export of any merchandise, as 
provided for in Article VI:3 of the General Agreement.” 

It is important to note at this juncture that the WTO’s agreements and relevant 
provisions treating an undervalued, fundamentally misaligned currency as an export 
subsidy are unlike the IMF’s sections with respect to currency manipulation in at 
least one significant regard. Whereas a finding of currency manipulation by the IMF 
arguably depends in part upon the foreign government having the intent by means 
of its currency’s undervaluation to gain an unfair competitive advantage or to pre- 
vent effective balance of payment adjustments, there is no element or showing re- 
quired of intent in the WTO’s agreements on prohibited export subsidies. In par- 
ticular, as long as a prohibited export subsidy exists under Articles 1, 2, and 3 of 
the WTO’s SCM Agreement, and as long as a U.S. domestic industry can dem- 
onstrate that it is being materially injured or threatened by material injury by rea- 
son of subsidized imports, relief is warranted in the form of countervailing duties 
on subsidized imports entering the United States to offset the amount of subsidiza- 
tion. 

The question, then, is whether a currency’s fundamental and actionable misalign- 
ment as defined in H.R. 2942 is a countervailable prohibited export subsidy. As 
noted above, under Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the SCM Agreement, a measure must sat- 
isfy three criteria in order to be considered a prohibited export subsidy. In essence, 
there must be a governmental financial contribution (Article 1.1(a)(1)), a benefit 
must thereby be conferred upon the recipient (Article 1.1(b)), and such a subsidy 
must be specific by virtue of being contingent in law or in fact upon export perform- 
ance (Articles 1.2, 2.3, and 3.1(a)). In the judgment of the China Currency Coalition, 
the yuan’s enforced undervaluation by the Chinese government meets each of these 
criteria. 
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In a normal export transaction, having been paid for goods sold to a customer in 
the United States, the exporter in China must transfer most of the U.S. dollars re- 
ceived to the Chinese government in return for yuan at the undervalued exchange 
rate in effect. This requirement is reflected in Article 9 of a Circular dated February 
17, 2000, by the People’s Bank of China and the State Administration of Foreign 
Exchange. Article 9 indicates that Chinese exporters typically must exchange for 
yuan 85 percent of the foreign currency earned on exports, but that “Honorable En- 
terprises for Collection of Export Receipts of Foreign Exchange” may retain 30 per- 
cent of the earned foreign currency while exchanging for yuan the balance of 70 per- 
cent of the foreign currency received in payment for their exports. Furthermore, Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Regulations of the People’s Republic of China on Foreign Exchange 
Control, which were issued by the State Council on January 26, 1996, and were 
amended on January 14, 1997, mandates that “(floreign currency is prohibited for 
circulation and shall not be quoted for pricing or settlement in the territory of the 
People’s Republic of China.” 

In the sequence of the conversion into yuan of foreign exchange earned from ex- 
ports, the Chinese government first provides a financial contribution to the exporter 
by means of a direct transfer of funds within the meaning of Article l.l(a)(l)(i) of 
the SCM Agreement. For each U.S. dollar exchanged at the current rate, the Chi- 
nese exporter receives in return approximately 7.5 yuan. This money is no less a 
direct transfer of funds than an outright governmental grant would be. 

Second, a benefit is conferred by this governmental financial contribution upon 
the recipient that is equal to the difference between what the yuan would be worth 
if its value were set by the market and its artificially low value as the result of Chi- 
na’s undervaluation of the yuan. With the yuan undervalued by approximately forty 
percent, therefore, for each U.S. dollar earned by the sale of goods to the United 
States the Chinese exporter will receive approximately 7.6 yuan at the current rate 
rather than the 4.5 yuan that the CCC believes would be the market-driven rate 
of exchange. As this illustration demonstrates, the exporter in China is substan- 
tially “better off’ as the result of being given more yuan than if there were no 
undervaluation. 

Third, and lastly, this subsidy is contingent upon export performance. Only after 
the exporter has been paid in U.S. dollars for the goods tbat have been exported 
to the United States is the exporter required and able to convert those proceeds into 
yuan. 

The setting forth in these straightforward terms of why the yuan’s undervaluation 
should be seen as a countervailable prohibited export subsidy is not intended to 
overlook various underljdng and, in some instances, arguably contrary points that 
add complexity to the analysis. At least a few should be mentioned at this stage, 
therefore, and there are perhaps others that might be advanced. Also importantly, 
due to incomplete transparency by China, not all facts and details are known about 
exactly how China’s system functions. At the same time, however, in the China Cur- 
rency Coalition’s opinion the evidence that is available is more than adequate to 
support the conclusion that the yuan’s enforced undervaluation is a countervailable 
prohibited export subsidy as noted in GATT Ad Article VI, at paragraphs 2 and 3, 
item 2, and in Articles 1, 2, and 3 and Annex 1(b) and (j) of the SCM Agreement. 

For instance, with respect to the criterion that there be a governmental financial 
contribution under Article 1.1(a)(1) of the SCM Agreement, such a finding can rest 
on one or more of several grounds. As suggested above, the Chinese government’s 
exchange of yuan in return for U.S. dollars can properly be viewed as “a government 
practice (thatl involves a direct transfer of funds,” in line with Article l.l(a)(l)(i). 
The yuan’s undervaluation might also be considered a governmental provision of 
services under Article l.l(a)(l)(iii), inasmuch as the Chinese government both ex- 
changes the yuan for U.S. dollars and then “sterilizes” the issued yuan in order to 
avoid inflation and loss of value by the yuan within China. These services by China 
are financial contributions integral to the yuan’s undervaluation relative to the dol- 
lar. Further, to the extent that the Chinese government entrusts or directs private 
bodies to conduct the exchanges and “sterilizations” of yuan, those activities like- 
wise can reasonably be seen as governmental financial contributions under Article 
l.l(a)(l)(iv). 

Also on the criterion of a governmental financial contribution, there are some who 
urge that a government’s undervaluation of its currency constitutes a general 
infrastructural measure that cannot properly be deemed a subsidy. As the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce indicated in its final rule in 1998 implementing the counter- 
vailing duty sections of the Uruguay Round Agreements Act, however, governmental 
financial contributions to the general infrastructure include the provision of such 
services and items as highways and bridges, schools, healthcare facilities, sewage 
systems, port facilities, libraries, and police protection that are for the public good 
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and broad social welfare of a country, region, state, or municipality and that are 
available to all citizens or to all members of the public. As a macroeconomic policy, 
exchange-rate misalignment is a governmental financial contribution that does not 
directly build up a community’s basic, functional features of the kinds just re- 
counted, and is accessible to just those persons who are in a position to deal with 
foreign currencies. 

Similarly as to the requirement that there must be a governmental financial con- 
tribution for a subsidy to exist, the question might arise as to whether such a con- 
tribution can occur if the government does not hear some cost. There are, however, 
costs to China’s government due to its undervaluation of the yuan, including the 
costs of printing all of the yuan required for the conversion of the U.S. dollars and 
other foreign currencies generated By the exports from China and also the costs in- 
curred hy China’s government in sterilizing those yuan. 

In any event, “An evaluation of the existence of a financial contribution involves 
consideration of the nature of the transaction through which something of economic 
value is transferred by a government. A wide range of transactions falls within the 
meaning of ‘financial contribution’ in Article 1.1(a)(1) [of the SCM Agreement].” 
United States — Final Countervailing Duty Determination with Respect to Certain 
Softwood Lumber from Canada, WT/DS257/AB/R, para. 52 (Jan. 19, 2004). More- 
over, a governmental transfer of economic resources, to be a financial contribution, 
does not have to involve a cost to the government or a charge on the public account. 
United States — Measures Treating Exports Restraints as Subsidies, WT/DS194/R, 
para. 8.73 and n.l67 (June 29, 2001). 

With respect to the SCM Agreement’s second prerequisite for a subsidy at Article 
1.1(b) that there must be a benefit conferred by the governmental financial contribu- 
tion before a subsidy can be established, there is a widespread, although not unani- 
mous, consensus that the yuan is undervalued, but opinions vary as to how to meas- 
ure the undervaluation. To the extent there is no private exchange market in China 
that can serve as a trustworthy benchmark to determine the amount of the 3 man’s 
undervaluation, the CCC believes that a methodology should be employed for this 
purpose that is objective and consistent with widely recognized macroeconomic the- 
ory and that incorporates governmentally published and other publicly available 
and reliable data. 

Toward this end, H.R. 2942 sets forth a methodology that in the CCC’s judgment 
is balanced and fairly reflects conventional economic thinking. More specifically, 
H.R. 2942 directs that a simple average be taken of the results of three different 
methodologies — first, the macroeconomic-balance approach, second, the reduced- 
form-real-exchange-rate approach, and third, the purchasing-power-parity approach. 
These well-recognized methodologies are the standard methodologies used by econo- 
mists, and by taking the simple average of them H.R. 2942 should achieve as rea- 
sonable a computation as is possible of whether fundamental and actionable mis- 
alignment exists and, if so, to what extent. 

In addition, H.R. 2942 reasonably defines “fundamental and actionable misalign- 
ment” as a differential between the prevailing real effective exchange rate and the 
equilibrium real effective exchange rate that has exceeded 5 percent on average for 
the eighteen months preceding the measurement of such misalignment. In this fash- 
ion, H.R. 2942 in effect is reasonably implementing in U.S. domestic law the gov- 
erning international law of the WTO’s provisions such that only significant mis- 
alignment would be actionable. Put otherwise, any currency that is out of alignment 
from its equilibrium real effective exchange rate to that extent and for that ex- 
tended period of time is almost certainly insulated from market forces due to gov- 
ernmental controls. 

While this means of measurement seems very reasonable on balance, a bench- 
mark arrived at in this unprecedented fashion to determine the amount of the 
yuan’s undervaluation admittedly would be open to challenge at the WTO. In cases 
involving Korean DRAMS and Canadian softwood lumber, however, the United 
States has been upheld in the past at the WTO on other first-time interpretations 
of the SCM Agreement. In the case of Korean DRAMS, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce was affirmed by the WTO in finding indirect governmental financial con- 
tributions through the Korean government’s entrustment to private Korean banks 
of preferential loans, equity investment, and debt forgiveness for a Korean producer 
of DRAMS. United States — Countervailing Duty Investigation on Dynamic Random 
Access Memory Semiconductors (DRAMS) from Korea, WT/DS296/AB/R (June 27, 
2005). 

In addition, in the case of Canadian softwood lumber, the agency was upheld at 
the WTO in its reliance upon benchmarks outside the subsidizing government’s ter- 
ritory to measure the benefit from undervalued Canadian stumpage rights. United 
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States — Final Countervailing Duty Determination With Respect to Certain Softwood 
Lumber from Canada, WT/DS257/AB/R (Jan. 19, 2004). 

In the CCC’s judgment, measurement of fundamental misalignment of the yuan 
by H.R. 2942’s responsible methodology could similarly be defended and affirmed on 
very solid grounds in dispute settlement at the WTO. 

As noted earlier, the SCM Agreement’s third and final criterion deals with wheth- 
er the subsidy due to the yuan’s undervaluation is contingent, in law or in fact, 
upon export performance, and so is “specific” under Articles 1.2, 2.3, and 3.1(a) of 
the SCM Agreement and countervailable. In the CCC’s opinion, it is evident that 
this subsidy is contingent upon and tied to actual or anticipated exportation or ex- 
port earnings within the meaning of the SCM Agreement’s Article 3.1(a) and n.4. 
Certainly the Chinese law and regulations mentioned previously suggest that the 
subsidy of the yuan’s undervaluation is contingent upon exportation. In fact, also, 
it is evident that without exportation and pa3mient in U.S. dollars, the Chinese com- 
pany will not realize the subsidy. 

Another aspect as to whether this subsidy is specific and export-contingent con- 
cerns its availability as well to persons and entities in China that have obtained 
U.S. dollars by means other than through the export of goods or services to the 
United States. On at least two occasions, however, in dispute settlement at the 
WTO {United States — Subsidies on Upland Cotton, WT/DS267/AB/R (Mar. 3, 2005), 
and United States — Tax Treatment for “Foreign Sales Corporations” (Art. 21.5), WT/ 
DS108/AB/RW (Jan. 14, 2002), the WTO’s Appellate Body has recognized that the 
granting of a subsidy under conditions apart from exportation does not undercut the 
ac facto export-contingent nature of the subsidy when the grant is tied to expor- 
tation. As long as it can be established, therefore, that there is a clear distinction 
between the eligible domestic recipients and the eligible exporters and there are dif- 
ferent conditions required for each group to receive the subsidy, the prerequisite of 
specificity for a countervailable prohibited export subsidy should be met. Without 
doubt, the vast bulk of subsidies paid through the yuan’s undervaluation is made 
to exporters from China. 

In summary, there is ample cause to conclude that H.R. 2942’s provision that un- 
dervalued fundamental misalignment of a foreign currency very reasonably and ap- 
propriately can be viewed as a legitimate implementation in U.S. domestic law of 
the WTO’s SCM Agreement and Ad Article VI of the GATT. 

B. Fundamental Misalignment As a Dumping Adjustment 

More briefly, 1 will touch on why H.R. 2942’s provision that fundamental mis- 
alignment of a foreign currency can be taken into account in antidumping calcula- 
tions is justified under the WTO’s Antidumping Agreement and Ad Article VI of the 
GATT. 

The basic points here are that since the origins of the GATT in 1947, currency 
depreciation has been recognized in Ad GATT Article VI at paragraphs 2 and 3, 
item 2 as a form of dumping that can be met by antidumping duties, and, consistent 
with this view. Article 2.4 of the WTO’s Antidumping Agreement imposes the funda- 
mental condition that dumping calculations reflect “a fair comparison” between ex- 
port price and normal value. This requirement has been interpreted broadly in dis- 
pute settlements at the WTO, including in the context of challenges to the practice 
of zeroing by the United States and other countries, and likely would be taken to 
mean that undervaluation or overvaluation of a fundamentally misaligned currency 
should be adjusted for by reducing or raising U.S. price, respectively, in the interest 
of achieving “a fair comparison.” These adjustments are what H.R. 2942 con- 
templates and should be fully consistent with the obligations of the United States 
at the WTO. 


Thank you for inviting me to appear before you today. I will be 
glad to answer any questions that you have. 

Attachment 

Members of the 

China Currency Coalition 

• The lUC AFI^CIO 

• American Iron and Steel Institute 

• Chicagoland Circuit Association 

• The Committee on Pipe and Tube Imports 

• The Copper & Brass Fabricators Council, Inc. 

• EXEL Industrial 
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• Forging Industry Association 

• Graphics Communications International Union (GCIU) 

• The Industrial Union Council (composed of Bakery, Confectionary, Tobacco 
Workers and Grain Millers International Union (BCTGM)) 

• International Union of Electrical Workers/Communication Workers of America 
(lUE/CWA) 

• International Association of Machinists (lAM) 

• International Brotherhood of Boilermakers (IBB) 

• International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

• International Brotherhood of Teamsters (IBT) 

• Paper Allied-Industrial Chemical & Energy Workers International Union 
(PACE) 

• Manufacturers for Fair Trade 

• Metal Treating Institute 

• Metals Service Center Institute 

• National Council of Textile Organizations 

• National Tooling and Machining Association 

• Nucor Corporation 

• Precision Machined Products Association 

• Precision Metalforming Association 

• Rescue American Jobs 

• Sheet Metal Workers International Association 

• Society of the Plastics Industry 

• Specialty Steel Industry of North America 

• Spring Manufacturers Institute 

• Steel Dynamics 

• Steel Manufacturers Association 

• Tooling & Manufacturing Association 

• U.S. Business and Industry Council 

• United Automobile Workers (UAW) 

• United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) 

• United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) 

• United States Business & Industry Council 

• United Steelworkers of America (USWA) 

• Union of Needletrades Industrial and Textile Employees (UNITE) 

• Vanadium Producers & Reclaimers Association 

• Wood Machinery Manufacturers of America 


Mr. Leibowitz. 

STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. LEIBOWITZ, PARTNER, HOGAN & 
HARTSON LLP, ON BEHALF OF CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 
TRADE ACTION COALITION 

Mr. LEIBOWITZ. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. I am Lewis Leibowitz, a partner at the 
law firm of Hogan & Hartson in Washington and general counsel 
of the Consuming Industries Trade Action Coalition or CITAC. I 
truly appreciate the opportunity to participate in today’s very im- 
portant hearing. 

On behalf of consuming industry, consuming industries are man- 
ufacturers, distributors and retailers that use globally traded prod- 
ucts in their businesses. Most are small- or medium-sized compa- 
nies. They usually can’t afford to file trade cases. There are excep- 
tions, of course, including the gentleman to my right, but that is 
a general rule. Collectively, they employ millions of workers in the 
United States. In steel, for example, the ratio of workers in steel- 
consuming manufacturing companies to steel-producing workers is 
over 60-1. Every State has a massive surplus of steel-using manu- 
facturing workers to steelworkers. 
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America’s consuming industries care about anti-dumping and 
countervailing duty laws and generally support them, but these 
laws, which benefit a few, tax the vast majority of U.S. manufac- 
turers. These laws are currently unfair to consuming industries be- 
cause these industries are excluded from meaningful participation 
in trade-remedy proceedings. As Mr. Knollenberg stated this morn- 
ing very eloquently, this is not the American way. 

For consuming industries, industrial user standing, an end of the 
practice of zeroing, and reform of the retrospective duty collective 
system, which hurts down stream industries, are essential changes 
to address the unfairness in these laws. 

Concerning China trade, which is the main subject of today’s 
hearing, we ask the Subcommittee first to do no harm, but the 
trade remedy changes proposed in some of these bills before you 
would do harm to the majority of American manufacturing compa- 
nies and workers. Therefore, consuming industries oppose provi- 
sions that would mandate controversial and we believe WTO-incon- 
sistent actions, including the perpetuation of zeroing and non- 
market economy treatment, principally for China and Vietnam, 
using artificial exchange rates in anti-dumping cases, declaring 
currency misalignment, erroneously, in our view, a countervailable 
subsidy, forbidding the ITC from considering alternative causes of 
injury, that’s the Bratsk decision and doubt counting duties against 
imports from nonmarket economy countries, these will all lead to 
excessive tax increases on U.S. manufactures, and we have to get 
the tax right. 

We need trade remedy laws that consider the interest of the en- 
tire U.S. economy, including consumers, let me say right here, the 
zeroing decision that the Commerce Department issued last week 
did reverse the anti-dumping order with zeroing achieved spectac- 
ular margins of 2 to 4 percent on Ecuadorian shrimp exporters, and 
when zeroing was eliminated those margins fell to zero. It is hard 
to argue that is a catastrophic outcome. However, it does remove 
the order, and we can talk about that during the question period 
if there is time. 

Also, obviously, there are those who disagree with Mr. 
Hartquist’s analysis of the countervailability of currency manipula- 
tion so-called as a subsidy under WTO rules, we should talk about 
that, too. 

We need these trade remedy laws, but we need to them to con- 
sider the interest of everyone, including consumers and consuming 
businesses. The duties imposed have to be accurate. They have to 
be determined promptly and not lead to uncertainty. Our current 
laws fail these tests. It is not acceptable to us to load up these laws 
with all these new ideas, which will not have the effect that I think 
we all want them to have until these fundamental inequities are 
changed. 

I would like to work with all of you to resolve these questions 
for the benefit of all Americans. I am very glad again to have had 
the opportunity to appear before you today. I look forward to a dia- 
logue with you and any questions or comments you may have. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leibowitz follows:] 
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Statement of Lewis E. Leibowitz, Partner, Hogan & Hartson LLP, 
on behalf of Consuming Industries Trade Aetion Coalition 
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hirminiJ. iKj [inofeuiniJ. indiji;ay la ttf LJnild Hmic!. If iu£}i duiidi mi impiiEcd, 

kH;i!kilHllj i)mip).:|ilnic. CITAC lh^'[l:l^'«W{TK^k|;iifalk:nihal wixjlJjnm^iKt Ih); ITT 
rmm rooskkdn^ whnlKrinipiHl rompEtHinn would d«:liivi! ifdulicis w\:k impofcd. 

Trjdt HL-mHlIiK tiid-Ililu 

1 j;|jiEiAlli>)1 [^)hI||iu h^rws- Jisrt lilt “pijhlWl“ (iJtlllri^Jt 

tspijfls Ihniuuh Ihr trjilrinnnlj lawj. TTk iinruni U.3. lnd).'4Jirn).'il wiih CJiins pruvidi"? arrpk 
Tdixon fnr cininrn. bul dncs dot proAicdd juilirKsliDn for LII-CDn9idi:[)id kILock tluL urc declined 
141 I'aiL Di ih«r cnicrnpii uj ulun^pj i:hinD'^ iiiinduEi, wi urc liiiil)'' lo ujune Ajiimiiin ao[uumin|i 
i|u 1 ii<iri 4 ^. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lighthizer. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. LIGHTHIZER, PARTNER, SKADDEN 
ARPS SLATE MEAGHER & FLOM LLP 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee. I also appreciate the opportunity to be here 
today. The crisis we are currently facing in manufacturing is, in my 
view, one of the most significant economic challenges this country 
has ever faced. Not only do trade deficits threaten the stability of 
the U.S. and global economies, but we are on a path that could 
very well lead to the loss of entire industries and core industrial 
capabilities, the very capabilities that are essential to our security 
and our economic leadership. Much of this crisis is the result of for- 
eign, unfair trading practices, cheating, for lack of a better word. 

Our fair trade laws, including our anti-dumping and counter- 
vailing duty laws are not the most exciting topic. What they are, 
however, is often the only recourse against practices that would 
otherwise destroy U.S. industries. They are also an essential com- 
ponent of addressing the manufacturing crisis. Whatever else you 
do in terms of red tape, regulatory burden, tax or healthcare or 
other challenges facing manufacturing, it will all be for naught if 
we cannot ensure our workers and businesses will have a fair 
chance to compete in our own market. Unfortunately, we dan- 
gerously close to a situation where our fair trade rules will be af- 
fected. 
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Let me briefly address some of the priority issues. First proposals 
to legislatively require application of the CVD laws to nonmarket 
economies as contained in the Davis-English bill makes a lot of 
sense and would codify the Department of Commerce’s recent 
change in policy, but it is critical to enact a clean version of the 
legislation. Some of the proposal such as lowering anti-dumping 
duties by the amount of any countervailing duties imposed could 
actually make the legislation worse than current law and lead to 
less discipline on Chinese unfair trade. If these types of amend- 
ments are part of deal it would be better not to act at all. 

Second, it is important that you go further if you want to have 
a real impact on Chinese and other unfair trade. The situation 
with Chinese currency manipulation for example has become 
unsustainable. In my view, the so-called dialogue as a way to solve 
this problem has long ago lost any credibility. 

Third, we critically need to address WTO decisions that have 
baselessly gutted fair trade laws and disciplines. The first most im- 
portant place to start is the so-called zeroing methodology, a vital 
and integral part of our anti-dumping laws that was struck down 
by the WTO, no area of WTO jurisprudence has received more 
widespread criticism or ridicule and deservedly so. 

The Administration itself has been harshly critical of the deci- 
sions, calling them devoid of legal merit and suggesting that the 
appellate body is trying to infer the intent of WTO Members with- 
out the benefit of textual basis in the agreements. 

I appreciate that this is a highly technical matter, but I ask, why 
is the U.S. rushing to implement WTO decisions that the Adminis- 
tration and many practitioners, even some of those representing 
mostly foreign producers have called completely baseless? 

When U.S. agreed to the Uruguay rounds supporters of the 
agreement loudly and repeatedly emphasized that WTO panels 
could not force us to change our laws or dictate economic decisions 
to the U.S. Congress, but is this really true if we feel obligated to 
implement every decision no matter how long or unjustifiable par- 
ticularly where those decisions go to the very heart of the effective- 
ness of our trade laws. Congress should absolutely direct that these 
decisions not be implemented and that the Administration instead 
seek a negotiated solution at the WTO. 

Finally, I would say time is running out, more and more U.S. 
companies are placing their bets on the other side, thinking that 
with the current skewed rules, production abroad is the only viable 
option. More and more U.S. businesses are looking to benefit from 
unfair trade by sourcing inputs from abroad and attacking U.S. 
laws. If we don’t act soon, we will reach a tipping point where it 
will be impossible to recover. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lighthizer follows:] 

Statement of Robert E. Lighthizer, Partner, 

Skadden Arps Slate Meagher & Flom LLP 

Good morning. It is a pleasure to be here today and to have the chance to testify 
regarding our trade laws and the challenges of unfair trade, including from China 
and many other nations. 

In my view, the question of unfair trade cannot be separated from the larger crisis 
we face in terms of American manufacturing and competitiveness. To be sure, the 
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manufacturing crisis stems from numerous causes and presents many consider- 
ations and challenges for policy makers. But if we cannot ensure that our companies 
and workers are competing in a market free from dumping, subsidies, and unfair 
trade, we will ultimately not be successful in restoring health to this vital sector. 
In other words, assurance of a fair market is a necessary condition for addressing 
the manufacturing crisis. 

Our trade laws play a vital role in ensuring that the market works — that the 
gains from trade go to those who make the best products, compete the hardest and 
play by the rules, as opposed to those who benefit from the most government lar- 
gesse or other market distortions. These laws are critical to well-functioning mar- 
kets, but they also help preserve the gains from trade in another crucial way — 
namely by helping to maintain support for open markets and the global system. 
Over the long run, Americans will not support a trading system that they feel is 
rigged against them or that permits foreign companies to violate the rules with im- 
punity. 

It is up to Congress to establish rules that ensure fair trade and thereby preserve 
the viability and attractiveness of production and manufacturing in this country. It 
is up to Congress to ensure that those rules are enforced as intended and operate 
to truly discipline unfair practices. And it is up to Congress to ensure that our com- 
panies are not given incentives to move production abroad where the rules of the 
game are distorted to bestow unfair advantages. 

As discussed below, we are not doing the job needed to make sure these impera- 
tives are met. Our laws are not as strong as they should be, they are daily being 
weakened by an international system that is out of control, and even the rules we 
have are not being enforced as strongly as they should be. I sincerely hope that this 
hearing and the renewed interest in Congress in these issues will help reverse this 
tide and reestablish a true commitment to fair trade in this country. Time is short 
and the time for real action is long overdue. 

II. THE U.S. MANUFACTURING CRISIS AND THE TRADE LAWS 

To understand the magnitude of the crisis facing U.S. manufacturers — and the 
vital role of our fair trade disciplines — it is worth taking a quick look at the basic 
data. 

Our enormous current account deficit (Figure 1) is of course widely acknowledged, 
but the actual magnitude of the problem — and the amount by which it is still grow- 
ing — is not always appreciated. Not long ago, in the early 1990’s, our deficit was 
considered a major problem when it was less than $100 billion. It now stands at 
more than eight times that level with no real improvement in sight. 
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Figure 1 


The U. S. Current Ajccounl Defidit 
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China alone maintains a surplus with the United States more than twice the en- 
tire current account deficit in 1991. (Figure 2) The growth is just staggering. 

Figure 2 

U S. Trade Balance with Chma 
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Significantly, as shown by Figure 3 below, the United States is the only major 
economy that is running a large current account deficit. We are in effect propping 
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up the global economy and manufacturers in the rest of the world, while placing 
our own manufacturers at a major disadvantage. 

Figure 3 

In 2006, the United States Was the Only Major 
Economy with a Large Cuirent Ac count Deficit 



This next figure simply graphs the current account deficit against major trade 
agreements since 1960. (Figure 4) One thing is clear: these agreements, and the 
general direction of our trade policy, have done nothing to ameliorate the trade defi- 
cits we are facing. 
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Figure 4 


U.S. Current Accouml Deficit ondK^ Trade 
Agreements from 1960 to 2006 
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This is not a story about U.S. manufacturers shifting from lower-valued products 
to more advanced products. In fact, as shown by Figure 5, we have actually gone 
from a significant surplus position with regard to advanced technology, to a signifi- 
cant deficit today. Given the current skewed pla3dng field, we are not competing suc- 
cessfully at any end of the spectrum. 
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Figure 5 


U.S. Trade Balance in Advance TecJinology 
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The effects on the workforce have been staggering. While the number of American 
employed in manufacturing stabilized after the recession of the early 1980’s and re- 
mained fairly steady for 20 years, we have now lost 3 million manufacturing jobs 
since 2000 — jobs that have not returned despite years of economic growth. (Figure 
6 ) 
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Figure 6 

U.S. Mianufacturing Jobs 
1983-2007 



While the problems facing our manufacturing sector have a number of causes, one 
of the most significant is the role of foreign unfair trade practices and the ways in 
which the rules are rigged against American workers and companies. 

The ways in which foreign governments effectively prop up their industries (Fig- 
ure 7) are numerous — ranging from blatant currency manipulation in places like 
China and Japan, international and foreign tax rules that grossly disadvantage U.S. 
producers, massive subsidies provided by foreign governments, fixed markets 
abroad, cartel arrangements, and a host of other practices that lead to dumping on 
world markets. 
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Figure 7 




Pro-Majnufacturing Trade Policies 
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In many ways, the United States relies upon only one policy in response: namely, 
our fair trade laws. The ability to address injurious import surges that result from 
foreign market distortions has been critical to many core U.S. industries in the past 
(ranging from steel to semiconductors to numerous agricultural products), and has 
become increasingly important with the advent of greater and greater international 
trade flows — along with the proliferation of foreign practices that undermine market 
outcomes. 

III. THE IMPORTANCE OF FAIR TRADE LAWS 

Disciplines against injurious dumping and subsidies have of course been embodied 
in international agreements since the inception of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (“GATT”) and elaborated in subsequent agreements. 

These rules have been widely-accepted for decades because of the understanding 
that dumped and subsidized imports distort markets, disrupt normal trade patterns, 
and prevent optimal outcomes in terms of efficiency and gains from trade.^ 

In this regard, foreign government subsidies not only provide an unfair advantage 
to foreign producers and create an artificial disadvantage for non-subsidized pro- 
ducers and workers — they also serve to disrupt the efficient allocation of resources 
in global markets. Subsidized companies produce more output than the market 
would otherwise demand, and taxpayers in subsidizing jurisdictions are burdened 
with providing the resources to support this artificial incentive. Subsidies also cre- 
ate incentives for other countries to follow suit in an effort to remain competitive 
in an increasingly distorted market. Our countervailing duty (“CVD”) law is the 
principal mechanism to respond to unfair and injurious foreign subsidies. 

Dumping has similar adverse consequences and is remedied through our anti- 
dumping (“AD”) law. In this regard, improper price discrimination between markets 
and below-cost dumping result from numerous forms of market distortion, including: 
(i) protected home markets that allow foreign companies to achieve artificial profits 
and monopoly rents, and help finance dumped sales in other markets; (ii) the desire 
to find an outlet for surplus production, increase market share, and lower costs 
through economies of scale; (iii) the desire to achieve social goals, such as high em- 
ployment, development of perceived “key” industries, etc.; (iv) the type of govern- 
ment intervention and control of economic decisions that occurs in non-market 


^ See generally Greg Mastel, Antidumping Laws and the U.S. Economy at 17-27 (1998) 
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economies like China — which often incentives noneconomic production and capacity 
decisions. 

In markets targeted by dumped and subsidized imports, the results are often se- 
vere. These include idling of production facilities, bankruptcies, loss of employment, 
and indeed complete loss of certain productive capabilities — with ripple effects for 
other local businesses and indeed national economies. The bottom line is that no pri- 
vate company — no matter how cost-competitive or efficient — can compete against 
foreign governments or foreign producers propped up by foreign market distortions. 

The adverse impact of dumped and subsidized imports from China has been par- 
ticularly acute and has presented unique challenges for our fair trade laws. In re- 
cent years, Chinese imports of a wide variety of products have flooded the U.S. mar- 
ket. This flood in Chinese imports is being fueled, in large part, by mammoth gov- 
ernment subsidies. The Administration has expressed strong concerns regarding 
such subsidization. Within the last month, the Administration requested the estab- 
lishment of a dispute settlement panel at the World Trade Organization (“WTO”) 
on 12 illegal export and import substitution subsidies granted by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. While this action certainly is a welcome first step, we believe that the sub- 
sidies at issue in the WTO action are just the tip of the iceberg. 

The government intervention in and control over economic decisions in China has 
also led to significant levels of dumping of Chinese products in the United States. 
In fact, because of the distortions in prices and costs in China resulting from the 
government’s dominant role in the economy, it is necessary to use a special method- 
ology to measure the true level of dumping on Chinese products. Not surprisingly, 
the recent surge in dumped and subsidized imports from China has resulted in 
China becoming a frequent target of trade remedy actions in the United States. 
Over the five-year period from 2002 to 2006, almost 25% of all trade remedy actions 
in the United States were filed against China. Thus far in 2007, that number has 
climbed to 50%. Strong and effective enforcement of our trade remedy laws is plain- 
ly essential to address the special problems posed by Chinese imports. 

IV. CHALLENGES FACING U.S. TRADE LAWS 

Notwithstanding their importance, U.S. trade remedy laws are not currently being 
enforced as effectively as they can or should be — and face concerted weakening ef- 
forts from a number of sources. 

A. WTO Dispute Settlement 

Clearly, one of the biggest threats to our trade laws is from the dispute settlement 
system at the WTO. The system is fundamentally flawed, and the decisions being 
issued by the WTO are gutting our trade laws. 

The United States has suffered disproportionately from the problems with the 
WTO dispute settlement system, having been named as a defendant in far more 
cases than any other WTO member. The United States is also losing almost every 
case brought against it. In fact, the WTO has ruled against the United States in 
40 of the 47 cases in which it has been the defendant. A number of these decisions 
have required or will require changes to U.S. law. 

Rogue WTO panel and Appellate Body decisions have consistently exceeded their 
mandate by inventing new legal obligations that were never agreed to by the United 
States. As a result of this judicial activism, our trading partners have been able to 
achieve through litigation what they could never achieve through negotiation. The 
consequent loss of sovereignty for the United States in its ability to enact and en- 
force laws for the benefit of the American people has been staggering. The WTO has 
increasingly seen fit to sit in judgment of sovereign acts running the gamut from 
U.S. tax policy to environmental measures and public morals. 

The problems with the WTO dispute settlement system are most painfully obvious 
in the trade remedies area. Our negotiators in the Uruguay Round established spe- 
cific rules in this area and made clear that WTO dispute settlement panels should 
defer to national authorities like the U.S. Department of Commerce and the U.S. 
International Trade Commission (“ITC”) where possible. However, the WTO has ig- 
nored this mandate and has instead engaged in an all-out assault on trade remedy 
measures. Indeed, the United States has lost an astounding 30 of the 33 WTO cases 
that have been brought against it in the trade remedies area. A few examples of 
the overreaching by the WTO in this area show just how horribly broken the dispute 
settlement system is. 

• Zeroing. The WTO has now issued a series of decisions striking down the “ze- 
roing” methodology employed by the Department of Commerce to calculate a 
company’s dumping margin. The use of zeroing merely ensures that non- 
dumped sales are not improperly used to offset a foreign producer’s dumping 
margins on merchandise that is not fairly traded. The WTO has ruled against 
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the use of zeroing despite the fact that there is no explicit or, for that matter, 
implicit prohibition of zeroing in the relevant WTO agreements. In other words, 
as both Congress and the Administration have repeatedly recognized, the 
WTO’s zeroing decisions have created obligations to which the United States 
never agreed. In fact, the Administration has been harshly critical of the WTO’s 
decisions on zeroing. The Administration has called the Appellate Body’s latest 
decision on zeroing “devoid of legal merit” and commented that the Appellate 
Body “appears to be trying to infer the intent of Members with respect to the 
issue of ’zeroing’ without the benefit of a textual basis.” The Administration has 
also recently stated in no uncertain terms that “[a] prohibition of zeroing, or a 
requirement to provide offsets for non-dumped transactions, simply cannot be 
found in the text of the [WTO’s] AD Agreement. Nevertheless, the Appellate 
Body concluded that authorities are required to offset non-dumped comparisons 
against dumped comparisons, even though this conclusion is at odds with long- 
standing practices implementing AD Agreement provisions ... as well as with 
long-held views on the very concept of dumping itself. The issue of zeroing, on 
which Members [of the WTO] could not reach agreement in the Uruguay Round, 
should not be left to dispute settlement.” The WTO’s decisions on zeroing rep- 
resent a clear example of WTO overreaching in the trade remedies area. 

• Byrd Amendment. The WTO’s decision striking down the Continued Dumping 
and Subsidy Offset Act of 2000 — better known as the Byrd Amendment — is an- 
other vivid example of WTO overreaching. The WTO ruled in this case, without 
a shred of support in the relevant WTO agreements, that AD and CVD duties 
that are collected by the United States may not be distributed to injured U.S. 
producers. The Uruguay Round negotiators never even considered, much less 
agreed to, any restrictions on how WTO members may use collected AD and 
CVD duties. 

• Failure to Abide by the Standard of Review. A problem extending through- 
out the WTO’s decisions in trade remedy cases has been the failure to abide by 
the deferential standard of review. The United States expended enormous time 
and resources negotiating the standard of review for AD and CVD cases. How- 
ever, WTO panels and the Appellate Body have systematically ignored this 
carefully negotiated standard of review in reaching decisions that show no def- 
erence to the findings of government agencies such as the Department of Com- 
merce and the ITC or to the laws enacted by WTO members. 

I am not alone in this stark assessment of the WTO dispute settlement system. 
Even ardent supporters of the WTO and legal experts hostile to the trade remedy 
laws have expressed amazement at the level to which WTO panels and the Appel- 
late Body are creating new WTO obligations out of whole cloth. The threat that this 
poses to the trade remedy laws and, in fact, to the entire world trading system is 
immeasurable. 

B. Enforcement Issues 

No matter how strong our laws are written, they are only as good as the commit- 
ment to enforce them. This is a responsibility that obviously falls principally upon 
the executive branch, but is also highly relevant to Congress in terms of needed 
oversight and potential amendments to clarify the way in which our laws are in- 
tended to be implemented. Just to give a few examples where there are areas of 
concern: 

• Application of CVD laws to non-market economies. The Administration, of 
course, has recently altered its longstanding policy of not applying the CVD law 
to China. This follows on decades, however, where this vital remedy was not 
applied to China or its vast subsidies. In addition, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er this new policy will be fully and effectively enforced. 

• China-specific safeguard. This remedy, provided under what are sometimes 
referred to as “section 421” actions, was adopted when China entered the WTO. 
Unfortunately, this law has never been enforced. Indeed, the ITC has on no 
fewer than four occasions found that the legal requirements for relief had been 
met, but the Administration refused to grant a remedy in any of these pro- 
ceedings. 

• Injury determinations. Proving “material injury” — defined under the law as 
any injury that is not inconsequential, immaterial or unimportant — is a pre- 
requisite for relief in AD/CVD cases. While Congress made clear that this was 
not intended to be a high hurdle or difficult showing, certain members of the 
ITC have at times seemed to interpret the standard to effectively require a 
much higher demonstration of injury — something that has acted to deny relief 
in critically-needed circumstances. 
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• Funding for enforcement. There has been increasing concern among practi- 
tioners in the trade remedy areas with respect to the resources of critical agen- 
cies such as the Import Administration of the Department of Commerce (“lA”) 
to fulfill its responsibilities under the law. Indeed, it is our understanding that 
lA’s appropriation was cut from $68.2 million in fiscal year (“FY”) 2004 to $59.8 
million in FY 2007, a decline of 12.3 percent. Similarly, we understand that the 
number of employees at LA fell from 388 in FY 2005 to only 319 in FY 2007, 
a decline of 17.8 percent. In my view, cutting funding for trade enforcement is 
exactly the wrong policy at a time that we are facing increasing challenges from 
unfair trade. 

C. The Doha Round, Free-Trade Agreements, and Other International Nego- 
tiations 

U.S. trade remedy laws are subject to a continuing assault in the context of inter- 
national negotiations — particularly the so-called “Rules” negotiations as part of the 
larger Doha Round talks. Foreign nations, including those who are the most fre- 
quent violators of fair trade rules, have engaged in an all-out effort to weaken inter- 
national disciplines on dumping and subsidies — and by extension, to require weak- 
ening changes to U.S. laws. Given the pressure on the Administration to bow to 
such demands, clear guidance from Congress will be critical if weakening of U.S. 
trade laws is to be avoided. 

Just as a matter of interest. Figure 8 shows the 2006 trade balances that the 
United States maintained with the key proponents of weakening U.S. trade laws — 
i.e., those countries that have been most active in the Doha Round in trying to gut 
rules against unfair trade. As can be seen, these countries make up the vast major- 
ity of our trade deficit. The basic dynamic in the Rules talks is that these countries 
would like to gut our trade laws and see these red bars become even bigger. 

Figure 8 
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Similar challenges to U.S. laws exist in other international talks, including FTA 
negotiations (e.g., the U.S. -Korea FTA) and regional talks like the Free Trade Area 
for the Americas. Vigilant oversight by Congress is essential, along with a clear 
message that Congress will not adopt any international agreement that weakens 
U.S. trade remedy laws. 
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V. POTENTIAL ENHANCEMENTS TO U.S. TRADE LAWS 

There have been a number of excellent proposals to strengthen U.S. trade laws 
and provide additional tools to ensure a level playing field for U.S. producers and 
workers. I would like to address a few priority issues that are likely to be considered 
by Congress. 

A. Applying U.S. Anti-Subsidy Law to Non-Market Economies 

Proposals to legislatively mandate that the CVD law be applied to non-market 
economies like China have received a great deal of attention and deservedly so. Le- 
gally, this is clearly a well-justified action, and as noted above the Administration 
has already announced a policy change to begin applying CVD measures to China. 

Even with the Administration’s policy change, legislative action is still critical — 
both to ensure that this policy change will withstand potential legal challenges and 
that the policy is properly implemented. 

Having said that, it is very important that this law be adopted in a form that 
will actually fulfill its intent. In this regard, there have been a number of proposals 
to weaken the legislation in a way that could actually make the measure counter- 
productive — and potentially result in less, rather than more, discipline on unfair 
trade from China. 

To make sure this legislation is effective, the Committee should recognize several 
key points: 

• Application of CVD rules to China should not, and must not, have any impact 
on its treatment as a non-market economy for purposes of the AD law. These 
are logically distinct issues, and the evidence is clear that China does not qual- 
ify as a market economy. Treating it as such — or indeed, treating individual 
Chinese producers or sectors as “market oriented” — would not only effectively 
remove the benefit of applying the CVD law to China; it could actually result 
in weaker overall fair trade enforcement than existed before the policy change. 

• Congress should be required to approve any decision to designate China as a 
market economy. This decision is simply too important to our economy and our 
laws for Congress not to have a say. 

• Application of the CVD law should not result in weaker enforcement of AD 
measures against China. In this regard, there is no legal or logical basis for pro- 
posals to reduce AD margins by the amount of any countervailing duties im- 
posed to offset domestic subsidies. The antidumping methodology used in non- 
market economy cases is not intended to, and does not, correct for or offset do- 
mestic subsidies, and there is as such no basis for the so-called “double count- 
ing” adjustments that have been proposed. 

B. Zeroing 

While explicitly codifying the application of CVD law to non-market economies is 
clearly a good idea, much more needs to be done if Congress is to meaningfully im- 
pact the effect of unfair trade from China and other foreign countries. 

One area that I believe absolutely must be addressed relates to the antidumping 
methodology mentioned above and known as “zeroing.” No decision of the WTO has 
received more strident, detailed and deserved criticism than the WTO jurisprudence 
with respect to this critical methodological practice. The decisions on zeroing have 
no basis in the relevant WTO agreements and represent a stark example of WTO 
overreaching. While this is a highly complex methodological issue, it goes to the core 
of the effectiveness of our trade laws in cases against China and others. 

While some would say that we must abide by the WTO’s ridiculous decisions in 
this area “for the good of the system,” I believe that Congress should soundly reject 
this way of thinking. It is not good for the system to have the WTO’s judicial bodies 
acting as policy makers and issuing decisions that completely circumvent the intent 
and understanding of negotiators. It is also not good to send the message to our citi- 
zens that we will abide by any WTO decision, no matter how clearly condemned and 
criticized by the range of knowledgeable observers. The assurances that we were not 
giving up our sovereignty by agreeing to the Uruguay Round will have little mean- 
ing if we adopt a policy of essentially automatically implementing flawed decisions. 

The Administration has already started implementing the WTO decisions on zero- 
ing by not using zeroing in certain antidumping proceedings, and this is causing 
enormous problems for U.S. producers. If the Doha Round negotiations do restart, 
they may well offer an opportunity to clarify this issue in any new agreement. In 
the meantime, it is imperative that Congress act to suspend implementation of the 
baseless WTO decisions on zeroing. This will add impetus for a negotiated solution 
in the Doha talks, and will prevent irreparable injury in terms of the application 
of our trade laws. 
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C. Currency Manipulation 

Another area that has received enormous attention is foreign currency manipula- 
tion, and there is simply no reasonable or logical way to deny that this problem is 
having enormous effects on our manufacturers. I would respectfully suggest that the 
school of thought advocating more “dialogue” and talk on this issue has lost its 
credibility. At the pace these discussions are going, we will not see meaningful 
change while it can still make a difference. To paraphrase the economic quip, in the 
long run we — or at least all our manufacturers — will all be dead. 

Currency manipulation seriously distorts markets and undermines the very foun- 
dation of free trade. It acts as a major subsidy for manufacturers in the manipu- 
lating country, because it makes their exports artificially competitive. It also acts 
as a tariff on U.S. shipments to the manipulating country, by making those ship- 
ments artificially expensive. 

Our enormous trade deficit with China would normally cause the Chinese 3aian 
to rise significantly vis-a-vis the dollar, but China prevents such a rise by exercising 
tight control over its exchange rates. Indeed, some experts believe that China’s jman 
is now undervalued by as much as 40 percent or more. China is not the only country 
to engage in currency manipulation. Japan and others have employed similar tac- 
tics. 

There are a variety of sensible proposals out there — including the proposal to 
treat currency manipulation as a subsidy for purposes of U.S. CVD laws. Those ini- 
tiatives should be considered and acted upon to spur real change in the context of 
a currently unsustainable situation. 

D. Material injury methodology 

As noted above, there are a number of concerns about the manner in which “mate- 
rial injury” has been determined in certain ITC proceedings. While that issue merits 
further consideration and possible legislative action, there is one area relating to the 
ITC’s material injury determinations that should clearly be addressed legislatively 
at this point. That relates to a recent decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit in the so-called Bratsk case.^ 

In Bratsk, the Federal Circuit held that in unfair trade investigations, the ITC 
was required to explain why non-subject imports (i.e., imports that were not subject 
to the proceeding) would not replace the subject imports and continue to cause ma- 
terial injury to the domestic industry. This requirement is nowhere found in the law 
and effectively engrafted onto the ITC’s analysis of present material injury a new 
requirement regarding speculation as to the future impact of AD/CVD relief Con- 
gress has made clear that a domestic industry is entitled to AD/CVD relief if it is 
currently injured by reason of subject imports. Under Bratsk, however, the ITC may 
be forced to deny relief to a domestic industry currently suffering material injury 
by reason of subject imports (which is the statutory standard), solely because of 
speculation about the future behavior of non-subject imports (a factor found nowhere 
in the statute). 

This decision has given rise to a great deal of concern among practitioners and 
indeed by the agency itself. In addition to the improper alteration of the statutory 
standard, as discussed above, this case also poses innumerable practical and admin- 
istrative difficulties. The fact is that the agency does not collect or have the ability 
to reasonably obtain accurate and sufficient information to determine the future be- 
havior of parties that are not even before the Commission, and have no reason or 
incentive to participate. In short, the decision has no logical or statutory basis, and 
Congress should act to reverse it. 

E. WTO Reform 

Getting some handle on the problems brought about by judicial activism at the 
WTO — and reining in those abuses — is also a top priority. As noted, WTO over- 
reaching has negatively impacted a vast range of core aspects of the trade remedy 
laws (not to mention other U.S. laws in the tax, foreign policy, environmental, and 
other areas), and is increasingly a threat to the legitimacy of the entire world trad- 
ing system. 

Several common sense actions should be pursued immediately: 

First, Congress should establish an expert body to advise it on WTO dispute set- 
tlement decisions adversely impacting the United States, and in particular whether 
WTO decision makers are following the law and the relevant standard of review. 
This idea was first put forward shortly after the conclusion of the Uruguay Round. 
It was a good idea at the time, and every day we see more and more evidence of 
why such a body is needed. 


^Bratsk Aluminium Smelter v. United States, 444 F.3d 1369 (Fed. Cir. 2006). 
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• Second, Congress should specifically provide for the participation in WTO dis- 
pute settlement proceedings of private parties who would bring special knowl- 
edge to a case and be in a position to assist in the U.S. Government’s litigation 
efforts. In this regard, foreign governments already frequently make use of pri- 
vate (often U.S.) lawyers in prosecuting WTO actions, and there is no reason 
the United States should not similarly bring all supportive resources to bear in 
this increasingly vital litigation. 

• Third, any proposed administrative action taken to comply with an adverse 
WTO decision should require specific approval by Congress. In a number of in- 
stances, the Administration has expressed strong disagreement with adverse 
WTO dispute settlement decisions, and yet felt the necessity to take administra- 
tive steps to comply with such judgments. Given the importance of these deci- 
sions to the U.S. economy and U.S. citizens — and the obvious sovereignty con- 
cerns at stake — Congress should have a direct say in whether there will be a 
change in U.S. law or practice to comply with the rulings of foreign bureaucrats. 

These steps would not only improve the way we litigate cases at the WTO, but 
would hopefully provide a powerful incentive for reform at the WTO itself — given 
the recognition that Congress will be playing a more active role monitoring and re- 
sponding to WTO decisions. 

F. VAT Tax Inequities 

Another issue of concern for American manufacturers involves the irrational pen- 
alty imposed by WTO rules on producers in countries (principally the United States) 
that rely on income tax systems, as opposed to producers in countries (most of the 
rest of the world) that rely upon value-added tax (“VAT”) systems. For decades. Con- 
gress has repeatedly instructed our trade negotiators to correct this problem, and 
yet nothing has been done. 

The problem is that under current rules, foreign countries may “adjust” their VAT 
taxes at the border — meaning that those taxes may be rebated on exports and im- 
posed on imports. Meanwhile, income taxes may not be adjusted. Accordingly, pro- 
ducers in a country like the United States (which relies disproportionately on a cor- 
porate income tax), must bear both the U.S. income tax and foreign VATs on their 
export sales, while their foreign competitors may sell here largely teix free. (Figure 
9 below shows how this system places U.S. producers at a significant disadvantage). 
Recent estimates suggest that this disparity likely impacts the U.S. trade balance 
by more than $130 billion per year. There is no economic justification for this prac- 
tice; it is simply a gift to foreign producers. 

Figure 9 
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Congress has regularly cited this disparity and made clear that eliminating it 
should be a top priority in international trade talks. Indeed, in 2004, the House of 
Representatives voted 423-1 in support of a resolution calling on the President to 
regularly report to Congress on progress in resolving this issue — and ending the dis- 
parate and unfair treatment of U.S. producers under WTO rules — through inter- 
national agreement.^ Unfortunately, nothing significant has been done to move the 
ball forward. 

The time has come to demand that our trading partners agree to a fairer system. 
Again, there are a number of good proposals. One approach would be to demand 
that this problem be rectified in negotiations by a set period (e.g., 1-2 years) — after 
which period the United States would begin to treat foreign rebates of VAT taxes 
as a countervailable subsidy (just as rebates of income taxes are now treated). The 
point again is that action is urgently needed. 

G. Funding for Trade Enforcement 

Congress should make sure that our core enforcement agency — namely the Import 
Administration — is receiving adequate funds and manpower to do the job it is called 
upon to perform. 

H. Congressional Oversight of Trade Negotiations 

Finally, Congress needs to become more aggressive in overseeing U.S. trade nego- 
tiators. Our trading partners have made it a first priority to weaken these core dis- 
ciplines, and without Congress’ direct involvement and resolve, they are likely to 
succeed. Congress should make clear that it will oppose international agreements 
that serve — in whole or part — to weaken U.S. fair trade remedies. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

The crisis facing U.S. manufacturing — along with the increasing evidence that 
U.S. workers and businesses are facing an uneven playing field vis-a-vis their for- 
eign competition — has given rise to a new level of concern in the country, and argu- 
ably a unique opportunity to pursue policy measures that will make a real dif- 
ference. I hope that Congress will take advantage of this window to seek real 
change, and to avoid half measures or window dressing that will not have a real 
impact on the problem. I truly believe that the economic future and opportunity for 
our children and grandchildren are at stake, not to mention the strength and capa- 
bilities of our entire economy. 

Thank you for the chance to be here today. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Under the procedure we agreed on, Mr. Weller would go first. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret I missed the beginning of this hearing, but am glad to 
be here. This is an important hearing today, and I have some ques- 
tions I want to raise, but I don’t want to miss this opportunity at 
a Subcommittee on Trade and let this pass without noting that our 
pending trade agreements with Peru, Colombia, Panama, Korea, 
currently stalled, and they were going home for the August recess 
without any movement forward when we have had plenty of time 
to have a hearing and move the trade agreement. 

I just want you to know, Mr. Chairman, I believe this is dis- 
appointing, especially in light of preferential one way access into 
our markets that our Latin partners have. Opening agreements 
with Peru, Colombia and Panama would immediately provide bene- 
fits for U.S. manufacturers and farmers would have their taxes for 
exporting to these countries largely eliminated. 

Again, China trade issue is important, but we can’t forget we 
have opportunities immediately before us, including our most com- 
mercially significant trade agreement with Korea that are not 


'‘H. Res. 705 (July 14, 2004). 
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being addressed and even been threatened to be rejected by the 
Democratic Majority Leadership. 

I think we have a general consensus that China presents a trade 
challenge, some of the issues have been brought up in testimony, 
I have a few questions here that I would like to raise. 

Mr. Leibowitz, you focused from a consuming standpoint on zero- 
ing and, of course, the WTO implications. Could you further com- 
ment on how problematic zeroing is, particularly for the average 
consumer in America, what this would mean in terms a consumer 
would understand. 

Mr. LEIBOWITZ. I will certainly do my best, I can’t guarantee 
the understanding part, but I will do my best. Thank you for the 
question. 

George Bernard Shaw once said that a government that robs 
Peter to pay Paul can always depend on the support of Paul. I 
think that those companies that benefit from the imposition of du- 
ties are obviously fighting very hard to keep the duties as high as 
possible. Zeroing keeps them high, because what it does is it ig- 
nores the impact of imports of subject merchandise, merchandise 
subject to these cases on the domestic economy; these are prices 
that are higher than so-called normal value. It is usually, the price 
overseas is the normal value. Many cases have a few transactions 
that are below normal value and many that are above normal 
value. It is hard to generalize it, but it is quite common in my ex- 
perience. 

Mr. WELLER. Give me an example of a particular product in a 
dollars and cents standpoint in simple terms? 

Mr. LEIBOWITZ. Eor example, one case I studied quite carefully 
is a case I worked on involving stainless steel products from Italy, 
Mr. Hartquist here was my opponent in that case; 75 percent of the 
transactions reviewed by the Commerce Department were at above 
normal value; 25 percent were below. They ignore the 75 percent 
that were above. The important thing is zeroing is not a good policy 
idea because it sets the tax a rate that ignores the beneficial im- 
pact on the market of those transactions above normal value. It is 
as simple as that. If you want to set the tax at the right level, you 
look at the impact of the imports from that foreign producer, 
whether they are above or below normal value. 

The WTO made a decision that I would be happy to defend. I 
think it is absolutely correct. They did analyze the text of the 
agreement. I disagree with a lot of people who say otherwise, but 
unfortunately, in this game, everybody who really is knowledgeable 
has an ax to grind. I certainly am not excluded from that equation. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you Mr. Leibowitz. 

Mr. Lighthizer, in your testimony you discuss the issue of essen- 
tially border adjustability that particularly our European competi- 
tion is able to take advantage of, allowing them to adjust their VAT 
taxes at the border, meaning that they can rebate the taxes and 
then impose the VAT on imports. Of course, that is a frustration 
for a lot of us, because under our income tax system there appears 
to be a bias on the WTO. 

Can you elaborate further on what you discuss in your testimony, 
but also elaborate further on not only the consequences, but what 
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we should be doing to address that issue so that we are treated 
fairly in comparison with our competition? 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Thank you, Congressman, for the opportunity 
to do that. When you called on me, I was hoping you were asking 
for an alternate view on the issue of zeroing, but I’ll wait. 

Mr. WELLER. I’m limited on time. 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Am I also limited? 

Mr. WELLER. You can go to that if you would like. 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Eirst of all, I am a Republican. I am a hawk 
on the trade deficit. If you asked what are the two most important 
things to me to get us on track that have nothing to do with protec- 
tionism, the first thing would be to do something about currency. 
By far the second most important thing is this value-added tax 
problem. 

We have allowed a system to develop which makes absolutely no 
sense. It never made any sense. It is something that while I was 
in the Reagan Administration I fought about, and we have been 
fighting about it ever since. 

Most of the world funds their government through a value-added 
tax. As a result of just a happenstance of history, we have allowed 
those people to rebate that tax, on their exports, and to give it to 
imports, essentially to have it as a barrier to imports and a subsidy 
for exports. 

We in the United States — for a variety of reasons — have decided 
an income tax is a fairer, better way to tax, and I think you could 
make a good case that it is. Because we made that judgment as a 
society, we have put ourselves in a position where we now are let- 
ting everybody bring in their products essentially tax free, and we 
are exporting all of our products with a double tax. It is just the 
stupidest thing you can imagine. 

Let me say this — I am already over your time, so I apologize for 
that. But I would say this. The Congress of the United States has 
passed fast track legislation six or seven times. Every single time 
you passed it, you told the Administration to deal with this issue, 
this is a critical issue. We have an economist from MIT that said 
this one little issue adds more than $140 billion a year to our trade 
deficit. This guy Jerry Houseman, who is this great economist, has 
made this calculation. 

I will bet you that my answer to your question, the amount of 
time that I have spent talking about this is more than every Ad- 
ministration has spent talking about this issue with our trading 
partners in the entire seven rounds. 

Mr. WELLER. Specifically, if you will humor me, Mr. Chairman, 
specifically what should we do to address this issue? 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Well, that is a great question. We should tell 
our trading partners that if in the next 18 months this inequity, 
which has no economic justification at all, isn’t corrected by an 
agreement, then we are going to start countervailing against coun- 
tries who rebate their taxes when they ship to the United States. 
That is what I would do. 

Now, some other people have said take that we should also take 
that money and subsidize our exports. All of this is creating a cri- 
sis. I think we have to create a crisis. The rest of the world has 
had it their way for more than 40 years. At the beginning it really 
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didn’t matter because you know, if you look at the chart I put in 
there, we were basically doing okay in trade. It was a small part 
of everything. But when you get to an $800 billion trade deficit all 
this stuff matters. 

So, I think what you have to do is precipitate a crisis. I think 
you have to pass a law that says. Administration, in 18 months we 
are going to start countervailing against these countries unfairly 
subsidized by rebating their taxes. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right. 

Mr. LIGHTHIZER. Fm sorry. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you for being generous with my time. 

Chairman LEVIN. No, no, not at all. 

Mr. Merger, I think we have a commitment to wrap up, but go 
ahead. I think if we extend a couple minutes. We do have a need 
to leave so that the room can be prepared, but go ahead. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. West, I appreciated the point you raised in your testimony, 
particularly the real effects artificially high tariffs would have on 
your ability to compete. If these tariffs are inconsistent with WTO 
rules as USTR, Treasury and Commerce say they are, then there 
are further negative consequences. 

Many people and many Members of Congress say, quote, “Who 
cares if we violate the WTO,” closed quote. To them it is abstract, 
but to you it is very real. If we break the WTO rules, then other 
countries punish companies like yours by making it more difficult 
for you to export. I understand that 19,000 small- and medium-size 
businesses like yours export to China, accounting for $11.4 billion. 

Are you concerned that products from your company and others 
in your association will be singled out for retaliation if these bills 
are enacted and are found to violate the WTO? 

Mr. West. Congressman, thank you for the question. I am not an 
expert on all the trade policies, but I will tell you as a practical 
businessman we are always concerned about potential ramifica- 
tions and issues and loss of intellectual property or other things 
that could occur in the environment out there. 

So, one of the things that is very, very important for us is to al- 
ways have as much free trade and unrestricted trade as possible. 
We are part of the world industry that has components manufac- 
tured here, products manufactured there, brought all across the 
world, and it is very very important to have unrestricted trade to 
all the products that we make. It is a very, very important part of 
the process. 

Mr. MERGER. I thank you, Mr. West. I think this is a point that 
is very little understood by the American people. We tend to see 
the big companies, which I share the concern with, but we tend to 
not see all the thousands of small businesses that are exporting the 
tin but really catch it on the chin trade-wise if we are not prudent 
and balanced in conducting this. 

Mr. Leibowitz, I am concerned that the proposed legislation is 
only going to benefit a few U.S. producers to the detriment of other 
U.S. producers, especially since the trade remedy provisions can be 
used against all our trading partners. Eor example, just last Octo- 
ber, Eord, GM, and other automakers testified before the Inter- 
national Trade Commission that anti-dumping duty orders were se- 
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verely limiting their ability to obtain the steel they needed for their 
U.S. manufacturing operations. I understand that for every job in 
the steel-producing sector of our economy there are 40 jobs in the 
steel-consuming sector. What can we do to ensure that these bills 
won’t result in the government picking and choosing winners 
among U.S. manufacturers? 

Mr. LEIBOWITZ. Well, I think the single most important thing 
we can do is give consumers a meaningful role in these cases. That 
is something that CTAC strongly supports. We have been working 
with Mr. Knollenberg and others to achieve that. 

Last year in the ITC we, the six major automobile companies in 
the U.S., the traditional Big Three, plus Toyota Honda, and Nis- 
san, all joined together to urge that the orders on steel that used 
the most not be renewed. The steel industry didn’t need the protec- 
tion. They were making money at historically high rates. And 2006 
was their best year ever. At the same time imports were higher 
than ever. So, imports go hand in hand with prosperity in many 
ways. It is counter-intuitive but it is true. 

So, I think the single most important thing is to make sure that 
every stakeholder has a role. At the ITC we didn’t, but these auto 
companies were noticed because they were an unusual appearance 
at those hearings. They had to borrow time from the foreign re- 
spondents in order to appear, which I think is unfair. We could talk 
about that for quite a while. 

My most important point is that if we give everybody a meaning- 
ful role, we can get the tax right. Zeroing is not a fundamental part 
of a law. If it were, we would say something about it in the law. 
We say nothing about it. We got to get the tax right, we have to 
get the injury determinations right, we need to make sure that we 
consider everybody’s interest. The way to do that is give everybody 
a seat at the table. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you very much. I think the point you are 
making is we have to get it right. 

Mr. LEIBOWITZ. We have to get it right, because most people 
lose if we get it wrong. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. We are going to adjourn. In terms of getting 
it right, let me just as we close quote what the U.S. Government 
said about the zeroing decision. These are their words: Very trou- 
bling, fatally flawed, devoid of legal merit. 

That is a little hard to think of something more criticized than 
that. 

Mr. West, as we leave, I was just looking at the high-tech export 
figures for 2006. I think as we proceed we ought to be sure we look 
at the facts. The high-tech U.S. exports to China in 2006 were $14 
million. The imports from China, this was to China, were $102 mil- 
lion. So, maybe we can correspond about that. But I think it is a 
misconception that trade is our shoes and our apparel, their shoes 
and their apparel and their toys, while ours is high-tech. 

There is increasing amounts of what is classified as high-tech 
coming from China. Actually the major increase in 2006 in our ex- 
ports to China was in semiconductors. But we will have more time 
to talk about it. 
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Thank you to all of you and thanks to everybody who came to 
listen to this. I think this has been, Mr. Merger, a very useful hear- 
ing and we now stand adjourned. Thanks again. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submission for the Record:] 

Statement of Honorary Alan B. Mollohan 

Chairman Levin and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to submit this testimony for the record. I appreciate very much that you are 
holding this hearing. I believe we are long overdue for legislation that helps 
strengthen our trade laws and that deals with the specific trade problems we are 
encountering with China. The United States has the most dedicated and efficient 
workforce in the world, but we cannot compete with foreign companies who benefit 
from government subsidies or who engage in dumping in order to build market 
share, all the while keeping their own borders closed to our exports. This lopsided 
approach to trade is evident in our $800 billion trade deficit, $200 billion of which 
is with China alone. 

I recently testified before the International Trade Commission (ITC) during their 
sunset hearing on hot-rolled sheet steel. The ITC held hearings to consider whether 
the antidumping and countervailing duty orders on hot-rolled carbon steel flat prod- 
ucts from eleven countries should be lifted. China was among the countries under 
consideration. China’s record with regard to dumping steel and steel products in the 
U.S. is reprehensible. China has built large amounts of hot-rolled capacity in the 
past five years and should these orders be lifted China will, once again, flood our 
country with hot-rolled product. The largest steel producer in my district, Mittal 
(Weirton) Steel, in 2004 a company of over 3,000 employees, currently has approxi- 
mately 1,200 employees. This is certainly due, in large part, to the failure of the 
current Administration to enforce U.S. trade laws and allow unchecked dumping of 
steel and steel products. 

Manufacturers have been forced to shut down facilities in West Virginia and 
throughout the country due to competition from cheap, unfairly traded imports. For 
example, NewPage Corporation had to shut down a paper machine at its Luke, MD 
facility earlier this year because Asian imports had driven prices down to a level 
where that machine could no longer be operated profitably. The large number of 
antidumping cases filed against China in recent years demonstrates that China is 
the world’s single biggest violator of fair trade rules. It is crucial that we strengthen 
our trade laws to make sure they are robust enough to address these unfair Chinese 
imports before even more hard-working Americans lose their jobs. It is also impor- 
tant that we remedy key instances in which courts and international organizations 
have attempted to weaken U.S. trade laws. 

Two of the major ways China gains an unfair advantage over U.S. companies are 
by keeping its currency undervalued and providing large subsidies to many indus- 
tries. The effect of both of these trade-distorting Chinese policies is that Chinese 
goods can be exported at an artificially low price, putting U.S. manufacturers at a 
massive disadvantage. The U.S. Government must find a way to pressure China 
into revaluing its currency so it reflects economic reality. Also, the countervailing 
duty law is a critical tool to combat subsidies in China and other non-market econo- 
mies. There is no question it should continue to be applied to any countries pro- 
viding illegal subsidies, whether or not they happen to be market economies. 

Make no mistake, many more workers in numerous U.S. industries are in danger 
of losing their jobs as result of unfairly traded imports from China and other coun- 
tries. We have a responsibility to our own constituents and the American people as 
a whole to address this serious problem by strengthening our trade laws before the 
trade deficit worsens and even more hardworking Americans lose their jobs. A num- 
ber of pertinent legislative measures have been introduced that address some of 
these issues, including currency manipulation. I urge the Subcommittee to act on 
these measures expeditiously before the manufacturing sector of our Nation is elimi- 
nated entirely. 


Statement of Ameriean Apparel & Footwear Assoeiation 

The American Apparel & Footwear Association (AAFA) is the national trade asso- 
ciation representing the apparel and footwear industries, and their suppliers. Our 
members produce and market apparel and footwear throughout the United States 
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and the world, including China. In short, our memhers make everywhere and sell 
everywhere. 

I would like to take this opportunity to briefly describe the importance of China 
to the U.S. footwear and apparel industries and how our relationship with China 
benefits U.S. apparel and footwear firms, U.S. workers, U.S. consumers and, in 
turn, the U.S. economy. I will also discuss our concerns and hopes for this relation- 
ship in the future, particularly as it relates to the focus of this hearing — i.e. legisla- 
tion related to trade with China. 

Our Industry — Then & Now 

But first, a little background on our industries. Our industries have historically 
been among the most protected industries in the United States — subject to decades 
of stiff protection in the form of high tariffs and restrictive quotas (for apparel). 
Even today, U.S. apparel and footwear imports from China are still subject to high 
tariffs and, in the case of apparel, quotas. 

Yet, this incredible protection failed to do the very thing it was supposed to do, 
protect the U.S. apparel and footwear manufacturing base. Today, 99 percent of all 
footwear and 91 percent of all apparel sold in the United States is imported. For 
comparison, in 1980, only one-half of all footwear and less than one-third of all ap- 
parel sold in the United States was imported. 

Today, less than 570,000 people work in the manufacturing of apparel, textiles 
and shoes in the United States — a loss of over 1.7 million jobs, or three-quarters 
of the entire U.S. footwear and apparel manufacturing workforce since 1974. One 
million of those jobs have been lost in the last decade alone. 

Despite this seemingly bleak picture, the U.S. apparel and footwear market is 
booming. Americans like their clothes, and their shoes, and it shows. U.S. con- 
sumers spent a record $359 billion on apparel and footwear in 2006, or an average 
of $1200 for every man, woman and child in the United States. Even as energy 
prices skyrocketed here in the United States last year, retail sales at clothing and 
footwear stores were 4.9 percent higher in 2006 than in 2005. The bottom line is 
that despite whatever economic pressures face us, Americans still buy new things 
to wear. Americans, however, are picky about their shoes and clothes, they contin- 
ually want an ever-wider variety of higher-quality shoes and clothes available at 
lower prices and made in a socially responsible manner and our industry has had 
to respond. 

U.S. footwear and apparel firms have responded to these challenges by trans- 
forming themselves from manufacturers into brands. Today’s U.S. apparel and foot- 
wear “brands” are more lean and more competitive tban ever — tbeir goal is to pro- 
vide tbe American consumer witb what they want — the best brands at the best 
prices made under socially responsible conditions, while still making a profit. 

And the result of this is that U.S. apparel and footwear firms are thriving, with 
many achieving profits last year — profits that go directly back into the U.S. economy 
and ensure a competitive industry. Further, while the industry has lost over one 
million manufacturing jobs in the last decade, the industry has produced hundreds 
of thousands of good-paying new jobs for U.S. workers — not in manufacturing, but 
in such varied professions as design, research and development, marketing, distribu- 
tion, sourcing, warehousing, management, administration and sales. Further, the in- 
dustry directly supports another 1.5 million plus jobs at retail establishments 
throughout the United States. 

The industry’s transformation has directly benefited U.S. consumers — particularly 
hardworking lower- and middle-income American families — by lowering prices on 
one of the most basic staples every man, woman and child needs. As a result of the 
industry’s transformation, apparel and footwear retail prices have declined some 
11.9 percent and 5.8 percent, respectively since 1998, despite a more than 27 per- 
cent increase in overall retail prices during the same period — saving American fami- 
lies countless billions of dollars every year — money they pump back into the U.S. 
economy. 

Thanks to these lower prices, American families today spend a smaller percentage 
of their income on shoes and clothes, a necessity for every American, and instead 
spend more elsewhere. According to the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, the percentage of the average American family’s Personal Con- 
sumption Expenditures (PCE) spent on clothes and shoes has dropped by almost 
one-half since 1977 — from 6.6 percent of total PCE in 1977 to less than 3.9 percent 
today. With consumer spending driving over 2/3 of our Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP), the decline in U.S. apparel and footwear prices not only helped hardworking 
American families better afford two of life’s most important staples, but has helped 
fuel the overall economy. 
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China ’s Relationship with the U.S. Apparel & Footwear Industry 

The U.S. footwear and apparel industry could not have succeeded in transforming 
into the success that it has become today without the existence of China. Working 
almost exclusively with foreign-owned and/or privately-held factories in China, U.S. 
apparel and footwear firms have heen ahle to give American consumers what they 
want — an ever-wider variety of higher-quality shoes and clothes at lower prices — 
while ensuring that those clothes and shoes are made in a socially responsible man- 
ner. 

Today, this relationship is stronger than ever. U.S. footwear and apparel firms 
imported over $30 billion worth of footwear and apparel from China in 2006. U.S. 
imports from China today account for over 86 percent of all shoes and over 27 per- 
cent of all clothes sold in the United States. 

Opening the Chinese Market to U.S. Apparel and Footwear Brands 
There Has Been Progress, but More Must be Done 

U.S. footwear and apparel firms, however, recognize that 95 percent of the world’s 
population lives outside the United States. Some of their fastest growing markets 
are no longer in the United States or Europe, but in China, or India or Brazil. U.S. 
apparel and footwear firms are now truly global — they buy and sell clothes and 
shoes all over the world. That is why AAFA’s motto is — “We Dress the World.” 

Our industry was one of the biggest supporters of China entering the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), not just because of our relationship with China as a supplier 
to the U.S. market, but because we wanted to use WTO rules to open China — with 
the world’s largest middle class of 200 million people and growing — to U.S. brands. 
Since China’s WTO accession, our industry has worked closely with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the rest of the U.S. business community to ensure that China lives 
up to its commitment in opening up its distribution and retail sectors. Thanks to 
our efforts, China has largely lived up to those commitments, opening the doors to 
U.S. brands to sell into the vast Chinese market. 

While U.S. brands have had some success in China because of these efforts, sig- 
nificant restrictions still exist in our sectors. We hope the Chinese fully live up to 
their commitments in these areas. 

China & The Currency Issue 

On the issue of currency, we believe the best long term strategy is a freely con- 
vertible currency. Our concerns with some of the approaches being discussed — in ad- 
dition to the concerns stated elsewhere about WTO compatibility — is that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to identify the “right” exchange rate. Indeed, advocates for trade 
remedies often point to a “range” of currency misalignment in China of 15 to 40 per- 
cent. Such wide discrepancies make it difficult to identify and execute effective trade 
remedies. For example, advocates of a China currency bill last year arbitrarily 
picked 27.5 percent (half way between 15 and 40) for a trade remedy to counter Chi- 
na’s currency levels. Moreover, since China allowed its currency to float on a limited 
basis, the renimbi has already risen about 10 percent, putting it in the neighbor- 
hood of the 15 to 40 percent range cited earlier. While we share the Committee’s 
frustration that the path toward currency adjustment has not gone more quickly, 
we note that slow and deliberate change, rather then abrupt shifts, is the key to 
predictability to make sure business is not disrupted. 

Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) 

Moreover, we have been deeply disappointed with the progress made to date on 
China’s efforts to improve its Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) enforcement. U.S. 
footwear and apparel brands have been subject to rampant counterfeiting in China, 
stalling our efforts to break into this important market. This problem even affects 
us in our home market — the United States. Every year, clothes and shoes top the 
list of counterfeit items seized by U.S. Customs. We estimate that these seizures 
represent only a small fraction of the total amount of counterfeit shoes and clothes 
entering the U.S. market. China must do more on IPR enforcement. Therefore, we 
strongly support the U.S. Government’s actions in taking China to WTO dispute set- 
tlement over lax IPR enforcement. We hope that the combination of the WTO cases 
and ongoing dialogue will resolve an issue that is so critical to our industry. 

Subsidies 

We applaud the Bush Administration in initiating a case against China in the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) against China’s continued use of WTO-Prohibited 
Subsidies. Such subsidies can truly distort trade in certain products and industries. 
Further, the arbitrary nature of such subsidies, where China has provided and then 
removed such subsidies without notice, creates immense uncertainty for our indus- 
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try. This uncertainty is endemic of the lack of transparency that still exists in 
China. 

Product Safety 

On the issue of product safety, I would again caution against making any major 
policy changes without thoughtful review. Our industries are at the forefront of the 
product safety issue, because our products come into contact with every man, 
woman and child in the United States 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Our in- 
dustry is a pioneer when it comes to dealing with hazardous substances and chemi- 
cals coming into contact not only with the clothes and shoes we wear every day, but 
dealing with the substances that come into contact with the workers who make 
those shoes and clothes. On behalf of our industries, AAFA recently published the 
first-ever industry-wide restricted substances list (RSL). Further, the industry, in 
cooperation with the Government, has established strict standards when it comes 
to product safety for the clothes our children wear. Our members have long main- 
tained strict quality control and environmental compliance mechanisms at the fac- 
tory level, many of which are located in China, that ensure that these hazardous 
substances do not come into contact with the clothes and shoes we make or the 
workers who make them nor jeopardize the safety of the children who wear them. 
On the off chance unsafe products do enter the U.S. market, our industry, again in 
cooperation with the U.S. Government, has implemented effective mechanisms to 
quickly remove those unsafe products from the marketplace. These activities ensure 
that product safety is effectively maintained while not slowing the pace of com- 
merce. While we recognize that improvements can always be made, we caution that 
changes to the current U.S. product safety system not be done in a way that creates 
major disruptions in commerce while failing the fix the very problem those changes 
were made to fix — improving product safety. We would be happy, however, to work 
with the Committee to craft any proposals that we believe would improve product 
safety while not substantially slowing commerce. 

Next Steps — the U.S. Apparel and Footwear Industry View 

As we noted, China still has a long way to go in meeting its international obliga- 
tions — as both a major economic power and as a major market for U.S. brands and 
U.S. products. We fully support the current Administration’s efforts to address these 
many issues through dialogue. As we also noted, however, our industry has and will 
continue to support further actions in specific instances where dialogue continues 
to produce less than desired results. 

I would, however, caution those who would propose certain “remedies” for the pur- 
pose of resolving many of these issues. First, many of the proposed “solutions” clear- 
ly violate U.S. obligations under international trade rules. While many might not 
be concerned about this, this violation is of critical concern to our industry. As I 
mentioned previously, U.S. apparel and footwear firms make and sell ever3rwhere 
around the world, including selling clothes and shoes made in China into major 
markets like Europe, Brazil and India. Any action taken by the United States 
against China that violates international trade rules would not only be closely 
watched by these countries but quickly replicated, closing these important markets 
to U.S. brands. 

Second, many of these proposed “remedies” would impose significant penalties, in 
the form of punitive duties or other restrictions, on some or all U.S. imports from 
China. As I have already stated, virtually all clothes and shoes sold in the United 
States are imported, with a significant portion being imported from China. Similar 
situations exist for a multitude of other consumer products used every day by hard- 
working American families. If such “remedies” are imposed, those remedies would 
amount to a huge new teix on hardworking American families — at a time when 
many of these families can least afford it. 

Finally, such actions could actually hurt the very U.S. manufacturing base these 
measures are supposedly trying to protect. Regrettably, recent history has repeat- 
edly demonstrated this fact. Our members’ products — U.S. -made apparel and foot- 
wear — figured prominently on foreign country retaliation lists in both the WTO dis- 
pute over Foreign Sales Corporations (FSC) and in the WTO dispute over the Byrd 
Amendment. These punitive measures severely crippled what remains of the U.S. 
apparel and footwear manufacturing industries as it essentially closed their primary 
export market to U.S.-made footwear and apparel — Europe. In this case, China is 
one of the largest and fastest growing markets for U.S. exports of all types — from 
yarn and fabric to machinery and high technology products and from cotton and soy- 
beans to poultry. 

The U.S. apparel and footwear industry recognizes that many important issues 
exist in the U.S.-China relationship — issues that directly affect U.S. apparel and 
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footwear firms. However, as in the case of our industry, the relationship between 
the United States and China is one that is critically important to and intimately 
intertwined with the U.S. economy. Therefore, I urge policymakers to carefully con- 
sider all aspects of this vital and complicated relationship before setting new policy. 


Statement of Ameriean Iron and Steel Institute 

The American Iron and Steel Institute (AISI), Committee on Pipe and Tube Im- 
ports (CPTI), Specialty Steel Industry of North America (SSINA) and Steel Manu- 
facturers Association (SMA) — who together account for almost all of the carbon and 
specialty steel produced annually in the United States — are pleased to submit writ- 
ten comments to the House Ways and Means Committee on the urgent need to 
enact strong, effective China trade legislation this year. 

The Case of Steel is One Example of How China Does Not Play hy the Rules 
in Its Trade and Economic Policy 

In recent years, as has been well documented, America’s steel industry has dra- 
matically enhanced its global competitiveness by virtually every account — be it labor 
productivity, energy intensity, environmental performance or cost. At the same time, 
there has been a considerable amount of market-driven consolidation in our steel 
industry. Unfortunately, we cannot count on market-driven factors, including con- 
solidation, to save us from non-market behavior. 

Trade-distorting practices and non-market behavior have to be countered because, 
if they are not, they will destroy even the most competitive U.S. industry. 

On previous occasions, we have testified to the Committee on how the government 
of China has used a deliberate combination of administrative, legal, fiscal and other 
industrial policy tools to: 

• Micromanage the future development of the Chinese steel industry; 

• Maintain government ownership, control and direction of major steel producing 
companies; 

• Support new and old steel capacity with massive subsidies; 

• Target tax policy to promote exports of value-added steel products; 

• Restrict exports of vital raw materials and steelmaking inputs; 

• Limit foreign ownership of Chinese steel companies; 

• Keep the yuan as the world’s most undervalued major currency. 

The end result is that that: 

China today has by far the world’s largest steel industry (nearly five times as 
large as the steel industry of the United States), with 19 of its top 20 steel pro- 
ducers still majority-owned by the government; 

It has the world’s most heavily subsidized steel industry (see attached new study, 
entitled Money for Metal: An Examination of Chinese Government Subsidies to its 
Steel Industry); 

It has enormous overcapacity in steel (more excess capacity than the entire Amer- 
ican steel industry), with huge amounts of obsolete, inefficient, heavily polluting 
steel capacity; 

It has become the world’s largest steel exporting nation, with a net shift of ap- 
proximately 70 million metric tons (MT) in its steel trade position just since 2003; 

Its surging steel exports, which include many high value products, are causing 
significantly injury in the United States and disrupting steel markets worldwide; 

This same mercantilist development “model” is being consciously extended down- 
stream not only to pipe and tube, fencing and other products made entirely of steel, 
but also to motor vehicles, auto parts, appliances and other steel-intensive manufac- 
tured goods. 

Contrary to popular conception, China is not a low-cost producer in steel. It faces 
many challenges from the high cost of iron ore imports, to energy and water short- 
ages, to infrastructure bottlenecks, to environmental concerns. However, it has one 
big artificial competitive advantage: its willingness to use subsidies and other tools 
of industrial policy to promote steel and other key sectors of the Chinese economy. 

As many China watchers have observed, including the U.S. -China Security and 
Review Commission, this mercantilist approach to economic development has seri- 
ous adverse implications for U.S. national security, food and product safety and the 
global environment. 

For example, China today produces over 50 percent of the global steel industry’s 
emissions of greenhouse gases, according to the head of the International Iron and 
Steel Institute (IISI). Yet, because many environmental regulations are not ade- 
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quately enforced or enforced at all in China, pollution itself is being used as an arti- 
ficial “comparative advantage” in China, one that is not subject to WTO rules. 

This same point can be applied to other manufacturing industries in China, and 
this is one more example of why — when we make efforts at “leveling the playing 
field” and addressing global issues that leave China out — we are making a huge 
mistake. China has to be included. 

Domestic Manufacturing Flight 

Against the backdrop of a record and unsustainable U.S. current account deficit 
(over $800 billion last year) and a record U.S. -China bilateral trade deficit (over 
$230 billion in 2007), we have lost more than 3 million good domestic manufacturing 
jobs since 2000, and America’s manufacturing sector remains in crisis. 

China has not become “the world’s factory” by accident. In recent years, we have 
seen a trend of domestic steel industry customers moving their operations to China 
in part. Some may be moving because of the current artificial steel price differential 
that exists between China and the rest of the world. In addition, many are no doubt 
moving because of Chinese government subsidies (including currency misalignment). 

Chinese government subsidies and China’s use of industrial policy tools should 
not be the reason we are losing our domestic customers and jobs. Yet, this is exactly 
what has been happening in China, and it is also perhaps one of the reasons why 
the U.S. Administration has a pending World Trade Organization (WTO) action 
against China’s prohibited subsidies. These particular types of industrial policy sub- 
sidy programs have been going largely to foreign-invested enterprises in that coun- 
try. 

Government subsidies and all of the other administrative, legal and fiscal tools 
that China employs, as part of industrial policy to build up the “strategic” sectors 
of its economy, are not only harming America’s steel industry, they are also causing 
massive job losses and serious damage to our manufacturing base, our economy and 
our national security. 

In what ought to be a disturbing trend to all U.S. policy makers, the United 
States has a skyrocketing “indirect” steel trade deficit with China (our bilateral 
trade deficit with China, expressed in tons of steel). The steel content of U.S. manu- 
factured goods imported from China more than doubled between 2001 and 2006 and, 
today, over one-third of all U.S. imports of downstream products made entirely of 
steel come from China. 

To us, it matters little whether the subsidized steel is distorting the market as 
a coil of corrosion-resistant steel or as a shipload of appliances. Neither the domestic 
steel producer nor its domestic manufacturing customer is ever going to be able to 
compete with Chinese government subsidies and mercantilist policies without the 
full and aggressive enforcement of U.S. trade laws. 

We Need a New Trade Policy Model and All Available Tools to Address Chi- 
na’s Trade-Distorting, Non-Market Behavior 

The U.S.-China trade relationship is the single-most important trading relation- 
ship for the United States in the 21st century, and we had better get it right. As 
our annual bilateral trade deficit with China approaches the politically 
unsustainable figure of a quarter of a trillion dollars, America’s steel industry be- 
lieves that we need urgently to develop a new policy model of dealing with China 
trade problems. 

We support, as initial first steps in the right direction, the recent U.S. govern- 
ment policy moves to apply countervailing duty (CVD) law to imports from China 
and to pursue WTO actions against China, including its continued use of prohibited, 
WTO-illegal subsidies. However, there are additional concrete actions that must be 
implemented this year if we are to avoid a worsening trade crisis with China. These 
include the need to: 

Recognize that it is long past time to rebalance our vital trade remedy laws, 
which have been progressively weakened over the years by (1) over-reaching WTO 
Appellate Body rulings, (2) incorrect U.S. court decisions and (3) the failure of the 
Executive Branch to use effectively all of the tools (such as Section 421) that do 
exist; 

Maintain, strengthen and enforce rules-based free trade; 

Counter, under U.S. trade remedy laws, the pernicious practice of government 
interventions that result in fundamental currency misalignment, starting with 
China. 

If we are to address China’s continued failure to play by the rules in international 
trade, we will need all available tools — and the political will to use them. 
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What the Ways and Means Committee Should Do Now 

America’s steel industry urges the Committee to report out effective China trade 
legislation as soon as possible. As a first step, we recommend that the Committee 
report out legislation that addresses the following key issues: 

Full and strict application of CVD law to imports from China and Congressional 
oversight of any change in China’s status as a non-market economy — i.e., the Davis- 
English bill (H.R. 1229) as introduced. Notwithstanding the preliminary Depart- 
ment of Commerce (DOC) ruling to apply CVD law to imports from China, there 
is a clear need for the Congress to clarify that CVD law must be fully and strictly 
applied to China (no weakening amendments, regulations or approaches). In addi- 
tion, by virtually any measure under the existing U.S. statutory criteria, China 
today remains a non-market economy (NME), so there must be no change in China’s 
NME status under U.S. AD law until it is able to satisfy fully and consistently all 
statutory criteria. 

Trade law rebalancing, starting with the vital Barrett bill (H.R. 2714), which cor- 
rects two over-reaching and erroneous trade law weakening rulings — one by the 
WTO Appellate Body on “zeroing” and one by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit on International Trade Commission (ITC) injury considerations. First, 
the Barrett bill suspends the flawed WTO zeroing rulings that the U.S. Administra- 
tion now says must be addressed before the United States would even accept an 
overall Doha Round agreement. These WTO rulings against the U.S. AD law prac- 
tice of zeroing must be rejected, because they would reward dumping, harm U.S. 
producers and greatly reduce AD margins. Second, the bill removes an excessive 
burden placed on U.S. producers harmed by unfair trade by addressing the flawed 
“Bratsk” ruling by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit. That ruling 
would require that the ITC speculate on the effects of “non-subject” imports on the 
remedy, which would greatly reduce the number of affirmative injury decisions. 

Congressional oversight of Administration Section 421 decisions. When the Con- 
gress granted China Permanent Normal Trade Relations (PNTR) status, it expected 
the United States to have a useable special China “safeguard” provision to address 
market disruption caused by China import surges. Unfortunately, the record is now 
four affirmative ITC market disruption findings in Section 421 cases and zero rem- 
edy decisions by the President. It is now up to the Congress to ensure that Section 
421, which is a critical trade remedy tool, is useable again. 

Countering fundamental currency misalignment under U.S. AD/CVD law. The 
United States can no longer afford to sit back and allow China to continue — because 
of currency undervaluation alone — to apply a 40 percent subsidy on all of its exports 
and a 40 percent tax on all of its imports. The time for talk and patience is over. 
We need to enforce our rights under the WTO and address China’s fundamental cur- 
rency misalignment. The steel industry supports the Ryan Hunter bill (H.R. 2942) 
and any other effective means of addressing this serious problem under U.S. trade 
remedy law. 

There are times when our government must “intervene” to defend and restore 
market forces. This is the purpose of our trade remedy laws. Government interven- 
tion to restore market forces is essential if we are to have any semblance of rules- 
based trade and a level pla3dng field that will enable efficient U.S. companies to win 
out in the marketplace. 

We know that legislation to address the specific trade law concerns cited above 
is just a start if we are to reverse the damaging trends of recent years. We urge 
the Committee to look carefully at all bills to reform and strengthen trade laws, in- 
cluding the provisions contained in Rep. English’s Trade Law Reform Act (H.R. 708). 

We also know that trade law stren^hening is only a part of the solution, as the 
United States must also (1) get its own fiscal house in order, (2) reform its 
healthcare system which is in crisis and (3) address other major international in- 
equities. 

A good place to start would be to say “enough is enough” to the WTO’s continued 
disparate treatment of direct vs. indirect taxes in terms of border-adjustability. The 
United States can no longer afford a world trading system in which the trade-re- 
lated rules on taxation are rigged totally against us. Under this fundamental tax 
inequity, other major trading countries can rebate their indirect value-added taxes 
(VATs) on all of their exports and apply them to all of their imports, while the U.S. 
(which continues to rely mainly on corporate and other direct teixes, and does not 
use VATs) is prevented from adjusting its own taxes at the border. 

The key point we would like the Committee to keep in mind is that, while other 
countries are continuing to use a full array of industrial policy measures to promote 
their manufacturing industries, U.S. manufacturers have only our trade remedy 
laws. These laws have been under constant attack for years by foreign governments, 
foreign producers and a WTO that has repeatedly exceeded and abused its authority 
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in trade case appeals. Therefore, as the Committee proceeds to mark up on China 
trade legislation, we urge that it send the strongest possible message on trade laws 
to China and other rules violators. 

Conclusions 

Steel has been a prime, but not the only, example of what is wrong in the U.S.- 
China trading relationship, including not just the government subsidies, but also a 
lack of transparency and an incomplete transition to the rule of law and a continu- 
ation of political influence to determine trade and market outcomes. The inescapable 
conclusion is that China remains a non-market economy and, if we are to address 
effectively China’s non-market and trade distorting behavior, our Nation must have 
all available tools, including: 

Applying CVD law fully and strictly to subsidized imports from China and other 
NMEs; 

Treating China as an NME under our AD law; 

Having an AD law that is not severely and unnecessarily weakened by over-reach- 
ing and erroneous rulings by the WTO or U.S. courts; 

Applying Section 421 remedies to disruptive and harmful imports from China 
when appropriate; 

Countering China’s currency misalignment under AD/CVD law. 

Steel and other industries that rely on trade remedy law to help level the pla 3 dng 
field are convinced that — while strong and strictly enforced trade laws are not the 
sole or total solution they can and will make a significant difference in helping to 
correct our record bilateral trade imbalance with the People’s Republic of China. 

In our view, there is no alternative but to use and enforce the existing laws and 
to strengthen these laws up to their WTO allowable limits. Therefore, steel joins 
with other trade law-using U.S. industries in urging the Committee to report out 
a strong China trade bill that addresses the issues cited in this submission. 

America’s steel industry appreciates the opportunity to provide comments on this 
critical issue. 


Statement of American Manufacturing Trade Action Coalition 

AMTAC’s mission is to preserve and create American manufacturing jobs through 
the establishment of trade policy and other measures necessary for the U.S. manu- 
facturing sector to stabilize and grow. Right now, U.S. domestic manufacturing is 
destabilized and its prospects for long-term health and growth are gravely threat- 
ened. Consider the facts. The United States has lost more than three million manu- 
facturing jobs since the beginning of 2001. Moreover, the United States is on pace 
to run a trade deficit with China is excess of $270 billion (more than $280 billion 
in manufactured goods) in 2007. It is urgent, therefore, that the U.S. Congress 
adopts a comprehensive policy response to combat China’s unfair, mercantilist trade 
practices. 

Parameters for Legislative Solutions to the China Trade Problem 

In crafting a policy response to counter China’s active threat to U.S. manufac- 
turing, it is critical for the U.S. Congress to keep two key points in mind. 

First, no one U.S. policy on trade caused the massive U.S. trade deficit and result- 
ant U.S. manufacturing job losses; and no single policy response will undo the dam- 
age. A comprehensive policy approach, therefore, is necessary to level the pla 3 dng 
field for U.S. manufacturing. 

Second, the U.S. Congress must recognize that it cannot compel China’s authori- 
tarian government to take any policy action. Asking China to enact policy that it 
believes to be against its own interest is a prescription for failure, as China will 
never take any such action. Instead, the U.S. Congress should direct policy solutions 
toward what it can control. Given its authority under Article I, Section 8 of the U.S. 
Constitution to regulate foreign commerce, what the U.S. Congress can control is 
what foreign commerce can enter the United States, under what terms and condi- 
tions. Only by using its power to regulate imports from China, can the U.S. Con- 
gress exercise the necessary policy leverage to persuade China that its own interest 
lay in abiding by a level playing field in trading with the United States. 

Noting these parameters, several bills lay before Congress within the scope of this 
hearing that would tie China’s access to the U.S. market to China eliminating its 
unfair trade practices. 
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Legislative Solutions to Combat Fundamental Currency Misalignment 

The damage caused by China’s persistent fundamental misalignment of its cur- 
rency is well known. Of all the bills introduced in Congress, the Currency Reform 
for Fair Trade Act of 2007, H.R. 2942 introduced by Congressmen Tim Ryan (D- 
OH) and Duncan Hunter (R-CA), offers the most comprehensive solution to combat 
China’s fundamental currency misalignment — a misalignment that undervalues Chi- 
na’s currency by as much as 77 percent when applying the standard Purchasing 
Power Parity (PPP) technique to official IMF statistics. 

H.R. 2942 aims to remove subjectivity from currency valuation determinations by 
injecting transparency and objectivity into this important process. Under the bill, 
injured U.S. companies will be provided with key enforcement tools to fight back 
against foreign companies whose governments have sought to create an artificial 
competitive advantage through currency valuation controls: 

• The bill makes clear that Countervailing Duties rules apply to non-market econ- 
omy countries. 

• The bill provides that “fundamental and actionable misalignment of a currency” 
may be considered as a prohibited export subsidy in determining if a duty 
should be imposed in a Countervailing Duty (CVD) case. 

• If a company wins an anti-dumping order or is the beneficiary of an existing 
anti-dumping order in place, the amount of the prohibited export subsidy will 
be added to the dumping margin. 

• The bill inserts objectivity into currency value determinations by building upon 
current law that requires the Treasury Department to report “currency manipu- 
lation” by also requiring semi-annual reporting on the existence of a “funda- 
mental misalignment” of currencies. A finding of the existence of a fundamental 
misalignment is based on objective facts. It does not require the Treasury De- 
partment to guess a country’s intent, as is the case with the current law requir- 
ing reporting on currency manipulation. 

• The bill eliminates broad waiver loopholes that could be used by the Executive 
Branch to gut the enforcement mechanisms contained in the legislation. 

• Finally, the legislation is WTO consistent because it applies to any country en- 
gaging in currency manipulation or misalignment. 

The critical component of H.R. 2942’s effectiveness is that it would allow 
U.S. manufacturers to file petitions asking for countervailing duties to penalize for- 
eign manufacturers, like those from China and Japan, benefiting from currency mis- 
alignment. 

If H.R. 2942 were to become law and one company or industry were to win a coun- 
tervailing duty case (for example, winning a ruling that China’s currency was 40 
percent undervalued), it would set a precedent. More than likely, nearly every in- 
dustry would follow with similar petitions against imports benefiting from the of- 
fending currency, knowing that a similar penalty would likely result against their 
foreign competitors benefiting from currency manipulation. With the certainty of the 
approval of dozens of CVD petitions imminent, the offending country’s own export- 
ing companies will demand that their government approach the United States to ne- 
gotiate an orderly, incremental transition of that currency to float openly on the 
market. 

The omission of a CVD trade remedy dramatically would decrease any potential 
effectiveness of anti-currency misalignment legislation. As such, AMTAC prefers 
anti-currency misalignment proposals like H.R. 2942 that contain CVD remedies 
over those that do not, assuming there are no other loopholes in the legislation. 

Moreover, any anti-currency misalignment legislation must compel the Executive 
Branch to act when fundamental currency misalignment exists, as does H.R. 2942. 
Proposals that contain broad waiver authority will not be nearly as effective as 
those without a broad authority. Any waiver authority granted almost certainly will 
be exercised by the Executive Branch — especially considering its persistent refusal 
to make the prerequisite finding of intent necessary to cite a country as a currency 
manipulator under current law. 

Legislative Solutions to Combat the Disadvantage Caused by China’s VAT 

In addition to addressing the currency issue. Congress also must address the dis- 
advantage to U.S. producers and service providers caused by the imposition and re- 
bating of foreign border-adjusted teixes, mostly in the form of value-added (VAT) 
taxes. When identifying the causes of the uneven playing field and its attendant 
massive U.S. trade deficit and manufacturing job losses, border-adjusted tax 
schemes stand out as one of the very worst offenders. 
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In 2005, the imposition and rebating of border-adjusted taxes disadvantaged U.S. 
producers and service providers by an estimated $379 billion. U.S. trade with China 
in goods alone accounted for an estimated $48 billion of that disadvantage. 

China levies VAT teixes on imports from the United States and generally rebates 
any VAT paid by producers in China on exports to the United States. As China’s 
VAT rate in 2005 was 17 percent, these impositions and rebates have a significant 
impact on a good’s price. 

In contrast, the United States levies no similar teixes at the border on Chinese 
imports. Producers in China selling in the United States pay neither U.S. income 
and payroll taxes nor their own VAT. As a result, this severely tilts the playing field 
and places U.S. domestic manufacturing at a great competitive disadvantage. 

When the predecessor of the World Trade Organization (WTO) was set up in the 
late 1940s in the form of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), one 
of its major policy purposes was to reduce the distortions to free trade flows inher- 
ent in import tariffs and export subsidies. 

Over the years the use of border-adjusted teixes assessed on imports and rebated 
on exports has grown into a major violation of that core purpose. From one nation, 
France, with a relatively small level of such import taxes and export rebates, the 
system has grown out of control. Now, 150 nations, including China, use border-ad- 
justed tax schemes to evade the GATT’s original intent and inflict trade deficits on 
the United States. 

Fortunately, a distinguished member of the Subcommittee on Trade, Congressman 
Bill Pascrell (D-NJ), along with Congressmen Duncan Hunter (R-CA), Mike 
Michaud (D-ME), and Walter Jones (R-NC) have introduced legislation, the Border 
Teix Equity Act (H.R. 2600), that would stop the charade and force other countries, 
including China, to abandon these distortions. 

H.R. 2600 would direct the United States Trade Representative (USTR) to nego- 
tiate a remedy for the VAT inequity on goods and services within the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) by January 1, 2009; and, 

If there is no negotiated solution by that specified date, the United States then 
(1) would charge an offsetting assessment at the U.S. border on imports of goods 
and services equal to the amount of VAT rebated to the exporters by the country 
with a VAT. In addition, (2) the United States would issue rebates equal to the 
amount of VAT taxes paid by U.S. exporters on goods that have VAT taxes imposed 
upon them by other countries. 

As an early incentive to produce a negotiated remedy within the WTO, if USTR 
fails to certify that VAT disadvantage has been eliminated by January 1, 2008, the 
United States would issue rebates equal to the amount of VAT taxes paid by U.S. 
exporters on services slapped with VAT teixes when they reach the border of a coun- 
try imposing VAT taxes. Because such export rebates on services are not prohibited 
under current WTO rules, imposition of this offsetting measure should not await re- 
vision of WTO rules. 

Additional Legislation Needed to Combat Other Unfair Chinese Trade Prae- 
tiees 

In addition to passing legislation to combat China’s fundamental currency mis- 
alignment and unfair border taxation scheme, AMTAC supports congressional ef- 
forts to ensure: the safety of U.S. food and consumer product imports from China 

that China adequately enforces the intellectual property rights of U.S. companies 

that China abides by environmental standards 

that China desists from using slave labor and engaging other abuses of worker 
rights. 

Quick Facts on U.S. Manufacturing Employment, Deficit, and Markets 

• According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, seasonally-adjusted employ- 
ment in U.S. manufacturing fell from 17.285 million to 14.047 million between 
January 2000 and June 2007 — a loss of 3.238 million jobs. 

• The U.S. Government also reported that the U.S. trade deficit reached an all- 
time high of $763.6 billion in 2006, smashing the previous record of $717 billion 
in 2005. 

• With China, the U.S. trade deficit jumped from $202 billion in 2005 to $232.5 
billion in 2006. The U.S. trade deficit with China is on pace to exceed $270 bil- 
lion in 2007. 

• Eor manufactured goods in 2006, the U.S. trade deficit jumped to $525.8 billion, 
up from $504 billion in 2005. With China, the U.S. trade deficit in manufac- 
tured goods was $238 billion in 2006, up from $205 billion in 2005. 

• Since 1993, U.S. demand for Durable Goods and Non-Durable Goods has risen 
by 135 percent and 47 percent, respectively. Despite the healthy growth in de- 
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mand, imports (often heavily subsidized) have cut heavily into domestic market 
share as U.S. production of Durable Goods only grew by 68 percent and Non- 
Durable Goods grew by just 18 percent. Consequently, U.S. domestic manufac- 
turing only has captured 51 percent of growth in demand for Durable Goods 
and a paltry 39 percent of growth in demand for Non-Durable Goods since 1993. 

Conclusion 

It is imperative to the immediate health and long-term survival of U.S. manufac- 
turing that Congress adopts a comprehensive policy response to confront China’s un- 
fair trade practices. Quick passage of H.R. 2942 and H.R. 2600 would be one key 
step toward effectively implementing that response. Thank you for your consider- 
ation of our views on these important matters. 


Statement of Congressman J. Gresham Barrett 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to testify today. Your knowledge of the 
range of China trade and trade remedy issues that I am about to testify on is 
unrivaled in the House. We all appreciate your leadership on these issues and hope 
that a strong trade bill that levels the playing field with China will pass out of the 
Ways and Means Committee and be ultimately enacted into law this fall. 

As this Committee seeks to strengthen our trade laws to better address China’s 
unfair trade practices, it is essential that any legislation it considers include meas- 
ures to redress harmful decisions from the World Trade Organization (WTO that are 
already eroding the effectiveness of our fair trade laws. That’s why I am going to 
focus my testimony on H.R. 2714, legislation that I introduced in June. H.R. 2714 
is designed to remedy a series of adverse WTO decisions that have gone beyond the 
mandate of that organization and if fully implemented will undermine America’s 
ability to restore a fair trade relationship with China. More specifically, this bill 
supports Bush Administration policy to reverse these problematic decisions and re- 
store the rights and obligations that the U.S. negotiated at the WTO and that Con- 
gress created in U.S. law. 

Several colleagues have been instrumental in the introduction of this bill. I salute 
and appreciate the work of my lead cosponsor. Congressman Richard Neal of this 
Committee. He is a strong support of using our trade remedy laws to address the 
unfair trading practices of our foreign competitors and I am glad to have him on 
board. We both understand that Congress must seize this opportunity to defend our 
trade laws from mis-guided and overreaching decisions from the WTO. America can- 
not add new tools to the toolbox, while at the same time we allow other tools to 
become rusty and useless. 

It is important that we take this opportunity to bolster our trade remedy laws 
that already apply to China where they have been undermined by misguided deci- 
sions from international bodies. 

In this testimony I will address two sets of decisions of particular concern. The 
first set of decisions, handed down by the WTO, will require the U.S. to give foreign 
producers credits against dumping and prevent us from measuring and redressing 
the full amount of dumping that harms our domestic industries and workers. These 
decisions have been roundly criticized for imposing obligations that the U.S. never 
agreed to in WTO negotiations. These so-called “zeroing” decisions are of particular 
concern regarding China, since Chinese imports have accounted for the majority of 
imports subject to antidumping investigations in the United States in the last three 
years, and nearly 85% of imports subject to new antidumping orders in that same 
time period have come from China. The second decision, the Bratsk decision from 
the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, creates a new obstacle (with no basis 
in U.S. law) to industries that must show they have been injured by unfair foreign 
trade. I will address both of these decisions in more detail below. 

When a court develops an interpretation of a law that departs from the original 
intent of Congress, the only way for Congress to fix the problem is to clarify its in- 
tent by passing new legislation. Similarly, if a WTO decision creates new obligations 
that countries did not agree to, WTO Members can negotiate with one another to 
clarify their rights and obligations. Congress, in the Trade Act of 2002, recognized 
this problem when it mandated that the problem of WTO decisions creating obliga- 
tions never agreed to by the United States be addressed in multilateral negotiations. 
My colleagues and I are deeply concerned that these troubling decisions that will 
seriously undermine U.S. trade remedy laws unless Congress takes corrective ac- 
tion. 
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We urge you to include the provisions of H.R. 2714 in any China legislation that 
goes through this Committee in order to ensure that those legal tools that we al- 
ready have to combat China’s unfair trade practices remain as strong and effective 
as Congress originally intended. 

Zeroing 

For decades, the U.S. has followed a methodology that allows it to impose anti- 
dumping duties equal to 100% of the dumping occurring in our market. In WTO ne- 
gotiations, the U.S. worked hard to preserve this methodology and rejected other 
countries’ attempts to undermine it. The U.S. Congress voted to approve the WTO 
agreements with the understanding that they would not weaken this traditional 
practice under U.S. trade remedy laws. 

Now, a series of recent WTO Appellate Body decisions require the U.S. to abandon 
this well-established methodology and to instead give “credits” to imports that are 
not dumped. Granting these “credits” will mask the full amount of dumping that 
is taking place and greatly reduce the effectiveness of our trade remedy laws. 

The Administration has recognized that these adverse decisions impose obliga- 
tions that our negotiators never agreed to at the WTO. The Administration has 
called the decisions “devoid of legal merit.” While part of these decisions has been 
implemented, some aspects still await implementation by the U.S. In the meantime, 
in recognition of the serious harm these decisions will cause, the Administration has 
asked our trading partners to negotiate on this issue to clarify the original intent 
of the WTO agreements. Only when such clarification is achieved will all WTO par- 
ties be assured that they can use their trade laws to effectively remedy all of the 
unfair dumping injuring their domestic industries. 

Our negotiators in Geneva need all of the leverage they can get to succeed in 
these negotiations. Our bill will would provide them with this leverage by man- 
dating that the Administration seek clarification of its rights in the ongoing WTO 
negotiations before implementing any of these adverse decisions. By delaying imple- 
mentation (and by rolling back implementation where it has already begun), the 
U.S. can safeguard our trade remedy laws and negotiate with our trading partners 
to ensure U.S. rights are clearly protected under WTO rules. 

Bratsk 

When an antidumping or countervailing duty case is brought, orders can only be 
imposed if it is found not only that unfair trade is occurring but also that such trade 
is injuring the domestic industry. In a 2006 decision, the Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit created a new additional test that must be satisfied before orders 
can be imposed. Under its decision in Bratsk, the court decided that the domestic 
industry needs to show not only that the unfairly traded imports at issue are cur- 
rently causing injury, but also that, if orders are imposed, the domestic industry will 
benefit from the orders and imports from countries not subject to the orders will 
not eliminate any such benefit. The decision imposes a new test that is not part of 
the law Congress enacted. The International Trade Commission has already had to 
reverse an affirmative determination in one case to comply with the test imposed 
by the Court. In its reversal, the Commission noted its strong disagreement with 
the Bratsk test, stating that it had no basis in the statute. 

This Court decision creates a nearly insurmountable obstacle for U.S. producers 
seeking relief from unfairly traded imports and forces the International Trade Com- 
mission to undertake a costly and difficult new analysis before granting relief. Our 
bill would restore the original intent of Congress by clarifying the injury standard 
and reversing this erroneous decision. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak with you today on this very important 
matter. 


Statement of Congresswoman Jan Schakowsky 

The Energy and Commerce Committee has held numerous hearings concerning 
the safety of imported food, prescription drugs, children’s products, toys, and other 
products from China. The Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations has found 
that food imported from China poses a threat to American consumers. A flurry of 
press coverage earlier this year revealed that melamine-tainted wheat gluten from 
China contaminated pet food and animal feed. Similar stories recently have shown 
that fish raised on Chinese farms are fed dangerous quantities of antibiotics but are 
allowed to enter our markets. Despite these major public health dangers, we have 
found that the understaffed and poorly managed Food and Drug Administration 
screens only a tiny amount of the food we import and has not kept our food supply 
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safe. The same is true and even worse concerning the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission and products under its jurisdiction. I hope that we will be able to 
change this frightening reality to protect the American food, drug and product sup- 
ply- 

The Energy and Commerce Committee has also worked with the Ways and Means 
Committee to address the problem of Chinese trade imbalances and currency manip- 
ulation. As was asserted in the joint hearing on currency manipulation held on May 
9, 2007, China artificially undervalues the renminbi (RMB) by 15 percent to 40 per- 
cent. The United States also has a large and growing trade deficit with China — 
$232.6 billion in 2006. Members of Congress and many prominent economists have 
sighted that trade imbalance and Chinese currency undervaluation as major prob- 
lems for the United States economy. Even President Bush said in Toledo in 2004, 
“We expect countries like China to understand that trade imbalances mean trade 
is not balanced and fair. They have got to deal with their currency.” The drastic 
undervaluation of the RMB keeps American export industries from competing fairly 
with their Chinese counterparts. This unfair trading advantage for China promotes 
the consumption of their exports, while suppressing the consumption of American 
imports. 

In light of the overwhelming evidence that China’s currency valuation is hurting 
the American economy and causing the loss of jobs, we must take immediate action. 
Unfortunately, despite protestation from Congress and well-respected economists, 
the Treasury Department refuses to cite China as a currency manipulator. Because 
of their inexcusable inaction. Congress must enact legislation that would require the 
Bush Administration to address unfair currency manipulation by China and other 
countries. I support the efforts of all of the members of Congress who have intro- 
duced legislation to combat currency undervaluation. I hope that we will be able to 
pass legislation this Congress that will force the Bush Administration to hold China 
accountable for its unfair trading practices. 

Again, thank you for convening this important hearing on U.S. -China trade and 
Chinese currency undervaluation. I hope that the Energy and Commerce Committee 
and the Ways and Means Committee will continue to work together to develop effec- 
tive ways to reform United States trade law. 


Statement of Consumers for World Trade 

On behalf of Consumers for World Trade (CWT), I am writing to express our con- 
cerns over apparent efforts to re-write our trade remedy laws that would pass on 
large costs to American consumers, including the neediest of American families, 
while also potentially exposing the tJ.S. to challenges before the World Trade Orga- 
nization. Specifically, we are alarmed by legislation referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means that would correct perceived currency manipulation, as well as call 
on the Department of Commerce to ignore the extent of fairly traded imports when 
calculating antidumping duties. 

By way of background, CWT is a national, non-profit, non-partisan organization, 
established in 1978 to promote the consumer interest in international trade and to 
enhance the public’s awareness of the benefits of an open, multilateral trading sys- 
tem to everyone’s daily life. CWT is the only consumer group in America whose sole 
mission is to educate, advocate and mobilize consumers to support trade-opening 
legislation. 

I. Currency Reform 

Several pieces of legislation referred to the Committee specifically call on the De- 
partment of Commerce to calculate antidumping margins using exchange rates that 
are adjusted to take into account the extent of perceived currency “misalignment” 
or “manipulation” as determined by the Department of the Treasury. Provisions of 
these bills also call for the application of countervailing duty law against non-mar- 
ket economies such as China and Vietnam, and specifically define currency manipu- 
lation or “misalignment” as countervailable subsidies. Taken together, these provi- 
sions are likely to be found inconsistent with our international trade obligations. 
The bills we have seen impose these additional burdens on exports and American 
consumers without considering whether they are addressing “subsidies” or whether 
they are counting the benefit of a subsidy twice — through concurrent antidumping 
and countervailing duty cases on the same product. At a minimum, to protect Amer- 
ican consumers from excessive teixation, the allowance of antidumping and counter- 
vailing duties on products of non-market economies must direct the administering 
authority to prevent such double-counting. 
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Article 2.4.1 of the World Trade Organization (WTO) Agreement on Anti-dumping 
states that antidumping margins must be calculated using currency conversions set 
by currency markets and not arbitrary estimates set by the administering authori- 
ties. Today, there is not a widely established and accurate benchmark to determine 
the extent by which a currency deviates from its “market” value. Calculating anti- 
dumping margins to take into account currency manipulation could be determined 
as in violation of international trade rules and the U.S. could be taken before the 
WTO’s dispute settlement panel. If the panel finds that these provisions violate 
WTO rules, many U.S. exporters could face high retaliatory tariffs from our trading 
partners, including China, our fastest growing export market. 

We recognize that U.S. trade remedies law is desimed to protect domestic U.S. 
manufacturers from unfair foreign subsidies through higher duties placed on these 
foreign goods. However, those remedies must be applied in a way that conforms to 
U.S. obligations under international trade rules. In addition, it must be recognized 
that the import teixes imposed in these cases are frequently passed on to consumers 
through higher prices (indeed, these laws intend such a pass-through). Over the 
past decade, a wide variety of consumer products have been sourced from non-mar- 
ket economies such as China and Vietnam. These imported products have allowed 
the neediest of Americans to afford a variety of basic goods for their families. In 
the event that both anti-dumping and countervailing duties are applied to the same 
imported product without correcting the double-counting problem, the resulting in- 
crease in price paid by U.S. consumers could erode these benefits through an unwar- 
ranted trade tax imposed on many hard working Americans. 

II. Application of “Zeroing” in the Caleulation of Dumping Margins 

We are also concerned with legislation requiring the Department of Commerce to 
ignore the impact on dumping calculations of export sales above “normal value” — 
a practice referred to as “zeroing”. As a consumer group, CWT strongly opposes the 
practice of “zeroing,” which uses dubious mathematical procedures to levy unfairly 
high hidden teixes on American consumers and consuming industries. Not only do 
these duties inflate the price of finished products for the end user, they threaten 
the livelihoods of workers in industries that must import their intermediary inputs, 
an increasingly important part of our manufacturing economy. 

The use of “zeroing” when calculating dumping margins also clearly violates our 
international trade commitments. Several World Trade Organization decisions have 
rejected the use of “zeroing” in applying anti-dumping margins. The continued use 
of the practice could lead our trading partners to apply high tariffs on U.S. exports 
as a punitive measure. 

The Department of Commerce already has the statutory authority to abandon the 
practice of zeroing without authorizing legislation or regulation. In fact, as of Feb- 
ruary 22, 2007, the Department of Commerce abandoned the practice in original in- 
vestigations. Consumers for World Trade applauded the Department of Commerce 
on this decision; however, the assessment of duties after administrative reviews con- 
tinues to employ the unfair practice of “zeroing.” We strongly urge Commerce to 
abandon “zeroing” in all cases, and for Congress to recognize that doing so would 
benefit U.S. consumers and the American economy. 


Statement of Emergency Committee for American Trade 

This statement is on behalf of the Emergency Committee for American Trade — 
ECAT — an association of the chief executives of leading U.S. business enterprises 
with global operations. ECAT was founded four decades ago to promote economic 
growth through expansionary trade and investment policies. Today, ECAT’s mem- 
bers represent all the principal sectors of the U.S. economy — agriculture, financial, 
high technology, manufacturing, merchandising, processing, publishing and services. 
The combined exports of ECAT companies run into the tens of billions of dollars. 
The jobs they provide for American men and women — including the jobs accounted 
for by suppliers, dealers, and subcontractors — are located in every state and cover 
skills of all levels. Their collective annual worldwide sales total over $2.5 trillion, 
and they employ over six million persons. ECAT companies are strong supporters 
of negotiations to eliminate tariffs, remove non-tariff barriers and promote trade lib- 
eralization and investment worldwide. 

THE U.S.-CHINA COMMERCIAL RELATIONSHIP 

The United States’ commercial relationship with China is one of our most criti- 
cally important and complex. It has produced both enormous economic gains and 
challenges for the United States. For example, China is the United States’ fastest 
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growing export market, growing 32 percent last year to $55.2 billion in goods ex- 
ports. 

With 1.3 billion people, China will also be one of the most important world mar- 
kets for decades to come, providing important economic opportunities to U.S. farm- 
ers, manufacturers, service providers and their workers. In 2006, China was the 
United States’ third largest trading partner and could surpass Mexico in 2007 as 
the United States’ largest trading partner in terms of total exports and imports. 
China continues to be the United States’ fourth largest export market worldwide 
and its second largest source of goods imports. For China, the United States is its 
largest export market, followed closely by the European Union and Hong Kong. The 
United States represents China’s fifth largest source of imports, after Japan, the 
European Union, Taiwan, and Korea. U.S. services trade with China has also grown 
substantially, to $9.1 billion in U.S. services exports to China in 2005 and $6.5 bil- 
lion in U.S. services imports from China in 2005. U.S. investment flows have ex- 
panded considerably to $16.9 billion in U.S. foreign direct investment in China in 
2005. 

At the same time, China is the source of significant concern in some U.S. sectors, 
particularly over its lack of full enforcement of intellectual property rights, its dis- 
criminatory trade barriers and industrial policies, its lack of transparency and other 
issues. 

Following China’s entry into the WTO on December 11, 2001, much of the focus 
of the U.S. commercial relationship with China has been on its implementation of 
its WTO commitments. China has made very significant progress in coming into 
compliance with many aspects of its WTO commitments, including: 

• tariff reductions from a base of 25 percent to seven percent; 

• reductions in non-tariff barriers, where China eliminated hundreds of WTO-in- 
consistent requirements; 

• trading rights reforms for certain sectors, where China implemented its commit- 
ments six months early to allow companies to import and export directly; 

• distribution rights reforms in 2005 for certain sectors, where China now allows 
foreign enterprises to distribute products within China; 

• new regulations on foreign-invested insurance companies and the elimination of 
geographic restrictions on insurance company activity; 

• TRQ implementation in 2004 for agricultural products which was finally 
brought closer in line with China’s commitments; and 

• expanded market access in a number of services areas. 

Despite China’s substantial progress and reform, much more work needs to be 
done by the Chinese government to open its markets to U.S. goods and services and 
to implement China’s WTO commitments. In particular, ECAT companies are con- 
cerned about the following key issues in the U.S. -China commercial relationship: 

Intellectual Property Rights Protection and Enforcement. While China’s laws on 
the protection of intellectual property have been improving over time, although they 
still remain deficient in certain areas. Moreover, there remain substantial problems 
in China’s enforcement of such protections. As a result, piracy and product counter- 
feiting continue to flourish in numerous sectors. China’s protection of intellectual 
property is currently being reviewed in a WTO case filed by the United States. 

Government Procurement. At the 2006 U.S. -China Joint Commission on Com- 
merce and Trade (JCCT) meetings with the United States, China committed to ini- 
tiate formal negotiations to join the WTO Government Procurement Agreement 
(GPA) and to submit its initial offer of coverage by December 2007. Action in this 
area is critical to eliminate discriminatory practices that block U.S. participation in 
China’s very substantial governmental procurement market, covering central and 
sub-central government entities and state-owned enterprises. 

• Industrial Policy. China continues substantial governmental intervention in the 
marketplace that impedes participation of U.S. and other foreign suppliers of 
goods and services through the use of unique standards and other barriers. For 
example, China’s continues discriminatory preferences for domestic auto parts 
and technology, which are the subject of a U.S.-brought WTO challenge. 

• Financial Services Liberalization. There has been positive reform of China’s 
banking sector, including steps toward the elimination of the single-bank sys- 
tem, implementation of a viable commercial-lending system and the establish- 
ment of interbank, equity and forex markets. The issuance in November 2006 
of Regulations for the Administration of Foreign-Funded Banks raised, however, 
additional issues, including inappropriate restrictions on incorporation and on 
the activities in which foreign banks can engage. As well, new restrictions were 
imposed in 2006 on foreign providers of financial news. Improvements have 
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been slower in the insurance sector. However, it is encouraging to note that the 
CIRC, the Chinese insurance regulator, has taken steps to resolve the long- 
standing non-life subsidiary conversion issue. Discriminatory branch-licensing 
practices continue. 

• Other Non-Tariff Barriers on Agriculture, Manufactured Goods and Services. 
China continues to maintain and create burdensome and opaque entry, regu- 
latory, licensing, customs, customs valuation, and other requirements that place 
major barriers on agricultural, goods and services trade. While progress has cer- 
tainly been made since China’s entry to the WTO, many issues remain, such 
as China’s Compulsory Certification (CCC), barriers to entry and investment, 
non-scientific and non-commercial barriers in agricultural trade, and China’s 
maintenance of a quota limiting screening to 20 foreign films. 

• Transparency. While remarkable progress has been made from the opaque situ- 
ation that most companies experienced 10 years ago, there remains uneven and 
inadequate transparency in the promulgation of governmental measures, stand- 
ards, judicial proceedings and other governmental actions. Lack of full trans- 
parency undermines significantly the ability of U.S. companies seeking new or 
continued market opportunities in China. 

• Discriminatory Taxation Policies. While China made progress in lifting its dis- 
criminatory tax rebate for certain semiconductors, it continues to maintain and 
erect discriminatory taxes and apply the value-added tax (VAT) in an uneven 
and discriminatory manner that undermines the ability of U.S. and other for- 
eign companies to compete on a level pla3dng field. The United States has 
brought WTO challenges to certain of China’s teix policies that it believes con- 
stitute WTO-violative subsidies. 

PROMOTING CONTINUED IMPROVEME N T IN THE U.S.-CHINA COM- 
MERCIAL RELATIONSHIP 

The United States’ engagement with China and China’s full participation in the 
global trading system, including China’s commitment to and implementation of the 
rules of that system, are critical to promoting U.S. commercial interests, as well as 
promoting our country’s broader interests in the rule of law and other key issues. 
How to improve the U.S. -China commercial relationship is the subject of numerous 
legislative proposals. Administration initiatives and academic and expert analyses. 
For the companies of ECAT, it is also the subject of their day-to-day business deal- 
ings, and their conversations with Congressional leaders and the Administration. 

While we provide below a more detailed analysis of some of the primary legisla- 
tive proposals that the Committee on Ways and Means may consider, we offer here 
some general comments on key principles for ensuring that new initiatives promote 
positive change in the U.S. -China relationship. These approaches can oftentimes 
overlap and build upon each other and should not be viewed as mutually exclusive. 

• Engaging Constructively. Progress in the United States-China relationship 
requires, at a minimum, engagement at all key levels of government. Successive 
U.S. Administrations of both parties have established numerous government-to- 
government mechanisms and more seem to be developed each year. While there 
is some concern about overlapping jurisdiction and activities, more dialogue, 
rather than less, is important and has proven effective in making progress on 
a variety of issues. For example, the JCCT, first established in 1983, provides 
a high-level forum to address more immediate trade frictions and promote bilat- 
eral commercial opportunities. While not every meeting has produced signifi- 
cant progress, the JCCT has induced China to take additional steps to open its 
market to U.S. goods and services and is credited with moving China to begin 
by the end of this year formal negotiations to join the Government Procurement 
Agreement. Just last year, the United States and China initiated the Strategic 
Economic Dialogue (SED) to focus on more medium- and long-term issues to im- 
prove the bilateral relationship. While complaints exist that the SED has not 
produced immediate results, that was never its intent, since to do so would 
make it largely duplicative of the JCCT. Dialogue and engagement do not nec- 
essarily produce many short-term results, but are critical if the goal is to help 
promote enduring and significant reforms. 

• Emphasizing Common Goals. Like any nation, China has and will be able 
and interested in moving most quickly on issues that are important from its 
own domestic perspective. Helping to recast issues as ones that the United 
States and China share a common interest in addressing is likely to be the most 
effective way to resolve certain issues. While this approach will not apply to all 
issues, it is increasingly seen as useful in the following types of areas: 
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Intellectual Property Protection. China’s own scientific, technological and artistic 
communities are increasingly interested in protecting their own intellectual-prop- 
erty-based works. As well, China’s need to address health concerns as a result of 
poor regulatory oversight could increasingly foster improved protections for pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Government Procurement. The Chinese government’s own interest in high quality 
and cost-effective technology and other goods and services can increasingly promote 
their interest in moving forward in negotiations to join the WTO Government Pro- 
curement Agreement. Continued work by the U.S. Government and business in 
helping to identify China’s own interests in joining that agreement could be useful. 

Trade in Environmental Goods and Services. China and the United States are ac- 
tively discussing how to move towards eliminating tariff and other barriers to trade 
in environmental goods and services, which will enable China to increase its use of 
state-of-the-art products and services to address its environmental problems. 

Financial Reform. Many experts agree that China cannot allow a market valu- 
ation of its currency until it more fully reforms its banking and financial sector. 
While progress has been made in this area, it is also an issue that coincides with 
U.S. interest in greater, non-discriminatory access for financial-service providers to 
the Chinese market. More work in establishing common interests in this area could 
help address key issues for both China and the United States. 

Using Multilateral Mechanisms Strategically. It is also important for the 
United States to employ multilateral mechanisms where appropriate. Use of the 
WTO dispute-settlement mechanism to induce China’s improved compliance with 
WTO rules represents a highly useful tool. As with other countries, use of the WTO 
dispute-settlement mechanism is most appropriate where there are clear-cut viola- 
tions that can be persuasively demonstrated on issues of importance in the relation- 
ship. The United States was successful the first two times it raised WTO challenges 
with the Chinese government: 

Discriminatory Teix Treatment of Semiconductors. In March 2004, the Administra- 
tion filed the first WTO challenge to China’s actions, involving China’s discrimina- 
tory tax treatment of U.S. semiconductors. After consultations in April 2004, the 
United States and China reached a mutually agreed settlement that addressed the 
United States’ concerns. 

Antidumping Action Against U.S. Exports of Kraft Linerboard. Less than 24- 
hours after the United States indicated that it would be filing a WTO challenge to 
the Chinese imposition of antidumping duties on U.S. exports of kraft linerboard, 
the Chinese government completely rescinded the antidumping order, obviating the 
need for a formal WTO action. 

The United States has brought several other WTO cases against China and has, 
very importantly, won the support of other major trading partners in several of 
them. These cases involve: 

Chinese discrimination against imported automobile parts; 

Chinese subsidies; 

China’s failure to enforce effectively intellectual property rights; and 
China’s market-access barriers. 

ECAT very much welcomes this approach, particularly the efforts to address mar- 
ket-access barriers both in specific industries and more generally and to promote 
better enforcement of intellectual property protections. 

• Leading by Example. China’s entry into the World Trade Organization in 
2001 represented the culmination of years of effort to encourage China’s com- 
mitment to the rules of the global trading system. China’s accession was, how- 
ever, really just the first step in the long and complicated process of ensuring 
that China implements those rules fully and effectively. To be effective in pro- 
moting China’s full integration, however, requires the United States to lead by 
example and follow the rules-based WTO system it helped create. Proposing or 
implementing policies that directly contravene or are widely viewed as violating 
the United States’ own international obligations sends a powerful message to 
the Chinese government that it can do the same. It is not effective in promoting 
change within China and, if imposed, would most likely harm U.S. credibility 
and commerce. 

Focusing on Key Issues. Congress has focused heavily on China’s currency, and 
ECAT supports work to promote China’s adoption of a market-valued currency. For 
ECAT companies, however, there are numerous important and immediate issues of 
concern, such as intellectual property protection, subsidies and industrial policy, 
transparency and market access, as noted above. Indeed, given China’s large mar- 
ket, it would seem that more balance can best be achieved in the U.S.-China com- 
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mercial relationship not by penalizing imports from China — which also penalizes 
many American consumers and companies — but by focusing on ways to improve ac- 
cess for U.S. farm and manufactured goods and services in China’s market. 

COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
Currency Proposals (H.R. 2942) 

H.R. 2942, the Currency Reform for Fair Trade Act of 2007, seeks to address the 
negative impacts that fundamentally misaligned currencies may have on U.S. com- 
petitiveness through a variety of measures that would penalize imports from coun- 
tries identified as having misaligned currencies. ECAT recognizes the need for and 
supports policies that promote the adoption of market-determined exchange rates, 
without substantial government intervention, by countries around the world. Some 
aspects of this proposal, however, could harm U.S. interests and violate the United 
States’ international obligations, rather than producing the positive changes sought. 
Key problems with this legislation include the following: 

Calculation of Currency Undervaluation. Determining what the proper ex- 
change rate should be where there has been a history of significant government di- 
rect or indirect intervention can be a difficult proposition and result in very different 
findings. In the case of China, different methodologies have produced rates of under- 
valuation as varied as 5 to over 40 percent, while others have estimated the range 
of undervaluation of the Japanese yen to the dollar as between 15-to-30 percent. 
Nevertheless, Section 103(a) directs the Commerce Department to determine wheth- 
er a currency is fundamentally misaligned based on a simple average of three pre- 
scribed methodologies. Section 202 directs the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
same three methodologies to calculate any misalignment, but does not direct the 
Secretary whether to average or choose between the different results. As a result, 
it is likely that the two Cabinet agencies will reach different results regarding the 
extent of currency misalignment. Such differences, combined with the unilateral na- 
ture of this approach, will undermine U.S. efforts, including the United States’ abil- 
ity to garner international support (as sought by this legislation) to promote coun- 
tries’ improvements in this area. 

Deeming Currency Misalignment a Countervailable Subsidy under U.S. 
Law. Section 103(b) revises U.S. countervailing duty (CVD) law^ to provide that a 
misaligned currency represents an actionable subsidy under U.S. CVD law, by 
deeming that the misalignment represents a “financial contribution” and is a “spe- 
cific” subsidy. Many believe that currency misalignment does: 

NOT represent a financial contribution from the government, because there is 
no transfer of anything of tangible value from the government; and does 
NOT constitute a specific subsidy, since all industries in a given country would 
benefit from currency misalignment, not a select group. 

Thus, a number of indust^ and legal experts believe that Section 103(b) violates 
U.S. World Trade Organization (WTO) obligations, which define actionable domestic 
subsidies as ones that in fact provide a financial contribution from a government 
that give a benefit to a specific industry or industries. 

Increase of Antidumping Duties for Curreney Misalignment. Section 103(c) 
requires that the antidumping (AD) duty^ calculated for a country found to have a 
fundamentally misaligned currency be adjusted upward to account for that mis- 
alignment. This addition to the AD margin is required whenever Commerce finds 
a fundamental misalignment, whether or not a country is designated for priority ac- 
tion (e.g., has engaged in protracted interventions, excessive reserve accumulations, 
restrictions in inflows or outflows, or other relevant policy or action). This provision 
raises several WTO-consistency issues. First, the WTO prescribes one very clear 
methodology for dealing with exchange rates, which is not this methodology and no 
other language of the WTO AD Agreement provides clear support for allowing this 
approach. In the case of a NME country, the application of this provision would 


1 Countervailing duty law authorizes the imposition of additional tariffs on imported goods 
found to be improperly subsidized and to cause injury or the threat thereof to the domestic in- 
dustry. 

2 Antidumping duties are additional tariffs that are imposed on imported goods found to be 
sold at “less than fair value” in the United States and that cause injury or the threat thereof 
to the domestic industry. In a non-NME case. Commerce compares the U.S. sales (the export 
price) with either sales in the foreign market, sales in a third country market or “constructed 
value,” calculated based on the foreign producer’s costs of production. In an NME case, Com- 
merce compares the U.S. price with the cost of production of the product in the NME country, 
calculated using the NME producer’s factors of production (e.g . , hours worked, kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, quantity of inputs), valued using costs and prices in a surrogate, market-economy coun- 
try. 
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overcompensate for any currency misalignment, since the NME calculation does not 
involve the undervalued prices and costs in the home market, but uses surrogate 
valuation. This could be challenged as a further violation of U.S. international obli- 
gations. Finally, given the inability to calculate precisely the actual misalignment 
level, this calculation would likely be challenged as an inaccurate and unilateral 
penalty that other countries might seek to replicate in retaliation against the 
United States. 

Other Penalties. Section 206 directs the Administration to impose several pen- 
alties on a country that has a fundamentally misaligned currency designated for pri- 
ority action, including the denial of financing by the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) or by multilateral development banks. The former penalty will 
most likely hurt U.S. exporters relying on OPIC financing to help them compete in 
foreign markets, to the benefit of foreign competitors. The denial of multilateral 
bank financing also raises issues by preventing or delaying poverty-reducing 
projects from moving forward. In both cases, the penalty is automatically imposed 
after the finding of a misaligned currency for priority action, thereby undermining 
any chance for significant progress in the consultations Treasury is required to ini- 
tiate with such countries. 

Lack of Presidential Waiver. Unlike S. 1607, which was introduced earlier and 
contains some similar provisions, H.R. 2942 does not permit the President to waive 
any of the penalty actions involving CVD or AD rates, or the other penalties for rea- 
sons of national security or economic benefit or harm. Coupled with the automaticity 
of imposition of many of the penalty actions, the failure to provide such discretion 
is likely to have unintended consequences. For instance, the Administration could 
be engaging in productive consultations, only to have the other government walk 
away as a result of the mandatory application of several penalties. Given the highly 
complex issues involved, legislation should not go forward in this area without ap- 
propriate Presidential waivers on both national security and economic grounds. 

As drafted, H.R. 2942 would be counterproductive to promoting progress in the 
U.S. China commercial relationship and would undermine the United States’ credi- 
bility in promoting a rules-based trading system. 

Application of Countervailing Duty Law to Non-Market Economy Countries 
(H.R. 1229) 

H.R. 1229, the Nonmarket Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007, seeks to ensure 
that the U.S. Department of Commerce applies the countervailing duty (CVD) law 
to products from non-market-economy (NME) countries, such as China, Vietnam and 
Armenia;^ sets specific benchmarks in the subsidy calculations and requires Con- 
gressional approval before a country can be graduated from NME status. 

While the CVD provisions are silent with respect to NME countries, from 1984 
until 2007, the Commerce Department refrained from applying the CVD law to 
NMEs, given the difficulty in determining individual subsidies in NME markets be- 
cause of widespread governmental intervention. The Federal Circuit upheld Com- 
merce’s discretion not to apply the CVD law to NME countries in Georgetown Steel 
Corp. V. United States (1984). In its 2007 preliminary determination involving Coat- 
ed Free Sheet from China, Commerce found that it could identify subsidies in NME 
cases. Several other CVD cases against imports from China have been filed. 

Notably, AD rules have long included a special NME mechanism that seeks to cre- 
ate a benchmark that better approximates market-economy costs of production. 
Rather than relying on NME producers’ actual costs or prices, the AD rules require 
Commerce to compare the price of the product sold in the United States (the export 
price) with the cost of production in the foreign country, calculated using the NME 
producer’s factors of production (e.g., hours worked, kilowatts of electricity, quantity 
of inputs), valued using costs and prices in a surrogate, market-economy country at 
a similar level of economic development. 

While the intent of H.R. 1229 to ensure that the countervailing duty law is ap- 
plied to NMEs is relatively non-controversial, this legislation contains several prob- 
lems that need to be corrected so that it is constitutional, in compliance with U.S. 
international obligations and demonstrates that the United States continues to be 
a strong supporter of the rules-based system. In particular, this legislation should 
be modified to: 


^As defined in the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988, an NME country is one 
that the Commerce Department finds “does not operate on market principles of cost or pricing 
structures so that sales of merchandise in such country do not reflect the fair value of the mer- 
chandise” based on its analysis of several factors, including currency convertibility, freely bar- 
gained wage rates, and governmental control in the market. 
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Eliminate the Legislative Veto on NME Graduation. The current proposals 
violate the Constitution’s presentment clause by allowing Congress to veto an Ad- 
ministration action (the graduation of a country from NME to market-economy sta- 
tus) by failing to pass a joint resolution. This is a form of a legislative veto that 
the Supreme Court has rejected. This provision also undermines the ability to use 
the graduation criteria to promote economic reforms sought by Congress (such as 
currency convertibility) and sends the wrong signal to other countries, which are in- 
creasingly blocking U.S. exports through the misuse of trade-remedy provisions. Far 
preferable would be a consultation and layover process that requires that a coun- 
try’s graduation to market-economy status can only take effect 60 days after the Ad- 
ministration provides Congress with a full explanation of how the graduating coun- 
try meets the legislative criteria. This approach holds Commerce accountable and 
permits full Congressional review. 

Eliminate the WTO-Violative Subsidy Benchmark Presumption. The cur- 
rent provisions explicitly violate the WTO terms under which subsidy benchmarks 
are to be calculated. The United States (and all other WTO members) agreed to use 
benchmarks within China, unless special difficulties exist as part of China’s acces- 
sion. Similarly, the 2004 WTO Appellate Body decision in Final Countervailing Duty 
Determination with Respect to Softwood Lumber from Canada (WT/DS257/AB/R) 
found that out-of-country benchmarks in subsidy cases could only be used in “lim- 
ited” circumstances where in-country benchmarks are “distorted.” H.R. 1229 effec- 
tively reverses this presumption and violates U.S. WTO obligations. To avoid unnec- 
essary WTO challenges and promote continued U.S. credibility as the United States 
seeks to promote improved WTO compliance by China and other countries, this 
benchmark provision must be dropped or modified in a manner consistent with U.S. 
obligations. 

Add Language to Promote Fair and Proper Caleulations. As U.S. companies 
are increasingly facing antidumping actions for goods exported to China and else- 
where, it is imperative that the United States seek to maintain the fairest possible 
trade-remedy laws. Given the use of surrogate methodology for NMEs under the AD 
laws, application of the CVD laws on the same products raises a strong possibility 
of double-counting the same subsidy (since under the AD methodology, costs and 
prices are based on non-NME costs and prices from surrogate countries that are not 
subsidized). It is critical to provide Commerce the explicit authority to ensure fair 
calculations that do not double-count subsidies. 

Limitation of Presidential Discretion in Section 421 Safeguard Cases 

Various pieces of legislation, such as Section 401 of S. 364 seek to eliminate presi- 
dential discretion to waive or modify remedies for economic interest reasons in sec- 
tion 421 safeguard cases involving imports from China. Denying presidential discre- 
tion in China safeguard cases is punitive and will likely result in substantial harm 
to other domestic industries and workers. 

Section 421 cases involve products that are fairly-traded, but which are found to 
come into the United States in substantial quantities. Such cases involve a very low 
injury threshold — market disruption — compared to both antidumping and counter- 
vailing duty cases (where material injury or the threat thereof must be dem- 
onstrated). The independent ITC makes a recommendation to the President on 
what, if any, remedy should be imposed and the President has the ability, weighing 
both economic and national security interests, to modify or not apply any remedy. 

Given that this provision involves fairly-traded goods and a very low injury 
threshold, the retention of presidential discretion for section 421 safeguard cases is 
very much needed to prevent the misuse of such provisions from disrupting other 
major parts of the U.S. economy. 

Other Antidumping/Countervailing Duty Proposals 

We also understand that a number of other antidumping and countervailing duty 
proposals may be considered as part of China trade legislation, such as zeroing and 
changes to the material injury standard. ECAT would note that trade remedy laws 
in the United States and throughout the world have become increasingly com- 
plicated, as global relationships and commerce have expanded. Changing U.S. trade 
remedy law should be undertaken with great care and much review of the effects 
of those changes on all U.S. industries, including the need for U.S. manufacturers 
and farmers to be able to access foreign markets without the unfair and anti-com- 
petitive misuse of such remedies. As well, even through goods from China have in- 
creasingly been subject to U.S. trade-remedy actions, these laws have much broader 
effect on imports from around the world. 'Thus, changes to these rules should not 
be occasioned by one country. This is quite important for U.S. industries, as U.S. 
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exports themselves are increasingly subject to Chinese and other governments’ ac- 
tions under their own antidumping rules. 

To the extent changes are considered, ECAT very strongly urges that those 
changes, like other legislation, represent WTO-consistent policies that will continue 
to support the United States’ leadership in the rules-based trading system. 

CONCLUSION 

ECAT welcomes the opportunity to provide these comments on ways to improve 
the U.S.-China commercial relationship. As indicated above, ECAT very strongly 
urges that the United States continue on the path of constructive dialogue and en- 
gagement, using WTO and other mechanisms to promote continued efforts at re- 
form. ECAT strongly urges the Committee not to adopt WTO-inconsistent legislation 
or proposals that will undermine U.S. leadership in the rules-based trading system 
it helped to create. 


Law Offices of Stewart and Stewart 
Washington, DC 20037 
August 16, 2007 


Hon. Charles B. Rangel, Chairman 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Hon. Sander M. Levin 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Trade 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairmen Rangel and Levin: 

These comments are submitted on behalf of the Law Offices of Stewart and Stew- 
art. Eor nearly fifty years, Stewart and Stewart has specialized in domestic trade 
remedies law, participating in hundreds of investigations and reviews under U.S. 
antidumping, countervailing duty, and other trade remedy laws on behalf of U.S. 
manufacturers, farmers, ranchers, and workers. 

First, we applaud the Ways and Means’ Subcommittee on Trade for holding hear- 
ings earlier this month on the important issues of legislation related to trade with 
China. Congress has long supported strong and effective trade remedy laws to en- 
sure that expanded trade was also trade that complied with fair trade rules so that 
workers and their families, companies and the communities of America could com- 
pete on the basis of efficiency and innovation and not because of closed markets, 
government largesse or other distortions that prevent Americans from having a fair 
opportunity to compete. As stated in the Trade Act of 2002, support for expanded 
trade will not exist in America if U.S. trade remedies are not usable and effective. 

In the hearing held on August 2nd of this year, three topics were discussed. The 
first, ensuring that U.S. countervailing duty law is applicable to all countries, not 
just to market economies, is important, although developments in the case law at 
the Department of Commerce make the changes being considered by the Committee 
and its Trade Subcommittee mainly about codifying recent actions by the Depart- 
ment. We are supportive of both the actions taken to date by Commerce and of the 
legislation considered by the Subcommittee. 

A second issue examined in the hearing is how problems with the valuation of 
other currencies can or should be addressed by U.S. law. This is obviously a criti- 
cally important issue since misaligned currencies hurt our exporters by making U.S. 
exports more expensive than they should be, and hurt our domestic producers of ag- 
ricultural and industrial goods by making imports artificially inexpensive. It is in 
the global trading system’s interest to have rational currency policies and rates re- 
flective of underlying economic strengths. While there has been considerable discus- 
sion of how best to address the issue, the trade approach reviewed in the bill before 
the Committee and Subcommittee sounds in WTO rights and would appear to be 
certainly one way to move forward on this important issue. 

Finally, and (from our perspective of what is needed to ensure that existing trade 
remedies remain effective) most importantly, there is a need to address two con- 
structions of either U.S. obligations and/or U.S. law that are harmful to maintaining 
the effectiveness of U.S. trade remedy laws. While the issues involved pertain to all 
antidumping and (for one issue) all countervailing duty cases, they are also critically 
important in ensuring our trade remedy laws work vis-a-vis one of our largest trad- 
ing partners, China. As the Subcommittee noted in its Advisory on the August 2 
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hearing, “China is a major source of dumped and injurious imports, with nearly 85% 
of imports subject to new antidumping orders since 2004 originating from China, 
and it has many subsidy programs that could distort trade between the United 
States and China.” TR-5 at 2 (July 26, 2007). 

I. Congressional Action Is Needed to Ensure WTO Dispute Settlement Deci- 
sions Comply with the Limits within the Dispute Settlement Under- 
standing and Do Not Undermine the Effectiveness of U.S. Antidumping 
Law hy Creating Obligations Never Agreed to by the U.S. 

While most trading nations are generally pleased with the operation of the WTO’s 
dispute settlement system, since at least 2002, Congress has identified a concern 
that in the trade remedy area, panels and the Appellate Body were rendering deci- 
sions not anchored in the agreements, essentially creating obligations not agreed to 
by the United States. While DSU Articles 3.2 and 19.2 limit the power of panels 
and the Appellate Body by indicating that they cannot create rights or obligations 
not contained in the underlying agreements, unfortunately, there is no easy way to 
enforce such limits when the Appellate Body reaches a decision that is palpably in- 
consistent with U.S. rights. 

On the issue of how weighted average dumping margins are calculated (a critical 
issue in the administration of U.S. law), a series of WTO Appellate Body rulings 
are invented obligations ignoring long standing practice, and even better reasoned 
panel decisions. So off the mark have these decisions been that the Administration 
has told U.S. trading partners that overreaching WTO decisions on “zeroing” must 
be resolved through negotiations in the on-going Doha Round of negotiations at the 
WTO. Congress can help make such a resolution a reality by ensuring that the WTO 
“zeroing” decisions are not implemented until such negotiations succeed. While trad- 
ing partners typically implement adverse decisions, this is not always the case, par- 
ticularly where issues are of significant importance to the member who seeks clari- 
fication through ongoing negotiations. Thus, the EU has lagged in its implementa- 
tion of certain issues as have Canada and Brazil. The WTO gives members the abil- 
ity to choose not to comply. Thus, active pursuit of the resolution of the erroneous 
construction of obligations through negotiations is not only permissible but critically 
important where, as here, both Congress and the Administration have noted the er- 
roneous nature of the decisions made. 

Thus, we encourage the Committee and Subcommittee to include the legislative 
language in H.R. 2714 in any trade legislation that it moves forward this year. 
Trading partners need to understand that the issue is of great importance and reso- 
lution through negotiations is the appropriate avenue for addressing a troubling se- 
ries of decisions. We believe that the bill sends that message. Enactment will also 
help focus the WTO on the periodic problem of overreaching by the WTO Appellate 
Body and the need to find approaches which in fact have the Appellate Body oper- 
ating within the confines of the Dispute Settlement Understanding. 

A. U.S. Practices Challenged at the WTO Are Needed to Redress 100% of the Dump- 
ing Occurring in the Market 

Since the creation of the Antidumping Act of 1921, U.S. trade policy has provided 
a remedy to U.S. producers harmed by international price discrimination that re- 
sults in goods being exported to the U.S. at a price below the good’s normal value. 
This basic right to address injurious dumping was included in GATT Article VI in 
the late 1940s and has been maintained ever since. Since the beginning of U.S. law, 
all injurious dumping was addressable through the imposition of a duty equal to 
100% of the dumping found on individual transactions. Where an imported article 
was not dumped, no duties were assessed. Never in the history of U.S. antidumping 
law has dumping found been excused because some imports were not dumped. Yet 
that is what the Appellate Body indicates is the correct construction of WTO obliga- 
tions. Importantly, virtually every one of our trading partners with active trade 
remedy laws has used similar approaches. Even today, most of our trading partners 
ensure that all duties to be collected are in fact collected. In assessments, we are 
unaware of any major country which gives “credit” for non-dumped sales. 

Indeed, the European Union which challenged the U.S. in one of the WTO chal- 
lenges, continues to sum all dumping found even in investigations whenever they 
find prices vary significantly to accounts, regions or during different time periods. 
Stated differently, the EU “zeros” non dumped sales in investigations in certain cir- 
cumstances. In such an environment, the correct course of action is to maintain our 
longstanding system and pursue a negotiated resolution with our trading partners. 
This is what H.R. 2714 would ensure occurs. 
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B. WTO Dispute Settlement Panels and the Appellate Body Have Made Erroneous, 
Overreaching Decisions on “Zeroing,” Creating Obligations to Which the U.S. 
Never Agreed 

From the beginning of the GATT, it was recognized that countries had the right 
to address injurious international price discrimination through the imposition of 
dumping duties. According to Article VI: 1 of GATT 1994, injurious dumping is to 
be “condemned.” Article VI:2 of GATT 1994 further explains that the purpose of 
antidumping duties is to “offset or prevent dumping.” The entire focus of Article VI 
of GATT 1994 is to set out what member states can do to counteract dumping,^ and 
the Antidumping Agreement elaborates upon the provisions of Article VI. The 
United States was a major participant in the creation of the GATT and in the nego- 
tiation of the current Antidumping Agreement. At all times during these negotia- 
tions, the U.S. understanding of its rights has been the same — that it may collect 
antidumping duties on 100% of the dumping that it finds. No duties are collected 
on imports that are not dumped. This is just like other government regulation of 
conduct that needs to be controlled. You receive a ticket if you are caught speeding. 
You don’t get a ticket when you are obeying the speed limits or traveling below the 
speed limit. You certainly don’t receive credit because you weren’t speeding a mile 
back. The concept of the “credit” or “offset” is nonsensical in that context and is 
similarly nonsensical in the trade remedy area. 

Yet, in a series of decisions, beginning with EC — Bed Linen, and continuing 
through U.S. Softwood Lumber V, IJ.S. — Zeroing (EC), and U.S. — Zeroing (Japan), 
WTO Appellate Body decisions have, for various and changing reasons, found that 
imports that are not dumped actually constitute a basis for reducing the amount 
of dumping found. Such an obligation cannot be found in the Antidumping Agree- 
ment. Indeed, U.S. negotiators during the Uruguay Round understood that efforts 
to introduce such a nonsensical approach had been rejected and defeated: 

This interpretation of the Agreement creates an obligation to which the U.S. did 
not agree, and, even more disturbing, it imposes upon the U.S. an obligation that 
the U.S. affirmatively opposed and successfully prevented from being incorporated 
into the WTO Antidumping Agreement.^ 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the Administration has been consistently critical of 
the reasoning, or lack thereof, in the “zeroing” decisions: 

• “The United States had grave concerns about whether the Appellate Body had 
properly applied the special standard of review under Article 17.6(ii) of the 
Anti-Dumping Agreement.” Dispute Settlement Body, Minutes of the Meeting 
(May 12, 2001), WT/DSB/M/101 (May 8, 2001). 

• “There was a widespread view among the GATT Contracting Parties — including 
Canada — that such offsetting had not been required in the years and decades 
before the WTO Agreement, and they had continued in this view as WTO Mem- 
bers after 1995.” Statement of the United States at the adoption of the Panel 
and Appellate Body Reports in Softwood Lumber (WT/DS264) (Aug. 31, 2004). 

• “[T]he United States remains of the view that the Appellate Body report in [the 
U.S. Zeroing (EC)] dispute is a deeply flawed document.” Statement of the 
United States on implementation of the Panel and Appellate Body Reports in 
Zeroing (EC) (WT/DS294) (May 30, 2006). 

• “[T]he sum total of the Appellate Body’s findings on the zeroing issue over the 
past several years calls into question whether the major users of the anti- 
dumping remedy began breaching that Agreement the very day it went into ef- 
fect in 1995. This is a surprising result. Presumably the Members who nego- 
tiated the Agreement understood its meaning.” Statement of the United States 
at the adoption of the Panel and Appellate Body Reports in Zeroing (Japan) 
(WT/DS322) (Jan. 23, 2007). 

In the Trade Act of 2002, Congress recognized that “[s]upport for continued trade 
expansion requires that dispute settlement procedures under international trade 
agreements not add to or diminish the rights and obligations provided in such 
agreements,” noting that, “the recent pattern of decisions by dispute settlement pan- 
els of the WTO and the Appellate Body to impose obligations and restrictions on 
the use of antidumping, countervailing, and safeguard measures by WTO mem- 


^ U.S. — 1916 Act (EC) (Panel), Panel Report, at paras. 6.103, 6.106—107, 6.114. 

2 Letter from Eric I. Garfinkel, Former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Import Adminis- 
tration (1989—1991), and Alan M. Dunn, Former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Import 
Administration (1991-1993), to the Secretary of Commerce and the U.S. Trade Representative 
(Jun. 20, 2005). 
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bers — has raised concerns.”^ Congress expressed concern that WTO dispute settle- 
ment panels and the Appellate Body “apply the standard of review contained in Ar- 
ticle 17.6 of the Antidumping Agreement, — [and] provide deference to a permissible 
interpretation by a WTO member. . . The accompanying Senate report stated 
that the concerns expressed in the legislation were prompted by “recent decisions 
placing new obligations on the United States . . . which are not found anywhere 
in the negotiated texts of the relevant WTO agreements.”® That report specifically 
refers to the decision in EC — Bed Linen, wherein the “zeroing” issue was first ad- 
dressed.® 

More recently, Members and Senators have written letters to the Administration 
about the continuing problem of WTO overreaching in the “zeroing” cases. In No- 
vember 2006, Representatives Cardin and Levin wrote to Ambassador Schwab about 
their “continuing serious concern with regard to decisions of the World Trade Orga- 
nization Appellate Body (AB) addressing the issue of ‘zeroing’ in antidumping pro- 
ceedings.” ^ Likewise, in December 2006, eleven Senators wrote to Secretary Gutier- 
rez and Ambassador Schwab to express: concern about the continuing pattern of 
World Trade Organization (WTO) Appellate Body decisions addressing the issue of 
“zeroing” in antidumping proceedings. Without question, the Appellate Body is cre- 
ating obligations not included in the WTO agreements and never accepted by the 
United States. We are deeply troubled that U.S. trade remedy laws are being under- 
mined by WTO overreaching on the “zeroing” issue.® 

Chairman Rangel and Chairman Baucus of the Senate Finance Committee also 
wrote to Secretary Gutierrez and Ambassador Schwab seeking delay of the imple- 
mentation of the decisions because of their own “concern that the Appellate Body 
decision at issue involves an attempt to impose unilaterally obligations on a WTO 
Member — in this case, the United States — without its prior consent.” ® 

Outside observers and academics have also questioned the validity of the “zero- 
ing” decisions. 1® 

In such circumstances, it is important for Congress to indicate such wrongly de- 
cided decisions will not be implemented. Rather, negotiations should be mandated 
and pursued aggressively by the Administration. Indeed, the Administration has in- 
dicated “zeroing” must be addressed through negotiations. Specifically, in its re- 
quest, the U.S. explained why negotiations are needed: 

A prohibition of zeroing, or a requirement to provide offsets for non-dumped trans- 
actions, simply cannot be found in the text of the AD Agreement. Nevertheless, the 
Appellate Body concluded that authorities are required to offset non-dumped com- 
parisons against dumped comparisons, even though this conclusion is at odds with 
long-standing practices implementing AD Agreement provisions relating to, among 
other things, targeted dumping and prospective normal value systems, as well as 
with long-held views on the very concept of dumping itself. The issue of zeroing, on 
which Members could not reach agreement in the Uruguay Round, should not be 
left to dispute settlement. We as Members should endeavor to reach an agreement 
on this issue through negotiation. 

Too many trading partners seem to be taking the position that they need not ne- 
gotiate with the United States. With a 90% violation rate found by the Appellate 
Body on cases brought, many governments seem to believe that they can and will 
achieve through negotiations concessions from the United States that the govern- 
ment would never agree to because of the underlying policies and constituent posi- 
tions. Implementing truly egregious decisions simply encourages such an approach 
contrary to the rights and interests of the United States and the stated structure 
and purpose of the WTO generally. As a leading promoter of the WTO, the U.S. has 
an obligation to see that the system works properly, that the Appellate Body does 


3 19 U.S.C. § 3801(b)(3). 

“19 U.S.C. § 3801(b)(3). 

5S. Rep. No. 107-139, at 6 (2002). 

6/d. at 7, n.l 

Letter to Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Representatives Benjamin L. Cardin and Sand- 
er M. Levin (November 27, 2006). 

6 Letter to Secretary Carlos M. Gutierrez and Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Senators 
Rockefeller, Baucus, Craig, Durbin, Crapo, Byrd, Voinovich, Conrad, Graham, Bayh, and Dole 
(December 11, 2006). 

6 Letter to Secretary Carlos M. Gutierrez and Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Chairman 
Charles B. Rangel (Committee on Ways and Means) and Chairman Max Baucus (Committee on 
Finance) (January 19, 2007). 

“6 See, e.g., Greenwald, John, WTO Dispute Settlement: An Exercise in Trade Law Legislation?, 
6(1) J. Into Econ. Law 113, 120 (2003); Alford, Roger P., Reflections on U.S. -Zeroing: A Study 
in Judicial Overreaching by the WTO Appellate Body, 45 Colum. J. Transnat’l Law (2006). 

““ United States — Offsets for Non-Dumped Comparisons, Communication to the Negotiating 
Group on Rules, TN/RLAV/208 (June 5, 2007). 
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not impose obligations on members contrary to the limitations in the DSU, and that 
trading partners engage in negotiations to resolve issues not contemplated in the 
existing agreements. Such an approach promotes the proper functioning of the WTO 
system and ensures long-term support for the multilateral trading system and its 
rule of law. 

Legislation has been introduced (H.R. 2714) that would mandate resolution of the 
“zeroing” issue through negotiations and ensure that resolution through negotia- 
tions is the approach that is pursued. Passage of this legislation will ensure that 
U.S. producers and workers are protected from negative impacts arising from these 
erroneous WTO decisions while an agreement to address these decisions is reached 
in Geneva. 

II. Legislation on China Trade Should Ensure Effeetive Relief Is Available 
to Industries and Workers Harmed by Unfair Trade 

As the House Ways and Means Committee considers legislation related to trade 
with China, there are additional measures that would help ensure that U.S. trade 
laws provide effective relief to industries harmed by unfair trade by China and 
other countries. 

First, Congress should take action to address a decision by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit that will significantly weaken U.S. trade remedy laws. 
The Court imposed a new test that must be met before an industry can receive relief 
from unfair trade. The decision requires the International Trade Commission not 
only to find that unfairly traded imports are a cause of injury to the domestic indus- 
try, but also to engage in a speculative, hypothetical inquiry to determine whether 
or not imports from countries that are not subject to investigation would cancel out 
the benefits of import relief if any relief is granted. This test has no basis in the 
law, and it is a dramatic departure from longstanding construction of U.S. law by 
the U.S. International Trade Commission. The test will make injury investigations 
much more costly, and it will diminish the likelihood of relief to America’s producers 
and workers that have been harmed by unfair trading practices. Congress has the 
opportunity to correct this erroneous decision and re-affirm the intent of the trade 
remedy laws by enacting language in H.R. 2714 that would restore the law to its 
original meaning. 

We appreciate this opportunity to submit our views. 


Statement of the National Pork Producers Council 

The National Pork Producers Council is a national association representing 44 af- 
filiated states that annually generate approximately $15 billion in farm gate sales. 
The U.S. pork industry supports an estimated 550,200 domestic jobs, generates 
more than $97 billion annually in U.S. economic activity, and contributes over $34 
billion to the U.S. gross national product. 

Pork is the world’s meat of choice. Pork represents 40 percent of total world meat 
consumption. (Beef and poultry each represent less than 30 percent of global meat 
protein intake.) As the world moves from grain based diets to meat based diets, U.S. 
exports of safe, high-quality and affordable pork should increase. This is because 
economic and environmental factors dictate that pork can be most efficiently pro- 
duced in grain surplus areas, such as the United States, and imported into grain 
deficit areas. However, the ability of the U.S. pork industry to leverage its natural 
advantages, depends on continued agricultural trade liberalization and increased 
market access for U.S. pork exports. 

FOREIGN COUNTRY MARKET ACCESS IS CRITICAL TO U.S. PORK PRO- 
DUCERS 

Foreign country market access for U.S. pork exports is critical for U.S. pork pro- 
ducers. In 2006, the United States exported 1,262,499 metric tons of pork valued 
at $2,864 billion. This is a 9 percent increase over 2005 pork exports in volume and 
value terms. 2006 was 15th straight year of record pork exports. U.S. exports of 
pork and pork products have increased by more than 433 percent in volume terms 
and more than 401 percent in value terms since the implementation of the NAFTA 
in 1994 and the Uruguay Round Agreement in 1995, both of which improved market 
access for U.S. pork producers. Pork exports have grown because of these and subse- 
quent trade agreements. 
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U.S. pork producers have increased their exports to many countries as a result 
of market access opening commitments within the context of the World Trade Orga- 
nization (WTO). We highlight below a few of the markets that have grown. 

Japan 

Thanks to a bilateral agreement with Japan on pork that became part of the Uru- 
guay Round, U.S. pork exports to Japan have soared. In 2006, U.S. pork exports 
to Japan reached 337,373 metric tons valued at just over $1 billion. Japan remains 
the top value foreign market for U.S. pork. U.S. pork exports to Japan have in- 
creased by 279 percent in volume terms and by 178 percent in value terms since 
the implementation of the Uruguay Round. 

China 

From 2005 to 2006, U.S. exports of pork and pork products to China increased 
13 percent in volume terms, totaling 88,439 metric tons valued at $126 million. U.S. 
pork exports have increased because of the increased market access resulting from 
China’s accession to the WTO. Since China implemented its WTO commitments on 
pork, U.S. pork exports have increased 53 percent in volume terms and 90 percent 
in value terms. China’s adherence to WTO rules, including rules governing anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties, and sanitary and phytosanitary norms, is essen- 
tial to U.S. pork producers’ ability to increase their exports to this vast market. 
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Russia 

In 2006 U.S. exports of pork and pork products to Russia totaled 82,677 metric 
tons valued at $164 million — a 106 percent increase in volume terms and 127 per- 
cent increase in value terms over 2005. U.S. pork exports to Russia have increased 
largely due to the establishment of U.S.-only pork quotas established by Russia as 
part of its preparation to join the World Trade Organization. (The spike in U.S. pork 
export to Russia in the late 1990s was due to pork shipped as food aid.) 


U.S. Park Export! to CtntPi 
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Benefits of Expanding U.S. Pork Exports 

Prices — The Center for Agriculture and Rural Development (CARD) at Iowa 
State University has calculated that U.S. pork prices in 2004 were $33.60 per head 
higher than they would have been in the absence of exports. 

Jobs — The USDA has reported that U.S. meat exports have generated 200,000 
additional jobs and that this number has increased by 20,000 to 30,000 jobs per year 
as exports have grown. 

Income Multiplier — The USDA has reported that the income multiplier from 
meat exports is 64 percent greater than the income multiplier from bulk grain ex- 
ports. 

Feed Grain and Soybean Industries — Each hog that is marketed in the United 
States consumes 12.82 bushels of corn and 183 pounds of soybean meal. With an 
annual commercial slaughter of 106.3 million animals in 2006, this corresponds to 
1.34 billion bushels of corn and 9.63 million tons of soybean meal. Since approxi- 
mately 15 percent of pork production is exported, pork exports account for approxi- 
mately 201 million bushels of corn and 1.44 million tons of soybean meal. 

As the incremental benefits from the Uruguay Round and NAFTA begin to dimin- 
ish because the agreements are fully phased-in, the creation of new export opportu- 
nities becomes increasingly important. U.S. achievements in bilateral and regional 
free trade agreements to increase market access for U.S. exports could be severely 
undermined or even eliminated if tariff reductions scheduled in these agreements 
are counteracted by antidumping duties on U.S. exports — effectively one duty re- 
placed with another (perhaps even higher) — or through other sorts of barriers to 
trade. 

CHANGES TO U.S. TRADE LAWS SHOULD NOT UNDERMINE MARKET 
ACCESS FOR U.S. EXPORTS 

With 96 percent of the world’s population residing outside of the United States, 
it is essential that U.S. pork producers continue to gain access to more of these po- 
tential customers. While pork exports have grown in recent years, future growth de- 
pends on further trade liberalization and increased market access for U.S. exports. 

Legislation that has been introduced in this Congress to modify U.S. trade laws 
should be evaluated based on its impact on market access for U.S. exports. Specifi- 
cally, in considering changes to U.S. trade laws. Congress should consider the pos- 
sible impact on the ability of the United States to lead in compliance with global 
trading rules established under the WTO, which have significantly benefited the 
U.S. pork industry and other exporting industries. 

Changes to U.S. trade laws should not set precedents that if imitated by other 
countries would impede market access for U.S. exports. Countries’ trade laws, in- 
cluding trade remedy laws, as well as their compliance with WTO rules and dispute 
settlement body decisions, can significantly impact the U.S. pork industry’s ability 
to export. 

U.S. exports are increasingly subject to actions under other government’s anti- 
dumping rules. The United States is no longer the biggest user of antidumping 
measures. Instead, it has become one of the most targeted countries for such meas- 
ures. Only China, Taiwan and Korea have been subject to more antidumping actions 
since 1995 than the United States. 275 actions have been initiated and 104 meas- 
ures taken against the United States. China and India have become by far the big- 
gest users of antidumping measures, with other developing countries like Mexico 
and Argentina following them. Some 100 of the WTO’s 151 members have anti- 
dumping legislation in place and about 80 of them have used it (counting the Euro- 
pean Union’s 27 members plus the European Commission). 

As a result of the significant increase in cases and measures imposed against U.S. 
exports, the United States must evaluate the effect of changes to its trade laws on 
compliance by China and others with WTO rules. U.S. compliance with WTO rules 
sets an example to the rest of the world, and, therefore, is critical for maintaining 
and improving market access in other countries for U.S. exports of pork and other 
products. 

In this context, the NPPC is particularly concerned with the following proposals 
to modify U.S. trade laws. 

“Zeroing” — One legislative proposal would insert into the U.S. statute a practice 
known as “zeroing,” which the U.S. Department of Commerce effectively has re- 
jected for antidumping investigations following decisions by the WTO that the prac- 
tice is inconsistent with WTO rules. Zeroing artificially inflates antidumping mar- 
gins by changing negative dumping margins to zero in the dumping calculation. 
Modifying U.S. law in line with this proposal could encourage other countries to 
adopt zeroing, which would inflate the antidumping duties imposed on U.S. imports 
to those countries. Additionally, inserting into U.S. law a provision found to be in- 
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consistent with WTO rules would seriously undermine U.S. leadership in promoting 
compliance with WTO rules and decisions, especially by newer WTO members such 
as China and aspiring members such as Russia. 

WTO Dispute Settlement Review Commission — ^Another proposed measure 
would block U.S. implementation of WTO dispute settlement body decisions. Imple- 
mentation would take place only if a proposed Review Commission approved imple- 
mentation. Non-implementation or untimely implementation of WTO dispute settle- 
ment body decisions would send a strong no-confidence signal by the United States 
in the WTO and its dispute settlement system. A vote of no confidence could jeop- 
ardize compliance by other countries with WTO rules and decisions, which have 
been crucial to advancing U.S. export interests around the world. 

Other Trade Remedy Law Modifications — Several other proposals that would 
modify U.S. antidumping and countervailing duty laws (subsidy) would also raise 
WTO-consistency concerns that could undermine U.S. ability to encourage greater 
market access for U.S. exports. For instance, proposals to modify U.S. antidumping 
and countervailing duty laws to target currency undervaluation should be evaluated 
carefully in light of U.S. obligations pursuant to WTO rules. For example, U.S. law 
must be consistent with WTO antidumping rules that specifically address exchange 
rates in antidumping calculations and with WTO subsidies rules that require that 
subsidies benefit a specific industry or industries. In general, currency undervalu- 
ation affects a wide variety of export products, rather than a specific industry. 

Another proposal would permit the application of U.S. countervailing duty laws 
and rules to non-market economies (NMEs), such as China and Vietnam. Until very 
recently, the U.S. Department of Commerce rejected the application of subsidies 
rules to NMEs. U.S. antidumping rules for NMEs already took into account the 
unreliability of price and cost information from companies operating in NMEs by re- 
l3dng on surrogate market values. The current proposal, long-rejected by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, should be carefully scrutinized to ensure that it does not 
contravene U.S. obligations under WTO rules. 

CONCLUSION— U.S. LEADERSHIP ON GLOBAL TRADING RULES IS CRU- 
CIAL FOR U.S. EXPORTS 

Implementing laws that are widely viewed as inconsistent with WTO rules sets 
an example for other countries to do the same. Reciprocal action by other countries, 
which are crucial export markets for the U.S. pork industry, would be disastrous 
for U.S. pork producers. 

The priority for the United States should be to lead the charge for improvements 
to other countries’ trade laws that would improve market access for U.S. exports. 
For instance, a proposal in the current negotiations on trade remedy rules in the 
Doha Round would require more transparency from other countries by subjecting 
their antidumping and subsidy laws and regulations to periodic review by the WTO 
Secretariat. The U.S. system already is among the most transparent, if not the most 
transparent, in the world. Other countries should be required to increase the trans- 
parency of their systems. But this and other opportunities for positive change in the 
context of the negotiations could be jeopardized or lost as a result of U.S. actions 
that clearly contravene members’ rights under the WTO. 

The leadership role of the United States is particularly important in helping to 
push forward the Doha Round negotiations. One of the biggest problems bedeviling 
the current negotiations is that many developing countries do not see clearly enough 
the benefits of WTO commitments to meeting their development objectives. These 
countries must have a basis to believe that developed countries — and the United 
States in particular — are prepared to both faithfully apply and abide by WTO rules. 
Otherwise, these developing countries’ confidence in the multilateral trading system 
and WTO rule-making could be fatally undermined, with long-term results that 
would negatively impact U.S. exports. 

Contact: 

Nicholas D. Giordano, Esq. 

Vice President and Council, 

International Trade Policy 
National Pork Producers Council 
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Statement of North American Association of 
Food Equipment Manufacturers 

Statement submitted for the record of the August 2, 2007 hearing of the Trade 
Subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Committee, by the North American 
Association of Food Equipment Manufacturers (NAFEM). 

The North American Association of Food Equipment Manufacturers (NAFEM) 
represents 600 North American firms that manufacture commercial equipment and 
supplies used for food preparation, cooking, storage and table service, and used by 
operators in restaurants, cafeterias, and other food service establishments. Our 
members employ more than 60,000 men and women, and approximately 30 percent 
of these firms export products to service a global customer. 

We are submitting these comments in support of H.R. 1127, “The American Man- 
ufacturing Competitiveness Act.” We also ask the Committee to support the com- 
plete elimination of the practice of “zeroing” in administering trade remedy laws. 

We support trade remedy laws that are fairly administered. However, the ability 
of our members to remain competitive in world markets — both our domestic markets 
and our export markets — depends on fair access to raw materials at world competi- 
tive prices. If trade barriers drive the price of stainless steel in the United States 
above world prices, our competitiveness — our ability to employ our workers — suffers. 

To maintain competitiveness, we need standing in trade cases, as would be pro- 
vided by H.R. 1127. And, if after a fair hearing of the facts and the issues, trade 
remedies are judged applicable, they must be set correctly. The practice of “zeroing” 
clearly leads to inflated calculations of duties — in effect a tax on our firms — should 
be eliminated 


Statement of Precision Metalforming Association 

Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Herger, thank you for accepting these 
written comments on behalf of the Precision Metalforming Association (PMA) and 
our 1,200 member companies located in 41 states. 

PMA is an Ohio-based national trade association representing the $91-billion 
metalforming industry of North America — the industry that creates precision metal 
parts, assemblies and products using stamping, fabricating and other value-added 
processes. The vast majority of PMA members are small and medium-sized manu- 
facturers, known as SMMs. Many are second- and third-generation businesses aver- 
aging 100 employees. Our industry manufactures products in nearly every congres- 
sional district in the country, supplying the automotive, defense, medical, aerospace, 
agriculture, telecommunications and electrical industries, among others. 

For many small companies who manufacture in America, the issue of inter- 
national trade is met with great skepticism, but it can bring tremendous opportuni- 
ties. However, many of these opportunities are not realized due to our current trade 
laws, which often protect a small segment of the economy at the expense of millions 
of workers and businesses. 

PMA is a member of both the Consuming Industries Trade Action Coalition 
(CITAC) and the China Currency Coalition because our members are suffocating 
under our current antidumping and countervailing laws while at the same time fac- 
ing increased illegal competition from overseas. We support H.R. 1127, legislation 
that will allow PMA members to utilize our trade laws and we support an effective, 
but balanced, legislative approach to address illegal currency misalignment. 

H.R. 1127 — Giving Manufacturers a Seat at the Table 

Middle-market manufacturers are being injured by the unintended consequences 
of our trade policies. Small middle-market manufacturers, in particular, like PMA 
members are sandwiched between our raw material suppliers and customers. 

We depend on a reliable, globally priced supply of steel which we source primarily 
from U.S. steel producers. Whether due to government-imposed tariffs on imports 
or domestic supply shortages, major business disruptions and financial losses occur 
when our members cannot regularly acquire high-quality steel in a timely manner. 
With steel comprising 60 percent of our overall manufacturing costs, the effect on 
our ability to compete in the global market is considerable, especially when we are 
also facing illegal trade practices by our foreign competition. 

According to the most recent Department of Labor statistics, there are more than 
nine million steel-consuming jobs in this country, including nearly 300,000 in the 
Congressional Districts of members of the Trade Subcommittee. Because of our out- 
dated trade laws, none of these employees or companies is represented in hundreds 
of cases at the Department of Commerce and the ITC. Whether regulatory or legis- 
lative, policymakers in Washington should consider the impact their decisions will 
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have on small middle-market manufacturers. This is why we support H.R. 1127, leg- 
islation offered hy Reps. Knollenherg and Kind to provide domestic industrial con- 
sumers with full party status and a seat at the table. 

In an effort to protect one segment of the economy through the application of tar- 
iffs, the Federal Government is making uninformed determinations that are tying 
the hands of U.S. manufacturers hy protecting the few at the expense of millions 
of Americans. We believe H.R. 1127 is a reasonable approach that allows all U.S. 
manufacturers equitable access to our trade remedy law process. National trade pol- 
icy should foster an environment that strengthens manufacturing in America, not 
close the door on our workers and employers. 

Zeroing — An Artificial Tax on Manufacturers 

Purportedly intended to provide additional protection to businesses, the practice 
of zeroing illegally taxes raw materials that our members need to continue manufac- 
turing in America. Although our members do not use a significant amount of im- 
ports in their production, taxing their greatest raw material input creates an artifi- 
cial U.S. steel market, putting us at a significant disadvantage against foreign com- 
petitors. 

Supporters of zeroing seek to punish those who they believe are illegally import- 
ing products into the United States. However, the real-world impact is that zeroing 
injures millions of small middle-market manufacturers who rely on globally priced 
quality raw materials. PMA believes the United States should comply with the WTO 
ruling and not use the zeroing methodology. 

Fundamental Currency Misalignment 

SMMs are in the unfortunate position of facing restrictive domestic trade policies 
and illegal competition from foreign companies. Fundamental currency misalign- 
ment causes continued and protracted injury to U.S. businesses. 

In the 109th Congress and upon its introduction in this one, PMA supported the 
original legislation known as the Ryan-Hunter bill. We did so because we felt the 
legislation took a reasonable approach that sends a strong message to China to 
abide by their trade agreements. We supported this legislation despite the recogni- 
tion that our members are unlikely to take advantage of this proposed law — as 
small businesses, we simply lack the resources to bring trade remedy cases to de- 
fend ourselves. 

Because China is a non-market economy (NME) experts have difficulty deter- 
mining the exact level of misalignment and what amount of remedies to apply. We 
encourage the Treasury Department and USTR to work with our trading partners 
who are also acting against currency manipulators and take measured steps to 
counteract these illegal monetary practices. 

Fundamental currency misalignment by China and other nations provides a clear 
advantage for their companies and injures our membership. PMA continues to work 
with the Administration and members of Congress to develop a balanced approach 
to force a change in China and Japan’s currency policies. I ask members of this 
Committee to help ensure that Congress passes an effective legislative solution that 
does not have an adverse impact on small middle-market manufacturers. 

Conclusion 

Our trade laws should foster a domestic environment that will strengthen manu- 
facturing in America. As this Committee considers moving comprehensive trade leg- 
islation, we encourage you and this Congress to take into consideration the impact 
your decisions will have on small and medium-sized businesses manufacturing in 
America. 

Any legislation, to address currency misalignment or otherwise, must include eq- 
uitable protections for small middle-market manufacturers like members of the Pre- 
cision Metalforming Association. Millions of American manufacturers deserve equal 
rights to participate in the trade remedy process. In order to stop the hemorrhaging 
of the U.S. manufacturing base, PMA believes Congress should update the trade 
laws to provide domestic industrial consumers with full party status before the DoC 
and ITC. H.R. 1127 is a matter of fundamental fairness that will provide balance 
in our trade policies. 

Small and medium-sized American manufacturers can only be globally competi- 
tive if the U.S. Government takes a more complete approach to its trade policies 
and remedies when foreign governments fail to abide by international trade agree- 
ments. Our members recognize we are competing against companies from around 
the world, but we cannot do it with one hand tied behind our backs — whether tied 
by foreign governments or our own. 
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Statement of Retail Industry Leaders Association 

The Retail Industry Leaders Association (RILA) appreciates the opportunity to 
provide written comments to the Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee for the 
hearing on legislative proposals related to trade with China. Open trade with China 
that allows the free flow of both imports and exports is a critical component of re- 
tailers’ sourcing and growth strategies. Each of the topics under consideration at 
this hearing — currency, trade remedies, and food safety — are important and timely, 
and can have a significant impact on U.S. retailer operations, the workers they em- 
ploy, and the customers that they serve. 

RILA supports the longstanding U.S. policy of economic engagement with China. 
We advocate for a balanced trade policy that recognizes the tremendous opportuni- 
ties and benefits that trade and investment with China bring to the U.S. economy, 
while also effectively addressing market access barriers and other unfair trade prac- 
tices that affect U.S. companies. In addition, RILA supports a rules-based resolution 
of trade disputes in a manner consistent with World Trade Organization (WTO) ob- 
ligations. 

By way of background, RILA promotes consumer choice and economic freedom 
through public policy and industry operational excellence. Its members include the 
largest and fastest growing companies in the retail industry — retailers, product 
manufacturers, and service suppliers — which together account for more than $1.5 
trillion in annual sales. RILA members provide millions of jobs and operate more 
than 100,000 stores, manufacturing facilities and distribution centers domestically 
and abroad. 

I. China Currency 

RILA members recognize that the valuation of China’s currency is a significant 
concern, and we believe that China should implement steady, measured, and con- 
crete movement toward a market-determined exchange rate. Toward this end, we 
support efforts by Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson through the Strategic Eco- 
nomic Dialogue and other fora to encourage broader financial sector reforms that 
will enable China to accelerate its removal of capital controls and allow market 
forces to fully determine the value of its currency. 

At the same time, the effect of China’s exchange rate policy on bilateral trade is 
likely overstated. Economists note that the trade deficit with China is also the re- 
sult of other factors, including a very low U.S. savings rate and a high personal sav- 
ings rate in China. The low U.S. savings rate means that America must import sur- 
plus savings from abroad to fuel U.S. economic growth. 

RILA also advocates policies that promote more U.S. domestic savings, and en- 
courages China to move from an economy based on export growth to one based on 
growth in domestic consumption. Congress and the Administration should encour- 
age China to break down the remaining barriers to foreign investment in China’s 
retail sector. Growth in the supply of retail outlets in China will increase consumer 
choice and competition in China and enable Chinese consumers to increase their 
purchasing options. 

There are several proposals to address currency that are actively under consider- 
ation in the 110th Congress. We provide comments on some of these proposals: 

Currency Misalignment as a Counteravailable Subsidy: Representatives 
Tim Ryan (D-OH) and Duncan Hunter (R-CA) have introduced legislation (H.R. 782 
and H.R. 2942) to require the United States to treat foreign currency misalignment 
as a subsidy in the context of countervailing duty (CVD) cases. A companion bill, 
S. 796, has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Jim Running (R-KY), Senator 
Debbie Stabenow (D-MI), and others. These bills define exchange rate misalignment 
as “an undervaluation of a foreign currency as a result of protracted large-scale 
intervention by or at the direction of a governmental authority in the exchange mar- 
ket. Such undervaluation shall be found when the observed exchange rate for a for- 
eign currency is below the exchange rate that could reasonably be expected for that 
foreign currency absent the intervention.” 

H.R. 2942 retains the authors’ original approach of making a misaligned currency 
a countervailable subsidy, and adds additional provisions to apply the CVD law to 
non-market economies (NMEs) and expand the available remedies to address mis- 
aligned currencies in antidumping (AD) calculations (as proposed in S. 1607, the 
Baucus-Grassley bill). 

RILA Position: H.R. 782, H.R. 2942, and S. 796 would be counterproductive as 
the approaches are inconsistent with WTO rules. Despite claims by some, currency 
misalignment is not a WTO prohibited subsidy because it is not tied to exports or 
the use of domestic goods. Moreover, the WTO Agreement on Subsidies and Coun- 
tervailing Measures (WTO SCM) requires that a countervailable subsidy: (1) confer 
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a benefit, (2) involve a “financial contribution” from the government, and (3) be “spe- 
cific” to an enterprise or industry. China’s currency policy does not appear to meet 
these criteria because the government is not transferring anything of value to firms, 
and the policy is not specific to a particular enterprise, industry, or group of enter- 
prises or industries. While the bill would revise U.S. law to assert that exchange 
rate misalignment satisfies the WTO criteria, that does not in itself make the legis- 
lation WTO-consistent. Enactment of the legislation could prompt harmful Chinese 
retaliation against U.S. exports to China. 

Dumping Adjustment for Currency Misalignment: Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Max Baucus (D-MT), Ranking Member Charles Grassley (R-IA), 
Senator Charles Schumer (D-NY), and Senator Lindsay Graham (R-SC) introduced 
the Currency Exchange Rate Oversight Reform Act (S. 1607) to address concerns 
that certain countries maintain undervalued currencies. The bill would repeal cur- 
rent provisions related to currency manipulation included in the 1988 Trade and 
Competitiveness Act and would replace them with new provisions to require the 
U.S. Treasury Department (“Treasury”) issue semiannual reports identifying wheth- 
er a country has a “fundamentally misaligned” currency. If so. Treasury would be 
required to initiate consultations with the country. If Treasury also finds that the 
government of such country is taking specific policy actions to maintain an under- 
valued currency (such as protracted large scale interventions in the currency mar- 
ket, significant accumulation of foreign reserves, or capital restrictions for balance 
of payment purposes) then the country would also face sanctions that increase over 
time if the currency misalignment is not remedied. The proposed sanctions include: 
U.S. Government consultations with international financial institutions, adjust- 
ments to price calculations in antidumping proceedings to account for a misaligned 
currency, a ban on Federal Government procurement with the country (unless it is 
a member of the WTO Agreement on Government Procurement), limitations on U.S. 
export financing programs in the country, opposition to multilateral lending pro- 
grams in the country, dispute settlement proceedings in the WTO, and Treasury 
consultations with the Federal Reserve Board and other central banks to consider 
remedial intervention in currency markets. As reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the bill includes a binding Congressional resolution to disapprove the Ad- 
ministration’s actions. 

RILA Position: RILA welcomes the consultation provisions and Administration 
discretion in the bill. We believe that currency concerns are best addressed through 
consultations and cooperation with trading partners and international financial in- 
stitutions, rather than the use or threatened use of trade sanctions. The bill re- 
quires Treasury to calculate the amount by which a currency is undervalued. Such 
calculations would be highly subjective and RILA believes that the U.S. Government 
should not be in the business of determining what another country’s currency value 
ought to be. 

The provision related to antidumping calculations is particularly problematic and 
is likely inconsistent with WTO obligations. Specifically, Article 2.4.1 of the WTO 
Antidumping Agreement requires a country to use the exchange rate on the date 
of sale, and it does not allow adjustments to that rate for an undervalued currency. 
Moreover, antidumping calculations would already reflect an undervalued currency 
in the U.S. price, rendering any further adjustments unnecessary. If the bill be- 
comes law, China could successfully challenge the provision in the WTO and retali- 
ate against U.S. exports until the measure is repealed. 

Dodd-Shelby bill: Senate Banking Chairman Chris Dodd (D-CT) and Ranking 
Member Richard Shelby (R-AL) introduced legislation (S. 1677), “The Currency Re- 
form and Financial Market Access Act of 2007,” that would strengthen the defini- 
tion of “currency manipulator” as defined by Treasury. The bill eliminates the intent 
of the country in question as a factor for being named a currency manipulator, in 
contrast to current law. Within 30 days of having named a country as a currency 
manipulator. Treasury would have to submit a detailed plan, along with bench- 
marks, to Congress on how it will address the manipulation. In addition, the hill 
would require Treasury to enter into bilateral and multilateral discussions with the 
country as well as consult with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The bill 
would give Treasury up to nine months to meet its goals and benchmarks before 
authorizing the initiation of an Article XV dispute on currency before the WTO. The 
bill also provides for a joint resolution of disapproval if Treasury fails to cite a coun- 
try as a manipulator. Other provisions require Treasury to annually report to Con- 
gress on barriers to trade for financial services firms as well as include relevant de- 
velopments from the U.S.-China Strategic Economic Dialogue (SED). 

RILA Position: RILA welcomes the consultation provisions in the hill as we be- 
lieve that currency concerns are best addressed through consultations and coopera- 
tion with trading partners and international financial institutions, rather than the 
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use or threatened use of trade sanctions. At the same time, the bill may quickly 
escalate tensions with trading partners by essentially forcing Treasury to label 
China as a currency manipulator, with no means for the President to waive such 
action. The provision to initiate WTO consultations on currency manipulation under 
Article XV raises concerns. It is not clear how such a challenge could be successful. 

In addition, statements by Chairman Dodd that he would welcome the addition 
of legislation to make currency manipulation a countervailable subsidy are not help- 
ful. RILA will strongly oppose any such amendment. 

II. Trade Remedies 

U.S. trade remedy laws (for example, antidumping and countervailing duty laws, 
and safeguards laws) serve an important role in U.S. trade policy. By providing a 
process by which injured domestic producers may seek relief from unfair imports, 
trade remedy laws allow the broader positive trade agenda to move forward. In a 
globalized trading system, this is critical. RILA members have a significant interest 
in the balanced administration of U.S. import laws, as they depend on imports both 
of finished consumer products and of production inputs for merchandise that will 
eventually be sold at retail. RILA members are keen to ensure that those laws are 
fairly and neutrally applied, and not subject to sudden or unwarranted changes that 
increase their restrictiveness. 

Trade remedy laws should remain focused on providing relief where an objective 
analysis warrants it, and they should not be used or written to provide or allow 
blanket protectionism. U.S. trade remedy laws should be balanced and fair, inclu- 
sive of the participation of all affected parties, and based on commercial practices. 
Nearly all of the proposed trade remedy issues that are the subject of this hearing 
do not only apply to China. As Congress considers whether to make changes to 
these laws, policymakers must consider the impact that these changes will have on 
all of our trading partners, and on our international trade obligations, and not just 
on trade with China. 

Section 421 Special China Safeguard 

The section 421 safeguard is an extraordinary provision because: 

• it applies only to China, 

• the threshold for injury is exceedingly low, 

• and it does not require an allegation an unfair trade. 

Section 421 was the result of intense negotiations both within the United States 
and with China as part of its WTO accession, and a key component to balance out 
these extraordinary concessions is the President’s discretion to decline to provide 
import relief if he finds that the taking of such action would have an adverse impact 
“clearly greater” than the benefits of such action or, in extraordinary cases, he de- 
termines that it would cause serious harm to U.S. national security. 

The requirement in the current statute to evaluate the potential benefits of trade 
restrictions against potential costs maintains this important balance. As already 
noted, section 421 does not require an allegation of unfair trade, and it has a very 
low threshold for industry injury. Within this framework, it makes little sense to 
impose a remedy that only benefits a narrow economic interest if it would result 
in serious and disproportionate harm to a wider segment of the U.S. economy. 

Some lawmakers have suggested that the President’s discretion to deny import re- 
lief should be removed. Full elimination of the President’s discretion is far too re- 
strictive an approach. Moreover, any modification to section 421 must provide the 
President the authority to determine the appropriate remedy, not just adopt the pro- 
posal of the ITC. 

Application of Countervailing Duty Law to Non-Market Economy Countries 

Legislation has been introduced (H.R. 1229) to allow countervailing duties (CVDs) 
to be applied to subsidized and injurious imports from nonmarket economy (NME) 
countries such as China, Vietnam, and Armenia. 

There are three main concerns with H.R. 1229 as it was introduced. The bill 
would provide relief in addition to that provided under the special NME method- 
ology in antidumping (AD) proceedings and, unless the bill is modified, it would cre- 
ate the potential for inappropriate and WTO-inconsistent remedies that are dis- 
proportionate to the subsidies granted. Separately, H.R. 1229 would also insert po- 
litical influence in what should remain an independent, quasi-judicial process, and 
require the U.S. Department of Commerce (DOC) to employ methodologies to cal- 
culate the level of subsidization that on their face are inconsistent with WTO com- 
mitments. 

Relief Should Not Be Disproportionate to the Subsidies Granted: WTO rules bar 
trade remedies from being applied at a rate higher than the subsidy found to exist. 
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(See Article 19.4 of the WTO Agreement on Subsidies and Countervailing Meas- 
ures.) As such, when applying the countervailing duty law to products from NME 
countries, analysts must be careful to ensure that any duties applied are commensu- 
rate with subsidies granted, particularly if there is both an AD proceeding and a 
CVD proceeding on the same product. 

Unlike AD cases that involve market economy countries, the AD methodology for 
NME countries does not employ a NME producer’s actual prices or costs but instead 
uses subsidy-free values from a “surrogate” market economy country. As a result, 
this NME methodology not only creates a market-based benchmark for calculating 
a dumping margin, it also captures many subsidies provided by the NME govern- 
ment. Thus, appljdng the CVD law concurrent with the NME methodology in AD 
proceedings against the same product could result in relief that is disproportionate 
to the subsidies granted. 

Congressional Role in Market Economy Status: H.R. 1229 includes a provision to 
require Congressional approval of an Administration’s determination to grant mar- 
ket economy status to a country under the U.S. AD statute. Such approval is uncon- 
stitutional and would have several negative effects. 

Congress’ failure to pass an approval resolution would effectively veto the Admin- 
istration’s determination without presenting legislation to the President, which the 
Supreme Court ruled is an unconstitutional violation of the Presentment Clause in 
INS V. Chadha. Moreover, requiring a Congressional vote on market economy status 
undermines the objective, factual and case-by-case analysis of the economic criteria 
set forth that the graduation determination requires. This would send the wrong 
signal to China and our other trading partners, which might seek to replicate such 
congressional interventions in their trade remedy analyses, which would have very 
adverse effects on U.S. exporters. A constitutional way to give Congress broader 
oversight of these decisions is through a consultation and layover requirement, simi- 
lar to that required for certain Presidential proclamations. 

Legislative Language on Surrogate Country Benchmarks Should Track WTO Com- 
mitments: Article 14 of the WTO Agreement on Subsidies and Countervailing Meas- 
ures generally requires a country to use benchmark rates prevailing within the ex- 
porting country to measure a particular subsidy. As part of China’s accession to the 
WTO, all parties, including the United States, agreed that benchmark rates within 
China would be used unless “special difficulties” arise and it is not practical to use 
and/or adjust Chinese benchmarks. (PRC Accession Protocol, Part I, 15(b)) Thus, the 
WTO requirement is to presume to use Chinese benchmarks. 

The language in H.R. 1229 suggests that, even if China is determined to be a 
market economy, the DOC must still apply special procedures in determining sub- 
sidy benchmarks for China. There is no basis in the law for singling out certain 
market economies for discriminatory treatment and the current law and regulations 
provide DOC sufficient discretion to address any benchmarking issues that may 
arise in market economies. This language therefore is unnecessary and inappro- 
priate. 

Zeroing and a Prospective Normal Value Dumping Regime 

“Zeroing” refers to the practice of considering only those U.S. sales where normal 
value (usually the home market sales price) is greater than the U.S. price and ignor- 
ing transactions where the reverse occurs. Zeroing artificially inflates antidumping 
margins by adjusting negative dumping comparisons to zero. As a result, zeroing 
produces higher dumping duties than the data support, and these artificially in- 
creased duties make goods more expensive than they should be. The WTO has re- 
peatedly ruled that zeroing as applied by the United States is inconsistent with 
WTO obligations. 1 RILA believes that the zeroing policy as has been applied in the 
United States is harmful and unfair and should be ended in all antidumping pro- 
ceedings. 

Some lawmakers have expressed the opinion that the DOC should continue to 
zero despite the clear potential for WTO-sanctioned retaliation from trading part- 
ners. To allow the continued use of zeroing, RILA respectfully suggests that Con- 
gress should consider changing the U.S. antidumping regime to a prospective nor- 
mal value system (as done in Canada). This is the only way in which zeroing may 
continue in a WTO-consistent manner. 

Under a prospective normal value system, the United States could effectively con- 
tinue to zero because normally in practice duties would be collected entry by entry. 
When the U.S. price is below the normal value, duties are collected; when the U.S. 


^The WTO also ruled against the European Union (EU) on its zeroing policy. The EU has 
since ended its zeroing policy. 
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price is above normal value, duties are not collected but other entries are not offset 
by the negative dumping (thus zeroing continues). 

In addition to the continued use of zeroing, policymakers should consider other 
benefits of a prospective normal value system: 

• Significantly Improved Duty Collections: Since enactment of the Continued 
Dumping and Subsidy Offset Act (otherwise known as the “Byrd Amendment”), 
it has come to light that the U.S. Customs and Border Protection (CBP) has tre- 
mendous challenges in collecting certain antidumping and countervailing duties. 

• There are hundreds of millions of dollars in unpaid duty bills. 

• Changing to a prospective normal value system would end this problem be- 
cause in most instances the final duty bill would be collected at the time of 
entry. 

• Fairer Treatment of Importers: The U.S. retrospective system for collecting 
dumping duties creates significant uncertainty because final duty bills may be 
assessed years after the entry (with interest), and long after the good is sold 
to the consumer. 

• Each time the Congress compiles a miscellaneous tariff bill, several private 
bills have been offered to provide relief from retrospective dumping duties. 
Sponsors of these bills believe the retrospective system is unfair to their con- 
stituents. 

• The biggest concern that large importers and retailers raise with the U.S. 
antidumping and countervailing duty regime is the unpredictability of the ret- 
rospective system — more so than the actual duties themselves. 

• Periodic Reviews Still Possible: A prospective system would still allow re- 
views of the normal value whenever an interested party requests one. 

Bratsk Decision from the Federal Circuit 

In the “Bratsk” decision last year {Bratsk Aluminum Smelter v. United States, 444 
F.3d 1369 (Fed. Cir. 2006)), the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit ruled that 
the U.S. International Trade Commission (ITC) must consider whether imposing 
antidumping duties would benefit the domestic industry or instead result in an in- 
crease of imports from non-subject countries without any beneficial impact on do- 
mestic producers. If the latter, then the court said no duty shall be imposed. The 
decision is a reasonable one because there is no valid reason to impose antidumping 
or countervailing duties on imports from a particular country if imports from else- 
where will replace subject imports. The domestic producers will not get relief from 
the duties, yet U.S. manufacturers and consumers are forced to pay higher costs. 
The Court recognized that this lose-lose scenario is inappropriate. Some have sug- 
gested that Congress should overturn the Bratsk decision through legislation. RILA 
would oppose such proposals. 

Inclusion of Consuming Interests in Trade Remedy Cases — the American 
Manufacturing Competitiveness Act 

U.S. trade remedy laws are decidedly exclusionary. It is unfair that importer and 
consuming industries are barred from participating in antidumping and counter- 
vailing duty proceedings, and policymakers are forced to make decisions with partial 
information — even though the outcome of such cases can have a tremendous impact 
on importer and industrial consuming businesses (particularly small businesses 
with limited resources). The American Manufacturing Competitiveness Act (H.R. 
1127) seeks to remedy this unfairness by allowing industrial consumers to partici- 
pate in trade remedy cases, and requiring policymakers to consider the benefit 
versus the harm of imposing duty orders. As lawmakers consider changes to U.S. 
trade remedy laws, RILA believes H.R. 1127 should be included in any legislative 
package that moves forward. 

III. Food Safety 

RILA members place the highest priority on ensuring the safety and quality of 
the products they sell to their customers, regardless of whether the products are 
produced domestically or abroad. To this end, RILA members have vigorous quality 
assurance requirements and enforcement mechanisms. The size and market share 
of RILA members provides them the ability and resources to ensure their suppliers 
produce the highest quality products that meet rigorous safety standards. 

Effectively ensuring product safety requires a close partnership between the pri- 
vate sector and the U.S. Government. RILA stands ready to work with government 
policymakers to enact policies that strengthen consumer confidence and ensure that 
products are safe, high-quality, affordable, and readily available. 
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Food Safety Policies Should Be Effective, Efficient, and Consistent with 
International Trade Obligations: As Congress considers proposals to improve 
product safety, RILA suggests that any proposal should ensure that all products 
meet equivalent high standards, regardless of whether the good is produced domes- 
tically or abroad. Any food safety and quality assurance system must also be effec- 
tive and efficient, and not be used for protectionist purposes. 

RILA members are able to bring great value to consumers through sophisticated 
just-in-time inventory systems. The slightest disruptions to the supply chain could 
keep essential food items from hitting store shelves, depriving consumers of their 
regular products. In the case of fresh produce, delay could cause millions of dollars 
of fruit and vegetables to be stuck on cargo ships and truck beds and left to rot. 

U.S. Regulators Need Sufficient Resources: As the volume of U.S. food imports 
has risen, the budgets for agencies that oversee food safety have generally remained 
stagnant or been cut in recent years. These agencies provide testing, certification, 
and monitoring of food products — on top of what retailers and product manufactur- 
ers already do — to help secure the food supply chain in a post-9/11 world. Food safe- 
ty should be a critical homeland security priority, and it deserves proper funding. 

RILA supports increasing the annual budgets of the regulatory agencies with re- 
sponsibility over food and consumer product safety. At the same time, it would be 
a mistake to demand that the importer community alone bear the costs for a 
strengthened food safety regime. RILA instead encourages Congressional author- 
izers and appropriators to establish a dedicated funding stream from the general 
treasury to ensure the safety of food and consumer products sourced both domesti- 
cally and abroad. Additional fees and hurdles placed solely on the import community 
could be viewed as protectionist and would undermine the credibility and effective- 
ness of the new regime. 

TV. Conclusion 

RILA appreciates the opportunity to provide comments for this hearing. Trade 
with China is a critical component of RILA members’ strategies for sourcing and 
g:lobal growth. China’s growing market of 1.3 billion people presents both opportuni- 
ties and challenges, and the legislative proposals under consideration can have a 
significant and long-lasting impact on our bilateral trading relationship. Some pro- 
posals, if not modified, would cause significantly more harm to U.S. interests than 
provide benefits to select economic groups. 

While RILA members recognize that legitimate concerns have been raised regard- 
ing certain Chinese policies, we believe any legislative proposals must also take into 
account the tremendous benefits that trade with China brings to U.S. companies, 
their workers, and U.S. consumers. Also, as Congress considers changes to the trade 
remedy rules or product safety regime, policymakers should be as inclusive as pos- 
sible to allow continuing input from all interested parties. 

If you have any questions on this statement or require any assistance, please con- 
tact Lori Denham, Executive Vice President, Government Affairs and Industry Op- 
erations, or Andrew Szente, Director, Government Affairs. 


Statement of Robert S. Nichols 


Introduction 

I’d like to thank Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Herger for the oppor- 
tunity to submit this written statement to the Subcommittee regarding its impor- 
tant work on the impact of U.S. -China trade relations on American manufacturers, 
consumers, and workers. The emergence of China will not only be one of the great 
economic stories of the 21st century, but one of the most significant events in eco- 
nomic history. The integration of a fifth of the world’s population into the global 
economy not overnight, but over time has truly profound implications for U.S. eco- 
nomic growth and job creation. Given the reality and inevitability of China’s contin- 
ued emergence, the task before Congress and other U.S. policy makers is to ensure 
that America participates constructively in China’s development, and in ways that 
work for American producers, workers, and consumers. 

I am president and chief operating officer of the Financial Services Forum. The 
Forum is an association comprising the chief executive officers of 20 of the largest 
and most diversified financial institutions with business operations in the United 
States. The Forum works to promote policies that enhance savings and investment 
and that ensure an open, competitive, and sound global financial services market- 
place. As a group, the Forum’s member institutions employ more than 2 million peo- 
ple in 175 countries and hold combined assets of more than $16 trillion an amount 
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greater than the annual economic output of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France combined. 

In addition to our other activities, the Forum is also the chairing organization of 
the ENGAGE CHINA coalition a partnership among eight financial services trade 
associations united in our view that active engagement with China remains the 
most constructive means of ensuring that our two nations mutually benefit from our 
growing economic relationship. i More specifically, the coalition is strongly of the 
view that a more open, competitive, and effective Chinese financial sector is a pre- 
requisite if China is to achieve its own economic goals, and if the issues that have 
complicated the U.S.-China economic relationship particularly further currency re- 
form and the trade imbalance are to be satisfactorily addressed. 

Importance of China to the Global and U.S. Eeonomies 

The 20 member CEOs of the Financial Services Forum meet twice a year, our 
most recent meeting occurring this past April. At each meeting, we conduct a survey 
regarding our members’ outlook on the U.S. and global economies. As part of the 
survey, we ask our CEOs to rate a number of factors, including technological inno- 
vation, improved education, freer and more open trade, and growth in a number of 
regions around the world, to reflect their likely contribution to global economic 
growth over the next decade. Our CEOs have consistently rated the emergence of 
China as the single most important source of growth for the global economy. 

The rate of China’s expansion and the impact of its integration into the global 
trading system are unprecedented in the history of the world’s economy. As recently 
as 1999, China was the world’s 7th largest economy. China is now the world’s 4th 
largest economy and will likely overtake Germany as the 3rd largest later this 
year.2 Government figures released in mid July showed that China’s economy ex- 
panded at an annualized rate of 11.5 percent in the first half of 2007, its fastest 
rate of growth since 1994. China has grown at an average annual rate of better than 
9 percent for two decades. If such growth is maintained, China could surpass Japan 
as the world’s second largest economy by 2020.^ Together, the United States and 
China already account for half of the world’s economic growth. 

China’s emergence is also stimulating growth and job creation in the United 
States. Since China’s joined the World Trade Organization (WTO) in December of 
2001, trade between the United States and China has nearly tripled, exports to 
China have grown at five times the pace of U.S. exports to the rest of the world, 
and China has risen from our 9th largest export market to our 4th largest. 

It’s important to point out that as staggering as these figures are, they represent 
only the beginning of China’s eventual impact. Nearly all of China’s economic activ- 
ity is currently centered in the large, industrialized cities of China’s eastern coast, 
and involves only about 35 percent of China’s 1.3 billion people. More than 800 mil- 
lion people in China’s central and western interior an eighth of the world’s popu- 
lation are poor subsistence farmers, completely unengaged in the global economy. 
Even the 500 million people who live in China’s eastern cities, produce its manufac- 
tured goods, and comprise China’s rapidly growing middle and affluent classes, have 
so far had a somewhat muted impact on the global economy. 

This is because Chinese households historically save anywhere from a third to as 
much as half of their income, as compared to single digit savings rates in the United 
States and Europe. This pronounced prraensity to save is related to the declining 
role of the state and the fact that most Chinese do not have access to the financim 
products and services that we take for granted mortgages, 401ks, pensions, credit 
cards, and life, property, and health insurance products that would help them save, 
borrow, invest, insure against risk, and, therefore, consume at higher levels. 

If China’s economy continues to grow and diversify, and if China’s citizens enjoy 
increasing access to a wider range of modern financial products and services that 
help to eliminate the need for such “precautionary savings,” China’s 1.3 billion po- 
tential consumers will begin to consume at more normal levels, with profound impli- 
cations for global economic growth and job creation, as the following comparison 
demonstrates: 

Last year, the United States exported to Japan goods and services worth $60 bil- 
lion approximately the same amount exported to China ($55 billion). But China’s 


1 American Bankers Association, American Council of Life Insurers, American Insurance Asso- 
ciation, The Council of Insurance Agents & Brokers, The Financial Services Forum, The Finan- 
cial Services Roundtable, Investment Company Institute, and the Securities Industry and Fi- 
nancial Markets Association. 

2 See “China Growth Revs Faster, Escalating Policy Pressure,” The Wall Street Journal, July 
20, 2007. 

3 See “China’s GDP Poised to Top Germany’s as Power Shift Speeds Up,” The Wall Street 
Journal, July 16, 2007. 
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population of 1.3 billion is ten times Japan’s population of 127 million. In per capita 
terms, therefore, China consumed one-tenth the amount of American goods and 
services as Japan. If China’s citizens were to eventually consume American-made 
goods and services at the same rate that Japan’s citizens did last year, the United 
States would export more than $600 billion worth of goods and services to China, 
11 times what America exported to China last year, an amount equivalent to 5 per- 
cent of America’s GDP, and more than twice what we imported from China last year 
replacing the trade deficit with a significant surplus. 

Pace and Structure of China’s Growth has Created Challenges — for China 
and the United States 

Despite China’s remarkable economic development over the last 25 years, the 
structure and pace of its economic growth has produced significant problems, both 
economic and social. The country’s fixed investment and export driven development 
more factories to produce more goods for world markets has left China vulnerable 
to economic slowdown elsewhere in the world (particularly in the United States), 
and to rising energy, materials, and labor costs. The manufacturing and export focus 
of the economy has also led to widening disparities between rich and poor, made 
worse by the closing or privatization of state owned enterprises, which had provided 
most healthcare services in China. There are, in effect, two Chinas a wealthy elite 
and a developing middle class along the coast, and the 800 million poor in the cen- 
tral and western interior."^ The worsening wealth gap and the resulting social di- 
chotomy have led to increasing political instability. Reports indicate that as many 
as 100 significant incidents of protest occur in China every day. 

Almost immediately after assuming leadership at the 16th Chinese Communist 
Party Congress in 2002, President Hu Jintao and Premier Wen Jiabao sought to dis- 
tinguish themselves as the “putting people-first administration.” They also articu- 
lated the notion of a “scientific viewpoint of development,” by which economic 
growth is to be balanced with social priorities such as a more equitable distribution 
of income, poverty reduction, education, improved medical care, and environmental 
protection.® Such adjustments were necessary, according to the new leadership, to 
establish a more sustainable course for China’s long-term economic growth and to 
achieve a more “harmonious” which is to say, a more equitable and stable society. 

These priorities became the framework of China’s 11th Five-Year Plan®, which 
broadens China’s development policy beyond simply promoting rapid economic 
growth to include a clear emphasis on “common prosperity” — that is, an effort to ex- 
tend westward the economic gains enjoyed principally in China’s east coast urban 
areas. The FiveYear Plan seeks to address the twin problems of an economy per- 
ceived as being too dependent on external demand and the social consequences of 
the widening wealth gap by: 1) maintaining high rates of growth and job creation; 
2) encouraging a structural shift from industry to services; 3) promoting the devel- 
opment of domestic consumer demand; 4) reducing poverty; and, 5) ensuring a more 
equitable distribution of opportunity and prosperity. 

It is important to note that each of these goals is utterly aligned and consistent 
with the interests of the U.S. economy and working Americans. A growing, more di- 
versified Chinese economy that emphasizes a more active Chinese consumer is more 
stable, less dependent on exports, more in keeping with China’s responsibilities in 
the global trading system, and an enormously important and ever expanding market 
for American-made products and services. 

But if China is to achieve these ambitious economic goals and, in doing so, serve 
as an ever-increasing source of U.S. economic growth and job creation it needs an 
open, modern, and effective financial system. Unfortunately, at present, China’s 
primitive and ineffective financial system represents perhaps the greatest threat to 
the continued growth and diversification of the Chinese economy. 

Critical Importance of Financial Sector Reform in China 

Capital is the lifeblood of any economy’s strength and well being, enabling the in- 
vestment, research, and risk-taking that fuels competition, innovation, productivity, 
and prosperity. The financial system can be thought of as an economy’s cardio- 


According to an unpublished report by the World Bank that has been shared with the Chi- 
nese government, from 2001 to 2003, as China’s economy expanded by nearly 10 percent a year, 
average incomes of the poorest 10 percent of Chinese households fell by 2.5 percent. See “In 
China, Growth at Whose Cost,” The Wall Street Journal, November 22, 2006. 

® See Wen Jiabao, closing speech at the Specialized Research Course for Province-Level Cadres 
on Establishing and Implementing a Scientific Developmentalist Viewpoint,” February 21, 2004. 

®The Five-Year Plan, the 11th since 1953, was approved by the fifth plenary session of the 
16th Communist Party Central Committee in October of 2005 and ratified by the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress this past spring. 
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vascular system the institutional and technological infrastructure for the mobiliza- 
tion and allocation of the economy’s lifeblood, investment capital. 

As a financial sector becomes more developed and sophisticated, capital formation 
becomes more effective, efficient, and diverse, broadening the availability of invest- 
ment capital and lowering costs. A more developed and sophisticated financial sector 
also increases the means and expertise for mitigating risk — from derivatives instru- 
ments used by businesses to avoid price and interest rate risks, to insurance prod- 
ucts that help mitigate the risk of accidents and natural disasters. Finally, the 
depth and flexibility of the financial sector is critical to the broader economy’s resil- 
ience its ability to weather, absorb, and move beyond the inevitable difficulties and 
adjustments experienced by any dynamic economy. For all these reasons, an effec- 
tive, efficient, and sophisticated financial sector is the essential basis upon which 
the growth and vitality of all other sectors of the economy depend. It is the “force 
multiplier” for progress and development, amplifying and extending the underlying 
strengths of a growing economy. 

Given the unique and critical role an effective and efficient financial sector plays 
in any economy, reform of China’s financial sector is a prerequisite to China achiev- 
ing its own economic goals. Financial sector reform is also a prerequisite to mean- 
ingfully addressing issues that have complicated the U.S. -China economic relation- 
ship, particularly greater currency flexibility and reducing trade imbalances. 

Achieving China’s Economic Priorities 

• Maintaining High Rates of Growth and Job Creation: Maintaining exceptional 
rates of economic growth and job creation in China increasingly depends on an 
effective system for mobilizing investment capital. At present, China’s weak 
banking system intermediates nearly 75 percent of the economy’s total capital, 
compared to about half in other emerging economies and less than 20 percent 
in developed economies. Despite some improvements in recent years, Chinese 
banks’ credit analysis, loan pricing, risk management, internal controls, and 
corporate governance practices remain inadequate. Meanwhile, China’s equity 
and bond markets are among the smallest and least developed in the world. 
More fully developed capital markets would provide healthy competition to Chi- 
nese banks and facilitate the development and growth of alternative retail sav- 
ings products such as mutual funds, pensions, and life insurance products. And 
by broadening the range of funding alternatives for emerging companies, more 
developed capital markets would greatly enhance the flexibility and, therefore, 
the stability of the Chinese economy. 

Shifting from a Manufacturing for Export to a Services Based Economy: Facili- 
tating China’s desired transition to a more services-based economy will require that 
competitively priced capital and credit be channeled to the most promising emerging 
service businesses, and that the array of financial products and services emerging 
businesses require loans, letters of credit, accounts management services, asset 
management, and insurance products be made available. 

Activating the Chinese Consumer: Activating the Chinese consumer requires the 
availability of financial products and services personal loans, credit cards, mort- 
gages, pensions, insurance products, and insurance intermediary services that will 
eliminate the need for such “precautionary savings” and facilitate consumption. 

In sum, a more modern, open, and competitive financial system would greatly en- 
hance the productive capacity and stability of the Chinese economy and facilitate 
the achievement of China’s economic goals, as described in the 11th Five-Year Plan. 
Indeed, research conducted by McKinsey indicates that genuine reform of its finan- 
cial system would expand China’s economic output by as much as 17 percent, or an 
additional $320 billion a year.'^ 

Addressing Issues with the United States 

A more effective and efficient financial sector in China is also a prerequisite to 
successfully addressing issues that have complicated the U.S.-China economic rela- 
tionship, particularly further currency reform and meaningfully reducing the trade 
imbalance. 

Market-determined exchange rate: A Chinese authorities have repeatedly argued 
reasoning generally acknowledged by most foreign analysts that a more rapid shift 
to a market-determined yuan is not possible given the underdeveloped state of Chi- 
na’s capital markets. More specifically, China’s banks, securities firms, and other 
businesses lack the expertise to develop and trade derivatives and other structured 
instruments used to hedge the risk associated with greater currency volatility. So- 


’’See “Putting China’s Capital to Work: The Value of Financial System Reform,” by Diana 
Farrell, Susan Lund, and Fabrice Morin, The McKinsey Global Institute, May 2006. 
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phisticated derivative products and hedging techniques provided by foreign financial 
services firms would clearly diminish such concerns. 

Reduction of trade deficit: Reorienting the financial habits of China’s population 
from precautionary savings to a better balance between savings and consumption 
while progressively bringing more than a billion Chinese into the global economy 
is the most powerful remedy to the U.S. -China trade imbalance. 

Status of Financial Sector Reform in China 

In addition to working to meet its WTO commitments, China has also taken im- 
portant steps to liberalize its financial sector and improve financial regulation. For 
example: 

The financial sector has been transformed from a single bank system to a more 
diversified system with a central bank the People’s Bank of China at the helm. 

Meaningful steps have been taken to eliminate state-directed policy lending, and 
amendments to the Law on Commercial Banks and the Law on the Peoples Bank 
of China have laid the foundations for commercially viable lending. 

The China Banking Regulatory Commission (CBRC) was established in April of 
2003 to oversee all banks in China, investigate illegal banking operations, and pun- 
ish violations of law. 

Interbank, equity, and foreign exchange markets have been established and im- 
portant progress made toward implementing monetary policy through market mech- 
anisms rather than by government fiat. 

Despite these achievements, China’s financial sector still faces serious challenges: 

Non-commercial lending to state-owned enterprises continues, although on a di- 
minishing scale. The stock of nonperforming loans on banks’ balance sheets remains 
high. 

Banks are undercapitalized and lending practices, risk management techniques, 
new product development, internal controls, and corporate governance practices re- 
main inadequate. 

Prudential supervision and regulation of the financial sector is opaque, applied in- 
consistently, and lags behind international best practices. 

China’s equity and bond markets remain small and underdeveloped. 

With these problems in mind, efforts to build on the progress achieved to date 
should focus on: 

The critical importance of open commercial banking, securities, insurance, pen- 
sion, and asset management markets to promoting the consumption-led economic 
growth that China’s leaders seek; 

The clear benefits to China of increased market access for foreign financial serv- 
ices firms — namely the introduction of world-class expertise, technology, and best 
practices — and the importance of removing remaining obstacles to greater access. 

Foreign investors in Chinese banks remain limited to 20 percent ownership 
stakes, with total foreign investment limited to 25 percent. The China Securities 
Regulatory Commission (CSRC) continues to limit foreign ownership of Chinese se- 
curities firms to 33 percent and foreign ownership of Chinese asset management 
companies to 49 percent. Worse, since December of 2005, a de facto moratorium on 
foreign investments in Chinese securities firms has been imposed. Foreign life in- 
surance companies remain limited to 50 percent ownership in joint ventures and all 
foreign insurers are limited to 25 percent equity ownership of existing domestic com- 
panies. 

While these caps were agreed to in the course of WTO accession negotiations, the 
limitations are among the most restrictive of any large emerging market nation and 
stand in the way of a level playing field for financial service providers. Most impor- 
tantly, they limit access to the products, services, know-how, and expertise that 
China needs to sustain high rates of economic growth, and that China’s businesses 
and citizens need to save, invest, and create and protect wealth. For these reasons, 
the United States and other WTO members have urged China to relax these limita- 
tions. 

China also continues to restrict access by foreign credit card companies. Banks 
in China are permitted to issue cards with a foreign logo only if they are co-branded 
with the logo of China Union Pay (CUP), an entity created by the PBOC and owned 
by participating Chinese banks. In addition, all 3 aian-denominated transactions 
must be processed through CUP’s network, while the network of the foreign credit 
card company is used only to process foreign currency transactions. 

Non-discriminatory national treatment with regard to licensing, corporate form, 
and permitted products and services. 

Non-discriminatory national treatment with regard to regulation and supervision. 

Regulatory and procedural transparency. 
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Attracting sophisticated institutional investors to China’s capital markets through 
the expansion of the Qualified Foreign Institutional Investor (QFII) and Qualified 
Domestic Institutional Investor (QDII) programs. 

Priority issues from the Transitional Review Mechanism that remain unresolved.® 

The Importance of a Market-Determined Yuan 

With the importance and status of financial sector reform in China as a backdrop, 
let me focus for a few minutes on the importance of a market-determined Chinese 
yuan. In recent years the discussion in Washington regarding the U.S. -China eco- 
nomic relationship has focused in large part on China’s currency policy. Many pol- 
icymakers assert that an undervalued yuan makes cheap Chinese exports even 
cheaper, giving Chinese producers an unfair advantage over American companies 
and contributing to the U.S. trade deficit with China. 

A market-determined yuan is important for the United States and especially for 
China. Foreign exchange market intervention by the People’s Bank of China buying 
dollars with yuan has boosted liquidity in China’s economy, thwarting government 
efforts to scale back excessive bank lending and fixed investment. Speculative 
money flowing into China in anticipation of a revaluation is also undermining gov- 
ernment objectives. Finally, allowing the yuan to more fully float according to mar- 
ket forces would free the PBOC to pursue monetary policies that advance China’s 
macroeconomic goals. For these reasons as well as the priority of a more fair and 
transparent trade relationship U.S. policymakers should continue to press China to 
accelerate progress toward a market-determined yuan. 

For years, the United States has worked with China toward achieving a yuan 
whose value is determined by market forces. Indeed, shortly after taking office, the 
Bush Administration committed to helping China develop the capital markets know- 
how and expertise necessary to end the 3 aian’s peg to the dollar, providing massive 
technical assistance. And those efforts have begun to bear fruit. In July of 2005, 
China revalued its currency upward by 2 percent. Since mid-2006, the pace of ap- 
preciation has accelerated, averaging about 4.9 percent a month at an annualized 
rate, and quickening to around 5.4 percent in the first few months of 2007, as China 
has become more confident about the resilience of its economy. In total, the yuan 
has appreciated by about 8 percent since July of 2005. 

This is important progress but, clearly, much more progress is needed. Given the 
importance of a market-determined yuan to the economic objectives of both coun- 
tries, the United States should continue to press China to redouble its reform efforts 
and accelerate movement toward a freely floating yuan. 

But even as we continue to press China on the yuan, we should not allow the cur- 
rency issue to overshadow the broader potential of the U.S.-China economic relation- 
ship. Indeed, it should be noted that the short term effect of a significant apprecia- 
tion in the yuan would likely be to make the trade deficit worse. Because a higher- 
valued yuan would mean higher prices for imported Chinese goods, and because the 
process of finding cheaper alternatives to more expensive Chinese goods takes time, 
the trade deficit would likely get worse before getting better a phenomenon econo- 
mists call the J-curve effect. 

Of far greater significance to the policy goals of maintaining strong U.S. economic 
growth and job creation is for China to achieve a more sustainable model of contin- 
ued economic growth, and for its population of 1.3 billion a fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation to begin consuming at higher levels. Both goals require reform of China’s fi- 
nancial sector. 

Conclusion 

The fastest way for China to develop the modern financial system it needs to 
achieve more sustainable economic growth, allow for a more flexible currency, and 
increase consumer consumption is to import it that is, by opening its financial sector 
to greater participation by foreign financial services firms. Foreign institutions bring 
world-class expertise and best practices with regard to products and services, tech- 
nology, credit analysis, risk management, internal controls, and corporate govern- 
ance. In addition, the forces of competition brought by foreign institutions would ac- 
celerate the development of modern financial techniques and methodologies by Chi- 
na’s financial institutions. 

By providing the financial products and services that China’s citizens and busi- 
nesses need to save, invest, insure against risk, raise standards of living, and con- 


® China’s WTO accession included the Transitional Review Mechanism (TRM) as a means for 
ongoing review of China’s compliance with its obligations, and to provide those elements of the 
Chinese government supportive of further economic reform with information and evidence to 
urge full compliance with China’s WTO commitments. 
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sume at higher levels, foreign financial institutions including U.S. providers would 
help China develop an economy that is less dependent on exports, more consump- 
tion-driven and, therefore, an enormously important and expanding market for 
American products and services. In doing so, U.S. financial services firms can help 
China become a more stable and responsible stakeholder in the global economy and 
trading system. 

Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Herger, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to contribute this submission. If you or the Subcommittee’s staff have any 
questions, please feel free to contact the Forum’s offices. 


Statement of Sehottenstein Stores Corporation 

Summary 

Sehottenstein Stores Corporation, and its subsidiary, American Signature, Inc., 
urges the Committee to ensure that any legislation to apply U.S. countervailing 
duty laws to non-market economies address the potential for excessive double-count- 
ing of duties in cases where antidumping and countervailing duty actions are 
brought against a non-market economy supplier. 

Statement 

The Sehottenstein Stores Corporation^, and its subsidiary, American Signature, 
Inc. welcome this opportunity to supplement our previous statement (see March 29, 
2007 Statement of Schottnestein Stores Corporation, submitted to the House Ways 
& Means Committee in connection with the Subcommittee on Trade hearing on the 
Non-market Economy Trade Remedy Act of 2007) and provide additional comments 
on the proposed legislation designed to apply the countervailing duty (CVD) laws 
to imports from China, as embodied in H.R. 1229 and addressed at the hearing held 
by the Subcommittee on Trade on August 2, 2007. 

American Signature, Inc. is one of the country’s largest privately owned furniture 
retailers and the parent company to American Signature Furniture and Value City 
Furniture. We employ over 7,000 people around the United States, including ap- 
proximately 1,200 associates in Ohio. We have four (and soon to be five) distribution 
facilities, and manufacture products at three U.S. facilities, in West Virginia, Geor- 
gia and North Carolina. As a major retailer, we pride ourselves on delivering glob- 
ally-sourced, quality goods to consumers across the country. We rely on fundamental 
notions of free and fair trade to remain competitive. While we firmly believe the 
U.S. should hold China to its commitments, in our view, the current version of H.R. 
1229 threatens to harm many more U.S. jobs than it will save in some selected sec- 
tors. 

H.R. 1229 would allow the United States to impose duties to counter alleged sub- 
sidies from “non-market economies” (NMEs) such as China and Vietnam — in addi- 
tion to anti-dumping duties that can already be imposed. While we understand the 
need to address inappropriate subsidies provided by trading partners, this legisla- 
tion as written has the potential to impose excessive duties on many of the goods 
we import. Consequently, this issue is of utmost concern to any business that relies 
on a dependable supply chain of global suppliers in China and elsewhere. 

Specifically, the bill would allow for the imposition of U.S. countervailing duties 
(CVDs) against imports from countries, such as China, that are considered NMEs 
to counteract any alleged government subsidies these products may be benefiting 
from. 

Many trade law experts contend that U.S. domestic industries already have a tool 
at their disposal that addresses this issue. Specifically, the U.S. antidumping (AD) 
laws employ a methodology for NME countries that is designed to eliminate the ben- 
efit of any subsidies that otherwise would reduce an NME producer’s cost of produc- 
tion when calculating AD duties. These experts suggest that, while it is not uncom- 
mon for litigants to file AD and CVD cases against imported products, in such cases 
involving market economy countries there is a statutory mechanism to ensure that 
subsidies and dumping effects are not double-counted; H.R. 1229, however, could 
open the door to the imposition of CVD duties to counteract the effect of certain sub- 
sidies that are already offset in the NME AD calculation, resulting in “double-count- 


^The member companies of this group are: American Eagle Outfitters (a publicly traded fash- 
ion retailer); Retail Ventures, Inc., the parent to retailers DSW, Filene’s Basement and Value 
City Department Stores; American Signature, Inc.; and Retail Entertainment Design, (an in- 
store entertainment provider). 
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ing” and imposition of duties that are grossly in excess of any subsidy and dumping 
effects that may be involved. 

American businesses that rely on global sourcing and trade with China employ 
millions of American workers. Passage of legislation such as H.R. 1229 in its current 
form has the potential to seriously alter our business model. The expected flood of 
CVD cases against China that this legislation would invite from litigants seeking 
double-duties would inject a significant level of uncertainty into our product supply 
chain that will undermine our ability to provide consumers here at home the most 
cost-effective product. 

The fear of these cases has already been realized: within the last two months four 
new companion sets of AD and CVD cases have been filed against China. This has 
largely been in response to the Commerce Department’s recent decision asserting 
its authority to initiate CVD cases against NME countries like China, and its deter- 
mination that various practices constitute countervailable subsidies. Clearly this is 
at least partially an attempt to take advantage of the double-counting and excessive 
imposition of duties. 

We further understand that if enacted as written, the legislation might violate 
World Trade Organization (WTO) rules. As part of China’s accession to the WTO, 
all parties, including the U.S., agreed to use benchmark rates within China to cal- 
culate subsidies, with a possible exception for “special difficulties” and cases where 
it is not practical to use and/or adjust Chinese benchmarks. H.R. 1229 as written 
makes an explicit presumption that Chinese benchmarks cannot be used, contrary 
to the WTO requirement. If enacted, H.R. 1229 could lead China or others to bring 
a WTO case against the U.S. and potentially subject a broad range of U.S. exports 
to retaliatory tariffs. 

We believe that with appropriate modifications, H.R. 1229 could address improper 
subsidies, while not leading to excessive duties against goods imported by our com- 
pany and many others in the U.S. Given the high stakes involved for our business, 
we urge the Committee to resolve the critical issues raised by this legislation and 
modify H.R. 1229 to ensure that it is WTO consistent and addresses the potential 
for double-counting. 


Statement of Seeurities Industry and Financial Markets Association 

The Securities Industry and Financial Markets Association^ is pleased to submit 
this written testimony on China’s capital markets and the benefits for U.S. financial 
services firms and both the U.S. and Chinese economies of opening China’s financial 
markets. Our testimony will focus on the goals and objectives of the U.S. securities 
industry in our growing relationship with China’s economy. As such, this testimony 
delves into some key issues related to China’s capital markets. We welcome and ap- 
preciate the Committee’s interest in this important issue. This testimony outlines 
progress made to date on expanding opportunities in China for non-Chinese finan- 
cial services firms as well as areas for continued attention. 

SIFMA has long supported more open, fair and transparent markets, and has 
strongly advocated liberalization in U.S. multilateral and bilateral trade in financial 
services. The economic benefits of financial services sector liberalization reverberate 
throughout the world in the form of higher growth and greater opportunities. Finan- 
cial services liberalization leads to new entrants, innovative products and services, 
and capital markets with greater depth and efficiency. 

In the global economy, openness and fairness are essential to ensuring that mar- 
kets operate efficiently so that capital can move seamlessly across borders and in- 
vestors can easily and quickly buy and sell securities anywhere, while businesses 
can access capital at the lowest cost. The international financial system has been 
a major contributing factor in the marked increase in living standards of those coun- 
tries that participate in it. 

China’s WTO accession commitments for financial services, and more specifically 
for the securities industry, demonstrated a reluctance to open this sector fully to for- 
eign competition. China’s reluctance to open its securities markets fully to foreign 


^The Securities Industry and Financial Markets Association (“SIFMA”) brings together the 
shared interests of more than 650 securities firms, hanks and asset managers. SIFMA’s mission 
is to promote policies and practices that work to expand and perfect markets, foster the develop- 
ment of new products and services and create efficiencies for member firms, while preserving 
and enhancing the public’s trust and confidence in the markets and the industry. SIFMA works 
to represent its members’ interests locally and globally. It has offices in New York, Washington 
D.C., and London and its associated firm, the Asia Securities Industry and Financial Markets 
Association, is based in Hong Kong. 
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investment has stymied the interest of foreign securities firms, and has slowed the 
pace of reforms in China’s capital markets. Since China’s accession to the WTO, 
nearly $24 billion has been committed to China’s financial services sector, and ac- 
cording to SIFMA estimates less than $600 million of this total has found its way 
to China’s securities firms. We believe China should improve and accelerate its fi- 
nancial sector reform so that it will have the financial tools necessary to sustain 
and improve the quality of its economic growth. 

We also wish to take this opportunity to commend the U.S. Treasury Department 
for its continuing work and active engagement in seeking open and fair markets for 
securities firms in China. Through the formation of the U.S. -China Strategic Eco- 
nomic Dialogue (“SED”), and the establishment of a Treasury Financial Attache in 
Beijing, Treasury has put in place the framework for continued and active advocacy 
on behalf of the U.S. financial services sector. 

Expanding Business Opportunities for U.S. Financial Services Firms 

Many of SIFMA’s leading member-firms have identified China as the largest sin- 
gle emerging market opportunity in the next few decades, with some measures indi- 
cating that China will be the world’s largest economy within the next 40 years.^ To 
achieve this, China will need an enormous supply of capital and a market that can 
efficiently allocate savings. Analysts predict that over the next five years China will 
need to invest more than $1.5 trillion in improvements to physical infrastructure. 
Moreover, as China’s economy continues to move from planned to market-based, de- 
cisions on capital allocation will become increasingly complex, and it will be ever 
more important to have efficient capital markets to ensure capital is allocated to 
where it is needed and will be used most efficiently. 

At the same time, China will accelerate its ambitious reform program even while 
its nascent pension system begins to address the needs of a huge and rapidly aging 
population. In 2005, 7.6 percent of China’s population was over 65; by 2025 that 
number is projected to reach roughly 14 percent. The country’s infrastructure, pri- 
vatization, and social welfare demands will require an increasingly more efficient 
and sophisticated deployment of capital. 

To meet these demands, China will need to modernize its capital markets more 
rapidly. Currently, banks intermediate nearly three-quarters of all capital in the 
Chinese economy. For China to meet its financing needs, increase the products and 
services available to investors, provide companies with new funding options, and en- 
hance financial stability it will need to transition to a financial system less depend- 
ent on bank lending and more focused on capital markets financing. China’s first 
modern stock market only opened in 1990. Between 1998 and 2000, market capital- 
ization more than doubled from $231 billion to $581 billion; by the end of 2006, mar- 
ket capitalization rose to more than $917 billion. In less than two decades China’s 
stock market stands as the largest in the emerging market world.® However, the 
need for China to further develop its capital markets is illustrated when compared 
to other developing markets. A McKinsey & Company study found that in 2005, eq- 
uity market capitalization, excluding non-tradable, state-owned shares, was 17 per- 
cent of GDP. This is the smallest market capitalization to GDP ratio in emerging 
Asia, where the ratio averages 70 percent. 

The government of the Peoples Republic of China (PRC) has acknowledged the 
need to reform the securities industry and has stated that it wants foreim investors 
and foreign firms to participate. China’s domestic capital markets will benefit from 
the entry of U.S. securities firms and their technology, capital, innovation and best 
practices. As local firms prepare for this increased competition, they will adopt new 
technologies and improve the quality of products and services they offer. More com- 
petitive and efficient capital markets will also improve the allocation of capital to 
borrowers and users, facilitate the hedging and diversifying of risk, and assist the 
exchange of goods and services. 

Importantly, increased competition will create incentives and opportunities for 
niche players to enter the market and provide financial services on a regional basis, 
offer expertise in specific product areas, and produce new and innovative products 
that respond to consumer demands for risk management and retirement products, 
for example. 


^Goldman Sachs’ Global Economics Weekly, Issue 03/34, 1st October 2003. 

® However, according to McKinsey Global Institute, once these figures are adjusted for 
nontradable shares, China’s stock market capitalization as a percent of GDP is among the 
world’s smallest, about 17 percent. Corporate debt issuance lags too, with issuance equal to 
about only 1 percent of GDP. “How Financial System Reform Could Benefit China,” 2006 Special 
Edition: Serving the New Chinese Consumer, The McKinsey Quarterly. 

^Similarly, corporate bond issues by non-financial companies amounted to between 2 and 3 
percent of GDP, compared with a typical 50 percent in other emerging Asian markets. 
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As China’s capital markets develop, Chinese firms will be able to raise more cap- 
ital at lower costs to grow their businesses and create more products, services, and 
jobs. Since financial markets are inextricably linked to increased investment and 
economic growth, it is estimated that financial sector reforms could boost China’s 
GDP annually by up to $321 billion.® To put that number in perspective, as of 2005, 
only 20 countries have total GDP that exceeds $321 billion.® 

China’s private and public sectors alone cannot mobilize the massive financial re- 
sources, advice and expertise that are necessary to sustain its economic growth. 
Much of the infrastructure development will, by necessity, be funded through for- 
eign sources, and this opportunity has generated substantial interest by the U.S. se- 
curities industry. Indeed, despite difficulties entering and operating in China, nu- 
merous U.S. securities firms have established offices in China and have participated 
in China’s international securities offerings. 

U.S.-China Strategic Economic Dialogue 

SIFMA is an enthusiastic supporter of the Strategic Economic Dialogue (SED) and 
we commend Treasury Secretary Paulson, Ambassador Holmer, their Treasury col- 
leagues, and the Administration, for this important undertaking. Our view is that 
the SED has the potential to play a key role in advancing the U.S.-China economic 
relationship. The SED provides a forum where — with a single, unified voice — the 
Administration can underscore the importance to China of an open, fair and trans- 
parent market for financial services. Consequently, SIFMA has urged the Adminis- 
tration to engage in a results-oriented discussion that leads to the reduction and 
elimination of barriers that continue to obstruct global financial services firms in 
China. Eliminating burdensome barriers to entry will benefit the economies of both 
nations. While we detail our agenda for reform below, we believe there are a num- 
ber of steps the Chinese should take in the short-term that will help it to reach its 
stated economic goals and reinforce the political sustainability of the SED. 

First, China should lift the de facto moratorium on foreign securities firm joint 
ventures that has been in place since December 2005. Importantly, removal of the 
moratorium will bring China back into compliance with its WTO commitments. We 
are pleased that during the May 22-23, 2007 SED meeting, China took a critical 
first step towards this goal by lifting the moratorium imposed on foreign investment 
in Chinese securities firms. It is important to note, however, that the moratorium 
is to be lifted sometime in the second half of 2007, rather than by a specific date.'^ 

Second, China should put in place a precise and transparent roadmap, on an 
agreed to timetable, that would result in providing foreign securities firms with the 
right to own 100 percent of a PRC financial services firm and the ability to engage 
in a full range of securities activities. No progress was made on this issue during 
the recent SED.® 

To develop broader and deeper integration into the global financial market, China 
undertook in SED II to raise the quota for Qualified Foreign Institutional Investors 
from $10 billion to $30 billion. We note, however, a number of current QFII require- 
ments that are onerous, and substantially limit the utility of the program, as well 
as the universe of investors that can take advantage of it.® We urge China to con- 
tinue the process of making its securities markets more attractive to investment 
through the rapid liberalization of current QFII restrictions on an agreed transition 
schedule. Such progressive liberalization, done in consultation with foreign and do- 
mestic capital markets participants, would almost certainly result in greater foreign 


® Putting China’s Capital to Work: The Value of Financial System Reform, May 2006, 
McKinsey & Company. 

® World Bank, World Development Indicators database. World Bank, 23 April 2007. 

"^More recently, we note that “Mr Paulson said he had been told by Shang Fulin, the head 
of China Securities Regulatory Commission, that the moratorium on new brokerages joint ven- 
tures would be lifted in the northern autumn, a few months ahead of the initial schedule.”), 
U.S. presses China on liberalisation, by Richard McGregor in Beijing, Financial Times, August 
1, 2007. 

®That being said, Tu Guangshao, vice chairman of the China Securities Regulatory Commis- 
sion, was quoted by state media as saying China will raise the ceiling for foreign investment 
banks’ stake holdings in domestic brokerages and joint ventures before the year-end. Reuters, 
Shanghai, Wednesday, May 30, 2007. 

®More specifically: 1) requirements that the principal amount in the QFII account remain in 
the account for at least one year (three years for closed-end funds) and that subsequent remit- 
tances must be approved by the State Administration of Foreign Exchange with principal with- 
drawal permitted only in stages; 2) requirement that investment quotas must be fully funded 
within a three-month period, and the unused portion of quota will expire; 3) requirement that 
a QFII commit at least $50 million in a special QFII account; and 4) individual and aggregate 
limitations on QFII ownership which, as the market changes, may limit interest in the program. 
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investment in China’s securities markets, add to the depth and breadth of trading 
in those markets and result in increased capital available to Chinese issuers. 

We respectfully urge the U.S. Government to view the successful implementation 
of China’s SED II financial services commitments as an integral part of SED III. 

China’s WTO Commitments For Foreign Securities Firms 

China’s 2001 World Trade Organization (WTO) entry commitments in the securi- 
ties and asset management sectors marked the country’s first step toward liberal- 
izing its capital markets. The commitments permit foreign firms to participate in 
the securities sector only through joint ventures (JVs) in which foreign ownership 
is capped at 33 percent — although as more fully described below the scope of securi- 
ties activities in which these joint ventures can participate is limited. China’s WTO 
commitments also limit foreign participation in China’s asset management sector to 
ownership of no more than 49 percent of domestic fund management firms. 

These WTO commitments make no provision for further increases in foreign own- 
ership in either securities or asset management firms. Instead, the commitments 
suggest that without a change in policy, foreign investors will remain minority 
shareholders in local securities firms for the foreseeable future. Indeed, China re- 
mains as one of the few markets of interest to the securities industry where major- 
ity ownership is not permitted. 

China’s WTO commitments in the securities sector also limit these minority 
owned JVs to underwriting the A shares of Chinese corporations, and to under- 
writing and trading government and corporate debt, B shares and H shares. The 
fundamental ability to trade in A shares was not conferred on these minority JVs. 
(A shares are Renminbi (RMB)-denominated shares limited to domestic investors, 
foreign financial firms with qualified foreign institutional investor (QFII) status, 
and foreign strategic investors. B shares are foreign-currency denominated shares 
listed on PRC exchanges and are open to both domestic and foreign investors. H 
shares are shares of PRC companies listed in Hong Kong.). 

Though foreign industry involvement can improve many aspects of the securities 
industry, we would urge China to move forward in two distinct, but reinforcing, 
areas to modernize and strengthen its capital markets. First, improvements in mar- 
ket access would improve the ability of foreign securities firms to compete in a fair 
manner with local firms. Second, steps in market reform would better regulate the 
industry and increase transparency. 

However, there remain significant market access barriers. SIFMA strongly urges 
China to make the following additional commitments, in the context of the ongoing 
WTO financial services discussions, in other trade forums, or government-to-govern- 
ment discussions: 

1) Permit Full Ownership and the Right to Choose Corporate Form 

China should put in place a precise and transparent roadmap, on an agreed to 
timetable, that would result in providing foreign securities firms with the right to 
own 100 percent of a PRC financial services firm, including the ability to engage 
in a full range of securities activities, including underwriting, secondary trading of 
government and corporate debt and all classes of equity, hybrid mortgage products, 
derivatives trading, and asset management. We do note, however, that one of the 
results of the recent SED was that the Chinese will announce before the next SED 
meeting that foreign securities firms will be permitted to expand their operations 
in China to include brokerage, propriety trading and fund management. 

The right to enter a market and establish a wholly owned presence in a form of 
the firm’s own choosing is relatively common in today’s global markets. Currently, 
foreign investors can enter China’s securities markets in two ways: by establishing 
a new JV with a Chinese partner or by taking a stake in an existing brokerage, 
the path that a number of foreign securities firms have chosen. Because in most 
cases the negotiations that result in a JV or a foreign stake are opaque, however, 
potential entrants have little available in the way of guidance on how to arrange 
such JVs. Similarly, foreign asset management firms should be permitted to manage 
money for Chinese investors, both retail and institutional, as well as to sell inter- 
nationally diversified mutual funds to individuals through qualified local distribu- 
tors. 

2) Liberalization of Qualified Foreign Institutional Investors (QFII) Standards 

China’s decision to permit foreign investment in A shares through QFIIs begin- 
ning in 2003 was a landmark step in the development and liberalization of China’s 
capital markets. More recently, PRC authorities have taken steps to increase the 
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number of QFIIs and the amount invested by QFIIs.i° Nevertheless, a few QFII re- 
quirements are onerous and have substantially limited the utility of the program, 
as well as the number of investors that can take advantage of it. 

Along with the QFII program, China has recently taken steps to allow certain 
large foreign investors to purchase shares in domestic companies. These new rules 
will allow foreign investors to buy stock in Chinese companies that have completed 
the share-reform program (exchange of nontradable shares to common A shares). 
Foreign investors that meet certain government standards can buy existing shares 
or purchase new shares that might be issued. But requirements that an investor 
purchase at least 10 percent of the company, and hold the stake for at least three 
years, could limit the desirability of the program. 

China would make its securities markets more attractive to investment through 
the liberalization of QFII restrictions. Such progressive liberalization, done in con- 
sultation with foreign and domestic capital markets participants, would almost cer- 
tainly result in greater foreign investment in China’s securities markets, deepen 
and broaden trading in those markets, and increase capital availability to Chinese 
issuers. 

3) Implement a QDII program 

China is in the process of launching its long-awaited qualified domestic institu- 
tional investor (QDII) program to promote Chinese investment in foreign stocks and 
bonds. The People’s Bank of China (PBOC) announced the launch of the program 
in April 2006, and the PBOC, the China Banking Regulatory Commission, and the 
State Administration of Foreign Exchange released interim measures that permit 
qualified commercial banks to pool RMB from domestic institutions and individuals 
and convert them into foreign exchange for investment overseas in fixed-income se- 
curities. Other implementation rules will eventually expand the program to quali- 
fied mainland insurance companies, fund management firms, and securities 
brokerages to convert RMB into foreign currency, raise funds in RMB or foreign cur- 
rency, and invest in overseas securities. Such a program will further liberalize Chi- 
na’s capital accounts. It may also help familiarize Chinese domestic investors with 
international corporate and brokerage practices and ^ve them access to top-quality 
research under conditions that would respect officials’ concerns about currency 
flows. China recently lifted restrictions prohibiting Chinese banks from buying for- 
eign equities, and will allow banks to invest up to 50 percent of the QDII funds in 
overseas stocks. Previously, QDII banks were restricted to buying bonds, money- 
market products and fixed-income derivatives. 

4) Promote Regulatory Transparency 

A transparent industry is generally one in which the public and industry partici- 
pants have the opportunity to he involved in the rulemaking process, access infor- 
mation about proposed rules, question and understand the rationale behind draft 
rules, and have sufficient opportunity to review and comment on them. Transparent 
and fair regulatory systems play an integral role in the development of deep, liquid 
capital markets that attract participants, increase efficiency, and spur economic 
growth and job creation. The absence of transparency in the implementation of laws 
and regulations can seriously impede the ability of firms to compete fairly and often 
distorts the market. Though China’s securities regulator, the China Securities Regu- 
latory Commission (CSRC), has improved its policies on prior consultation and has 
presented many proposed regulations for public comment, much progress is still 
needed. Short comment periods are insufficient to review complex new regulations, 
particularly those intended to affect foreign firms whose ability to comment is ham- 
pered by distance and language. 

SIFMA has published a paper that serves as a blueprint for a transparent regu- 
latory regime. The paper underscores the key guiding principles of fair and trans- 
parent regulations as follows: 1) rules, regulations and licensing requirements 
should be considered and imposed, and regulatory actions should be taken, only for 


i*’ China will raise the quota for Qualified Foreign Institutional Investors from $10 billion to 
$30 billion, SED Financial Sector Reform Fact Sheet, May 23, 2007. 

i^QDII’s will still be prohibited from, “. . . no investment in commodities-based derivative 
products, hedge funds and debt securities with credit ratings below BBB as assigned by an 
international credit rating agency.” Notice of the Adjustments to the Offshore Investment 
Scope of Overseas Wealth Management Business of Commercial Banks on hehalf of 
Their Clients (promulgated on May 10, 2007), http://www.cbrc.gov.cn/english/home/jsp/ 
docView.jsp?docID=20070511425E7E3A4547640AFFE563AD79AEB000. 

For example, draft rules on credit rating business supervision in the securities market, and 
separate CSRC draft measures on corporate bond issuance, only provided a comment period of 
one week. 
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the purpose of achieving legitimate public policy objectives that are expressly identi- 
fied; 2) regulation should be enforced in a fair and non-discriminatory manner; 3) 
regulations should be clear and understandable; 4) all regulations should be publicly 
available at all times; and 5) regulators should issue and make available to the pub- 
lic final regulatory actions and the basis for those actions. 

5) Liberalize Derivatives Regulation 

Interim derivative rules, which took effect in March 2004, have prohibited securi- 
ties firms from creating and distributing derivative products. The inability of securi- 
ties firms to engage in these activities hampers the development of these markets. 
Foreign firms hope that China’s newly revised Securities Law will lead the State 
Council to formulate measures on the issuance and trading of derivatives. 

Continued liberalization of China’s capital markets has clear benefits for China 
and the global economy. Long-established U.S. policy seeks to promote economic 
growth through open financial services markets. Global economic integration facili- 
tates the importation of capital and intermediate goods that may not be available 
in a country’s home market at comparable cost. Similarly, global markets improve 
the efficient allocation of resources. Countries gain better access to financing, and 
the suppliers of capital — institutional investors or individual savers — receive better 
returns on their investments. 

The most reliable and expedient way for China to meet its massive capital de- 
mand is to access the larger pools of capital available in the global markets. Foreign 
securities firms can contribute to the development of China’s financial markets by 
sharing their expertise on the infrastructure needed to effectively serve a sophisti- 
cated and globally oriented client base. Foreign players can also provide new finan- 
cial products and services that meet the changing needs of Chinese investors, dem- 
onstrate the benefits of high corporate governance standards, and consult on legal 
issues that must be addressed to help domestic equity and capital markets flourish. 
Ultimately, the modernization of China’s financial system, especially its capital mar- 
kets, will benefit both China and the world. 

Finally, open, fair markets help to increase living standards. We look forward to 
working with the Committee, the Congress, and the Administration to further ex- 
pand the U.S. securities industry’s access to China through the use of bilateral and 
multilateral trade forums. A coordinated U.S. Government effort, including all rel- 
evant agencies, will be critical in helping U.S. securities firms to gain full access 
to these crucial markets. 

We appreciate the Committee’s interest in this issue, and the opportunity to 
present this statement. We look forward to working constructively with this Com- 
mittee on issues related to the global financial markets in the future. 


R-CALF USA 
Billings, Montana 59107 
August 16, 2007 


Hon. Charles B. Rangel, Chairman 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Rangel: 

The Ranchers-Cattlemen Action Legal Fund — United Stockgrowers of America 

(R-CALF USA) appreciates this opportunity to submit comments regarding trade 
legislation relating to China. R-CALF USA represents thousands of USA cattle pro- 
ducers on domestic and international trade and marketing issues. R-CALF USA, a 
national, non-profit organization, is dedicated to ensuring the continued profitability 
and viability of the U.S. cattle industry. R-CALF USA’s membership consists pri- 
marily of cow-calf operators, cattle backgrounders, and feedlot owners. Its members 
are located in 47 states, and the organization has over 60 local and state association 
affiliates, from both cattle and farm organizations. Various main street businesses 
are associate members of R-CALF USA. 

As the House Ways and Means Committee considers legislation related to trade 
with China, we urge you to include legislative proposals designed to ensure that 
U.S. trade remedy laws remain effective tools to combat unfair trade practices by 
China and other countries. As international trade has expanded with China and 
other countries, trade remedies have been critical for ranchers and farmers. China 
is becoming a more and more frequent source of dumped and subsidized imports 
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that harm U.S. producers, including American agriculture producers. Since 2004, 
China has accounted for 85 percent of the imports subject to new antidumping or- 
ders. Such unfair trade practices are a primary concern for the Nation’s cattle 
ranchers, since the highly perishable nature of our product makes the cattle indus- 
try particularly vulnerable to unfair trade practices. 

It is critical that domestic trade remedy laws provide effective and meaningful re- 
lief from these injurious trade practices. Unfortunately, we are deeply concerned 
that the effectiveness of our trade laws is being undermined by a series of mis- 
guided decisions from the WTO settlement dispute system. Of particular concern are 
decisions by the WTO Appellate Body on the so-called “zeroing” issue. These deci- 
sions threaten to make effective relief from unfair trade practices much more dif- 
ficult to obtain for farmers and ranchers throughout the United States. 

I. Congressional Action Is Needed to Ensure WTO Decisions Do Not Under- 
mine the Effectiveness of U.S. Antidumping Law 

We believe Congress has an important role to play in upholding our trade laws 
in the face of problematic WTO decisions. The Administration has told our trading 
partners that over-reaching WTO decisions on “zeroing” must be resolved through 
negotiations in the on-going Doha Round of negotiations at the WTO, and Congress 
can help make such a resolution a reality by ensuring that the WTO “zeroing” deci- 
sions are not implemented until such negotiations succeed. Specifically, we believe 
that enactment of the legislative language in H.R. 2714 will help defend U.S. trade 
laws and provide a needed incentive to reach a negotiated solution at the WTO. This 
will provide our Administration with the leverage it needs to reach a meaningful 
solution on the zeroing issue with our trading partners. Most importantly. Congres- 
sional action on this issue will ensure that U.S. ranchers and farmers are not un- 
necessarily stripped of the tools they need to counteract unfair trade practices from 
China and other nations while negotiations proceed. 

A. U.S. Practices Challenged at the WTO Are Needed to Redress 100% of the Dump- 
ing Occurring in our Market 

Since the creation of the Antidumping Act of 1921, U.S. trade policy has provided 
a remedy to U.S. producers harmed by international price discrimination that re- 
sults in goods being exported to the U.S. at a price below the good’s normal value. 
This basic right to address injurious dumping was included in GATT Article VI in 
the late 1940s and has been maintained ever since. 

Over many decades, the U.S. Government has employed calculation methods in 
antidumping proceedings that enable it to measure and redress the full extent of 
dumping occurring in the U.S. market. While this methodology has been given the 
misleading shorthand name “zeroing,” the actual practice is not designed to unfairly 
“zero out” or lower dumping margins, but to fairly and accurately measure the full 
amount of dumping that is occurring. The Commerce Department looks at all rel- 
evant imports of a certain product and determines which imports were dumped and 
which were not dumped. All imports are included in Commerce’s calculation of the 
margin of dumping for that product, but only those imports that are actually 
dumped face any liability for dumping duties. 

when calculating the dumping margin using the weighted average method, the 
Commerce Department divides the total amount of dumping found by the total 
value of the imports to determine an average dumping margin. When determining 
this margin, the Department does not provide credits, or offsets, for any imports of 
the product that may not have been dumped during the period. These are simply 
non-dumped entries, and there is no margin of dumping for these sales included in 
the numerator of the Department’s calculations. This is because there is no liability 
for dumping duties for non-dumped sales. Thus, including credits for those sales in 
the dumping margin would artificially lower that margin and subject dumped prod- 
ucts to a duty that fails to account for the full amount of dumping that has oc- 
curred. Administering the law in this way ensures that all dumping is accounted 
for, and that dumping is not masked by unrelated instances of non-dumping. 

This is no different than in other areas of the law, where such illogical offsets are 
not even contemplated. For instance, if you are caught exceeding the speed limit on 
the highway, you will receive a citation. You will be given no credit for other times 
when you (or other drivers) were compl3dng with the law by driving below the speed 
limit. Likewise, if your car is found parked in front of an expired parking meter, 
that is a parking violation, regardless of whether other cars that are parked nearby 
still have time left on their meters and regardless of whether the same car on other 
days may have been parked (even at the same meter) with time left when it de- 
parted. 
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Before the WTO Appellate Body decisions on “zeroing,” the concept of reducing 
the amount of dumping found by including credits for unrelated, non-dumped trans- 
actions was alien to the administration of the antidumping law. When the WTO was 
created, no country with active trade remedy laws would have understood the pur- 
pose of their law or the intent of the WTO agreements to be to require the inclusion 
of such counterintuitive offsets in dumping calculations. Such illogical offsetting, 
though, is precisely what the Department of Commerce has decided to implement 
in investigations in response to the WTO’s misguided zeroing decisions. Inclusion of 
these offsets could seriously and systematically underreport on the amount of dump- 
ing occurring, leaving injured domestic industries, their workers and communities 
without the remedy intended by Congress for the last 86 years. Such offsets will 
be particularly harmful to the U.S. cattle industry, since accurate dumping margins 
that capture 100% of the dumping that occurs are vital to provide relief to producers 
of perishable and cyclical products that are particularly sensitive to dumping. 

B. WTO Dispute Settlement Panels and the Appellate Body Have Made Erroneous, 
Overreaching Decisions on “Zeroing,” Creating Obligations to Which the U.S. 
Never Agreed 

From the beginning of the GATT, it was recognized that countries had the right 
to address injurious international price discrimination through the imposition of 
dumping duties. According to Article VI: 1 of GATT 1994, injurious dumping is to 
be “condemned.” Article VI:2 of GATT 1994 further explains that the purpose of 
antidumping duties is to “offset or prevent dumping.” The entire focus of Article VI 
of GATT 1994 is to set out what member states can do to counteract dumping,^ and 
the Antidumping Agreement elaborates upon the provisions of Article VI. The 
United States was a major participant in the creation of the GATT and in the nego- 
tiation of the current Antidumping Agreement. At all times during these negotia- 
tions, the U.S. understanding of its rights has been the same — that it may collect 
antidumping duties on 100% of the dumping that it finds. No duties are collected 
on imports that are not dumped. But the fact that there are some imports that are 
not dumped has never justified reducing the amount of dumping found and thus re- 
ducing the liability for dumping duties on those imports that are dumped. 

Yet, in a series of decisions, beginning with EC — Bed Linen, and continuing 
through U.S. Softwood Lumber V, U.S. — Zeroing (EC), and U.S. — Zeroing (Japan), 
WTO Appellate Body decisions have, for various and changing reasons, found that 
imports that are not dumped actually constitute a basis for reducing the amount 
of dumping found. These decisions have ruled that Commerce’s methodology for cap- 
turing 100% of dumping violates WTO rules and is prohibited. The reality, though, 
is that the U.S. never agreed to any prohibition of “zeroing” during the Uruguay 
Round. The Appellate Body simply created the prohibition out of whole cloth. In- 
deed, the U.S. Uruguay Round antidumping negotiators have publicly stated that 
they never agreed to a “zeroing” ban: 

Despite the successful effort to prevent any provision in the Antidumping Agree- 
ment that would prohibit “zeroing,” the WTO AB concluded that the Antidumping 
Agreement does prohibit “zeroing.” This interpretation of the Agreement creates an 
obligation to which the U.S. did not agree, and, even more disturbing, it imposes 
upon the U.S. an obligation that the U.S. affirmatively opposed and successfully pre- 
vented from being incorporated into the WTO Antidumping Agreement.^ 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the Administration has been consistently critical of 
the reasoning, or lack thereof, in the “zeroing” decisions: 

• “The United States had grave concerns about whether the Appellate Body had 
properly applied the special standard of review under Article 17.6(ii) of the 
Anti-Dumping Agreement.” Dispute Settlement Body, Minutes of the Meeting 
(May 12, 2001), WT/DSB/M/101 (May 8, 2001). 

• “There was a widespread view among the GATT Contracting Parties — including 
Canada — that such offsetting had not been required in the years and decades 
before the WTO Agreement, and they had continued in this view as WTO Mem- 
bers after 1995.” Statement of the United States at the adoption of the Panel 
and Appellate Body Reports in Softwood Lumber (WT/DS264) (Aug. 31, 2004). 

• “[T]he United States remains of the view that the Appellate Body report in [the 
U.S.Zeroing (EC)] dispute is a deeply flawed document.” Statement of the 


^ U.S. — 1916 Act (EC) (Panel), Panel Report, at paras. 6.103, 6.106—107, 6.114. 

2 Letter from Eric I. Garfinkel, Former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Import Adminis- 
tration (1989—1991), and Alan M. Dunn, Former Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Import 
Administration (1991-1993), to the Secretary of Commerce and the U.S. Trade Representative 
(Jun. 20, 2005). 
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United States on implementation of the Panel and Appellate Body Reports in 
Zeroing (EC) (WT/DS294) (May 30, 2006). 

• “[T]he sum total of the Appellate Body’s findings on the zeroing issue over the 
past several years calls into question whether the major users of the anti- 
dumping remedy began breaching that Agreement the very day it went into ef- 
fect in 1995. This is a surprising result. Presumably the Members who nego- 
tiated the Agreement understood its meaning.” Statement of the United States 
at the adoption of the Panel and Appellate Body Reports in Zeroing (Japan) 
(WT/DS322) (Jan. 23, 2007). 

Congress has also identified the problem of WTO Appellate Body decisions cre- 
ating obligations not agreed to by the United States as a serious concern, in par- 
ticular on the issue of “zeroing.” In the Trade Act of 2002, Congress recognized that 
“[slupport for continued trade expansion requires that dispute settlement proce- 
dures under international trade agreements not add to or diminish the rights and 
obligations provided in such agreements,” noting that, “the recent pattern of deci- 
sions by dispute settlement panels of the WTO and the Appellate Body to impose 
obligations and restrictions on the use of antidumping, countervailing, and safe- 
guard measures by WTO members — has raised concerns.”® Congress expressed con- 
cern that WTO dispute settlement panels and the Appellate Body “apply the stand- 
ard of review contained in Article 17.6 of the Antidumping Agreement, — [and] pro- 
vide deference to a permissible interpretation by a WTO member — The accom- 
panying Senate report stated that the concerns expressed in the legislation were 
prompted by “recent decisions placing new obligations on the United States — which 
are not found anywhere in the negotiated texts of the relevant WTO agreements.”® 
That report specifically refers to the decision in EC — Bed Linen, wherein the “zero- 
ing” issue was first addressed.® 

More recently. Members and Senators have written letters to the Administration 
about the continuing problem of WTO overreaching in the “zeroing” cases. In No- 
vember 2006, Representatives Cardin and Levin wrote to Ambassador Schwab about 
their “continuing serious concern with regard to decisions of the World Trade Orga- 
nization Appellate Body (AB) addressing the issue of ‘zeroing’ in antidumping pro- 
ceedings.” ^ Likewise, in December 2006, eleven Senators wrote to Secretary Gutier- 
rez and Ambassador Schwab to express: concern about the continuing pattern of 
World Trade Organization (WTO) Appellate Body decisions addressing the issue of 
“zeroing” in antidumping proceedings. Without question, the Appellate Body is cre- 
ating obligations not included in the WTO agreements and never accepted by the 
United States. We are deeply troubled that U.S. trade remedy laws are being under- 
mined by WTO overreaching on the “zeroing” issue.® 

Chairman Rangel and Chairman Baucus of the Senate Finance Committee also 
wrote to Secretary Gutierrez and Ambassador Schwab seeking delay of the imple- 
mentation of the decisions because of their own “concern[] that the Appellate Body 
decision at issue involves an attempt to impose unilaterally obligations on a WTO 
Member — in this case, the United States — without its prior consent.” ® 

Outside observers and academics have also questioned the validity of the “zero- 
ing” decisions. 1® Despite such strong, ongoing, and growing concern from the Admin- 
istration, Congress, and outside observers, the Commerce Department has already 
implemented WTO “zeroing” decisions for antidumping investigations, and will in 
the future face a deadline for implementing the decisions in antidumping reviews. 

C. Congressional Action Will Help the U.S. Negotiate a Solution on “Zeroing” in the 
WTO Doha Round Negotiations 

The WTO Appellate Body decisions regarding zeroing have been harshly criticized 
by the U.S. Government as exceeding the authority of the Appellate Body by cre- 


3 19 U.S.C. § 3801(b)(3). 

“19 U.S.C. § 3801(b)(3). 

SS. Rep. No. 107-139, at 6 (2002). 

«/d. at 7, n.l 

Letter to Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Representatives Benjamin L. Cardin and Sand- 
er M. Levin (November 27, 2006). 

3 Letter to Secretary Carlos M. Gutierrez and Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Senators 
Rockefeller, Baucus, Craig, Durbin, Crapo, Byrd, Voinovich, Conrad, Graham, Bayh, and Dole 
(December 11, 2006). 

3 Letter to Secretary Carlos M. Gutierrez and Ambassador Susan C. Schwab from Chairman 
Charles B. Rangel (Committee on Ways and Means) and Chairman Max Baucus (Committee on 
Finance) (January 19, 2007). 

“3 See, e.g., Greenwald, John, WTO Dispute Settlement: An Exercise in Trade Law Legislation?, 
6(1) J. Int’l Econ. Law 113, 120 (2003); Alford, Roger P., Reflections on U.S. -Zeroing: A Study 
in Judicial Overreaching by the WTO Appellate Body, 45 Colum. J. Transnat’l Law (2006). 
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ating obligations never agreed to by the members. These decisions have failed to 
properly interpret the WTO Antidumping Agreement and the GATT, they have 
failed to accord appropriate deference to the United States’ understanding of its 
rights and obligations, and they have created obligations to which the U.S. never 
agreed, in violation of express provisions of the Dispute Settlement Understanding 
(DSU).'^i In such an extraordinary situation, the only way for the U.S. to protect 
its interests and improve the functioning of the WTO is to pursue clarification of 
its rights and obligations through negotiations. 

Given the widespread concern over the implications of the WTO “zeroing” deci- 
sions, the Administration has requested that our trading partners engage in nego- 
tiations to address these misguided decisions. In its request, the U.S. explained why 
negotiations are needed: 

A prohibition of zeroing, or a requirement to provide offsets for non-dumped trans- 
actions, simply cannot be found in the text of the AD Agreement. Nevertheless, the 
Appellate Body concluded that authorities are required to offset non-dumped com- 
parisons against dumped comparisons, even though this conclusion is at odds with 
long-standing practices implementing AD Agreement provisions relating to, among 
other things, targeted dumping and prospective normal value systems, as well as 
with long-held views on the very concept of dumping itself. The issue of zeroing, on 
which Members could not reach agreement in the Uruguay Round, should not he 
left to dispute settlement. We as Members should endeavor to reach an agreement 
on this issue through negotiation. 

On June 27, 2007, the U.S. submitted a textual proposal to Rules Negotiating 
Group that would clarify that offsets are not required in dumping proceedings. 

Nothing in the WTO Agreement requires the U.S. Government to implement an 
adverse decision by automatically repealing our laws or changing our practices in- 
stead of negotiating a solution. The U.S. is a strong supporter of the WTO and 
its dispute settlement system. In response to numerous adverse WTO decisions, the 
U.S. already has a remarkable record of bringing inconsistent measures into con- 
formity with the covered agreements in most of those disputes. However, the U.S. 
expects WTO dispute settlement panels and the Appellate Body to comply with ex- 
press limitations on their authority according to the WTO DSU. DSU Articles 3.2 
and 19.2 explicitly prohibit dispute settlement findings or recommendations that 
“add to or diminish the rights and obligations provided in the covered agreements.” 
The series of decisions on “zeroing” represents another instance of panels and the 
Appellate Body imposing obligations that were not negotiated or agreed to by the 
U.S. When a panel or the Appellate Body does not honor the limitation on their au- 
thority, there is no remedy for a Member. Absent negotiations, except for in the 
most extraordinary cases, the WTO dispute settlement system cannot effectively 
limit erroneous decisions. 

The Administration has taken the essential first step of requesting WTO negotia- 
tions to correct the over-reaching “zeroing” decisions and proposing text that would 
clarify that WTO members are not required to include offsets for non-dumped sales 
in their dumping calculations. But the United States faces pressure from trading 
partners that seek to have the misguided “zeroing” decisions implemented in full by 
the United States and/or that have put forward their own proposals in the rules ne- 
gotiations to weaken the effectiveness of domestic trade remedies. Thus, congres- 
sional support for a negotiated solution can play a key role in increasing U.S. nego- 
tiating leverage and creating an incentive for partners to come to the table in good 
faith to address overreaching by the WTO dispute settlement system. 


^^See DSU Articles 3.2 and 19.2; see also Antidumping Agreement Article 17.6(ii). In fact, nu- 
merous WTO Members have identified instances of overreaching by WTO dispute settlement 
panels and the Appellate Body in a variety of cases, suggesting the existence of a systemic prob- 
lem. See Stewart, T., Dwyer, A., and Hein, E., Proposals for DSU Reform that Address Reform 
Directly or Indirectly, the Limitations on Panels and the Appellate Body Not to Create Rights 
and Obligations, 535-541, in Reform and Development of the WTO Dispute Settlement System 
(Georgiev and Van der Borght, eds.), Cameron May (2006); Stewart, T., Dwyer A., and Hein, 
E., Trends in the Last Decade of Trade Remedy Decisions: Problems and Opportunities for the 
WTO Dispute Settlement System, 22-23, 28—29, presented to the ABA Section of International 
Law: The World Trade Organization at 10 and the Road to Hong Kong (2005) (pending publica- 
tion in the Arizona Journal of International and Comparative Law, Spring 2007). 

United States — Offsets for Non-Dumped Comparisons, Communication to the Negotiating 
Group on Rules, TN/RIVW/208 (June 5, 2007). 

United States, Proposal on Offsets for Non-Dumped Comparisons, Proposal to the Negoti- 
ating Group on Rules, TN/RL/GEN/147 (June 27, 2007). 

Under DSU Article 22.8, concessions or other obligations shall only be suspended until: 1) 
the inconsistent measure is removed; 2) a solution to the nullification or impairment of benefits 
is provided; or 3) a mutually satisfactory solution is reached between parties. 
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Legislation has been introduced (H.R. 2714) that would mandate resolution of the 
“zeroing” issue through negotiations and ensure that resolution through negotia- 
tions is the approach that is pursued. Because the decisions in these cases have so 
clearly created obligations never agreed to by prior negotiators, it is vital that our 
laws not be modified pursuant to these decisions in ways that prevent the United 
States from providing its domestic producers with a remedy that addresses all in- 
stances of dumping. H.R. 2714 would also ensure that outcome. Passage of this leg- 
islation will ensure that U.S. producers, farmers and ranchers included, are pro- 
tected from negative impacts arising from these erroneous WTO decisions while an 
agreement to address these decisions is reached in Geneva. 

II. Legislation on China Trade Should Ensure Effeetive Relief Is Available 

to Industries Harmed by Unfair Trade 

As the House Ways and Means Committee considers legislation related to trade 
with China, there are additional measures that would help ensure that U.S. trade 
laws provide effective relief to industries harmed by unfair trade by China and 
other countries. 

First, Congress should take action to address a decision by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit that will significantly weaken U.S. trade remedy laws. 
The Court imposed a new test that must be met before an industry can receive relief 
from unfair trade. The decision requires the International Trade Commission not 
only find that unfairly traded imports are a cause of injury to the domestic industry, 
but also to engage in a speculative, hypothetical inquiry to determine whether or 
not imports from non-subject countries would cancel out the benefits of import relief 
if any relief is granted. This test has no basis in the law, and it is a dramatic depar- 
ture from current practice. The test will make injury investigations much more cost- 
ly, and it will greatly diminish the likelihood of relief to America’s farmers and 
ranchers that have been harmed by unfair trading practices. The decision also has 
implications far beyond agriculture. Congress has the opportunity to correct this er- 
roneous decision and re-affirm the intent of our trade remedy laws by enacting lan- 
guage in H.R. 2714 that would restore the law to its original meaning. 

Second, Congress should ensure that the full range of trade remedy tools is avail- 
able to combat unfair trade practices by China. While the Commerce Department 
has recently found that countervailing duty law can be applied to imports from 
China, Congress should codify this understanding in the law to ensure that massive 
government subsidies in China, which seriously distort trade and harm U.S. pro- 
ducers who receive no such subsidies, can be effectively redressed through U.S. 
trade laws. This will help level the playing field with China, provide important re- 
lief to U.S. producers harmed by unfair Chinese subsidies, and create certainty and 
predictability in the law for our producers. In addition, trade remedy laws should 
be clarified to ensure that there is an effective remedy against currency manipula- 
tion by China and to ensure that the China-specific safeguard in section 421 pro- 
vides a meaningful tool to U.S. producers facing surges in imports from China. 

III. Conclusion 

We greatly appreciate the Committee’s interest in legislation with regard to trade 
with China. While increased trade with China has provided many benefits, it has 
also revealed how vital our domestic trade remedy laws are as the first line of de- 
fense against unfair foreign trade practices. U.S. cattle producers understand how 
important effective trade remedy laws are, and they depend on those laws to ensure 
that the pla3dng field is level when we compete internationally. Unfortunately, trou- 
bling developments at the WTO threaten to undermine the effectiveness of U.S. 
trade remedy laws with regard to China and other countries. We believe Congress 
can play an important role in ensuring that these erroneous decisions are corrected 
through negotiations, thereby guaranteeing that U.S. farmers and ranchers continue 
to have access to the tools they need to combat unfair trade. 

We therefore strongly urge you to include the provisions of H.R. 2714 in any legis- 
lation the Committee on Ways and Means considers regarding trade with China. 
Other proposals to guarantee the effectiveness of our trade remedy laws with regard 
to China also merit inclusion, including provisions in H.R. 2714 to correct a trou- 
bling court decision on injury to the domestic industry, proposals to clarify that 
countervailing duty law applies to goods from China, and proposals that would en- 
sure that currency manipulation and import surges from China can be effectively 
addressed through domestic trade remedy laws. 

Our farmers and ranchers can compete with China and any other country in the 
world as long as the playing field is level and fair. That can only be assured by 
maintaining the integrity of our trade remedy laws. We believe that legislation re- 
garding trade with China provides an important opportunity for the Committee to 
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defend and strengthen our trade remedy laws and thus improve the competitiveness 
of U.S. cattle producers. 

R-CALF U.S. appreciates this opportunity to submit our views. 

Sincerely, 


R. M. Thornsberry, D.V.M. 
President, R-CALF U.S. Board of Directors 


Statement of the U.S.-China Business Couneil 

The challenge facing America today is to consolidate and extend the substantial 
benefits of global trade to all Americans and to strengthen the Nation’s ability to 
benefit from the exponential growth in commerce that will occur in the coming dec- 
ades. 

There are several broad issues currently being considered by Congress, including 
currency, trade remedies, and import safety, that affect U.S. trade and commerce 
across the globe. As the Ways and Means Committee considers proposals to address 
these issues in the context of the U.S. trading relationship with China, the U.S.- 
China Business Council (USCBC) encourages the members to ensure that the con- 
siderable gains to U.S. consumers and workers that result from trade globally and 
trade with China specifically are not undercut in an effort to remedy specific issues. 

U.S. trade and investment with China clearly benefit the U.S. economy, both 
through exports and through broader effects such as lower prices and higher produc- 
tivity. Since China joined the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 2001, U.S. ex- 
ports to China have grown 187 percent, far more rapidly than U.S. exports to any 
major market during this time. China is now our fourth-largest export market — 
third, if exports to Hong Kong are included. The prospects for increased exports of 
services to China are also encouraging. As U.S. companies take advantage of service 
sector openings mandated by China’s WTO agreement, the U.S. services trade sur- 
plus is projected to grow to $15 billion by 2015 according to Oxford Economics. ^ 

These trends need to be encouraged as steps are taken to deal with legitimate and 
serious U.S. concerns regarding the bilateral commercial relationship, such as intel- 
lectual property rights protection, market access barriers, unfair trading practices, 
or product safety in China. USBC supports balanced and fact-based efforts to find 
solutions that are focused and do not threaten the tremendous gains to the U.S. 
economy that come from trade and investment with China. Legislation that under- 
mines the United States’ own credibility through inconsistent and illegitimate en- 
forcement is both ineffective and counterproductive. Therefore, USCBC strongly rec- 
ommends that the Committee ensures that all measures adopted by Congress are 
balanced and WTO consistent. A failure to abide by WTO commitments would un- 
dermine U.S. commercial relations with all of its trading partners, thereby costing 
American firms and citizens access to the enormously beneficial global market. 

A fuller discussion of three key issues follows. 

Currency Validation 

One of the most contentious issues currently in U.S.-China trade relations is the 
exchange rate between the U.S. dollar and the Chinese yuan. The USCBC shares 
Congress’s goal that China adopt a market-driven exchange rate as the ultimate 
and appropriate solution to this issue. 

Toward this end, our focus should be on encouraging China to undertake the 
broader financial sector reforms that will enable China to remove capital controls 
at the appropriate time and allow market forces to determine fully the value of its 
currency. These reforms include opening the financial sector to more private compa- 
nies, introducing more financial market products such as currency futures, requiring 
greater commercial accountability from existing financial sector companies, and, of 
course, allowing more foreign participation in China’s capital and credit markets. 
The Strategic Economic Dialogue led by the Treasury Department has made these 
reforms a central part of its engagement with China’s government and we fully sup- 
port this approach. 


1 Oxford Economics. The Prospects for U.S.OQChina Services Trade and Investment. The China 
Business Forum, December 2006. See: www.chinahusinessforum.org/pdf7uscbc-full-report-pros- 
pects-for-us-china-services-trade-and-investment-chinese.pdf. 
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In the meantime, China should move more quickly to allow market influences 
from trade flows to he reflected in the exchange rate between the dollar and the 
yuan. The yuan has strengthened hy about 9 percent since a new currency policy 
was introduced in July 2005. Many economists here and in China expect gradual 
appreciation to continue for the balance of this year, with perhaps a cumulative ap- 
preciation of 11-12 percent by that time. 

Many observers say that China’s government keeps the value of its currency arti- 
ficially low in order to boost its exports and that this is the main cause of the bilat- 
eral trade deficit between China and the United States. The effect of China’s ex- 
change rate policy on bilateral trade is likely overstated, however. USCBC member 
companies generally do not cite the exchange rate as a key business issue affecting 
their export competitiveness in China, for example. Many are concerned, though, 
about potential repercussions should the political dispute between the two countries 
over the exchange rate worsen.^ 

More broadly, recent research indicates that even a 25 percent revaluation of the 
yuan against the dollar — far greater than could be expected — would decrease the 
total U.S. trade deficit by only $20 billion® after two years. This limited impact is 
primarily because most of the goods we import from China we previously imported 
from other low-cost suppliers in Asia and throughout the world. These other econo- 
mies have been investing heavily in China over the past decade, shifting their 
U.S.directed export manufacturing — and with it their longstanding trade surpluses 
with the United States — over to China (see the chart below). If we stopped bu 3 dng 
these products from China, we would simply go back to buying these products from 
other countries — and pay more for them, potentially increasing our trade deficit. 

Composition of the U.S. Global Trade Defieit 
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Even so, any benefit China gains from an undervalued currency — even if its ac- 
tual impact on the U.S. economy is not ^eat — should be addressed. The best way 
to eliminate any such unfair advantage is to continue to push for greater market 
influences to be reflected in the exchange rate now, and for broader financial re- 
forms that will lead to the removal of capital controls at the appropriate time and 
a truly market based currency in the future. 

Legislative approaches to the exchange rate issue may do more harm than good. 
Proposals that attempt to determine the “true value” of an exchange rate, or the 
amount by which a currency is believed to be misaligned, should be rejected. There 
is no broad international or even domestic agreement on how to determine the prop- 
er value of an exchange rate. Such estimates are subjective, vary greatly with the 
methodology, and can be politicized. In the case of China, for instance, estimates 
of misalignment range anywhere from 1 percent to 40 percent, depending on which 
economist you ask or whether you refer to the statistics of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, national governments, or other international organizations. As a con- 


®USCBC. U.S. Companies Gain in China, Still Face Hurdles, http:! I www.uschina.orgl pub- 
lic ! documents /2006 / 08 1 member-priorities-survey.pdf . 

® Oxford Economics: The China Effect: Assessing the Impact on the U.S. Economy of Trade and 
Investment with China. The China Business Forum, 2006. p.8. 
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sequence, directing the Treasury or Commerce departments to calculate how much 
a specific currency may he over or undervalued will require the department to make 
a politically charged guess, rather than an exact calculation. 

The Committee also should not endorse efforts to define currency undervaluation 
as a countervailahle subsidy. Under WTO rules, currency manipulation or misalign- 
ment would likely not meet the standard for action. Thus, applying countervailing 
duties (CVDs) to China on that basis would open the United States to a WTO chal- 
lenge on the matter — a case which the United States would likely lose. Moreover, 
reinterpretation and inconsistent imposition of WTO laws undermine the calls by 
the United States for China to abide by international norms — and invites retaliatory 
sanctions from China. 

The use of exchange rates to modify antidumping calculations on imports also 
may not be consistent with U.S. WTO commitments. The WTO antidumping agree- 
ment defines precisely how currency adjustments are to be made in antidumping 
proceedings and it does not authorize the additional adjustment proposed by some 
measures that have been introduced in Congress. Given the degree to which U.S. 
exports are increasingly subject to antidumping actions abroad, it would be counter- 
productive for the United States to adopt unfair and questionable procedures that 
undermine U.S. credibility as we work to improve other countries’ compliance with 
WTO rules. 

Continued firm engagement with China to move faster with financial reforms, and 
in the meantime allow the exchange rate to better reflect trade flows, remains the 
best approach to reaching our common goal of a market-driven exchange rate. We 
should work with other governments and the International Monetary Fund in a co- 
ordinated dialogue with China to achieve this end. 

Countervailing Duties and Nonmarket Eeonomies 

USCBC believes that appljdng countervailing duties to exports from nonmarket 
economies is unnecessary. U.S. law already includes antidumping remedies that 
capture unfair trade advantages that might be enjoyed by producers in China and 
other nonmarket economies. At the same time, using CVDs against imports from 
nonmarket economies may act against U.S. economic interests. We want China to 
continue to reform its economy and graduate to market economy status once it has 
clearly met criteria under U.S. law. By applying CVDs to China now, before it has 
achieved market economy status, we are eliminating important incentives for China 
to move toward this goal by sending mixed signals about our intentions. We should 
instead be plotting out a clear roadmap of specific reforms that, if adopted, would 
result in China achieving market economy status under U.S. law. It is also impor- 
tant to note that a fully convertible currency — and by assumption, a market-deter- 
mined exchange rate — is one of the criteria for graduation. 

Congress is nonetheless considering legislation that would apply CVDs to non- 
market economies. If it chooses to go this route, there are several specific flaws in 
the approach reflected in H.R. 1229 that deserve highlighting. First, the bill creates 
the potential for inappropriate and WTO-inconsistent double remedies to be imposed 
for the same subsidies. When applying the countervailing duty law to products of 
nonmarket economy countries that are also subject to an antidumping investigation, 
subsidies may be double-counted under the two simultaneous proceedings. While the 
Department of Commerce (DOC) already has explicit authority not to double-count 
export subsidies, it does not have that authority with respect to domestic subsidies 
that might be targeted. Legislation that does not address this issue should be re- 
jected. 

Second, H.R. 1229 requires DOC to employ methodologies to calculate the levels 
of subsidization that are inconsistent with our WTO commitments. As part of Chi- 
na’s accession to the WTO, all parties, including the United States, agreed that 
benchmark rates within China would be used to calculate subsidies, unless “special 
difficulties” arise and it is not practical to use and/or adjust Chinese benchmarks. 
Contrary to the explicit WTO requirement creating a presumption for the use of 
Chinese benchmarks, H.R. 1229 makes an explicit presumption that such bench- 
marks cannot be used. Determinations as to subsidy benchmarks must be consistent 
with U.S. WTO obligations and should be left to DOC, which has the data to make 
the objective and accurate analyses required. Moreover, the language of the provi- 
sion inappropriately provides that, even if China is determined to be a market econ- 
omy, DOC must still apply special procedures in determining subsidy benchmarks. 
There is no basis for singling out certain market economies for such discriminatory 
treatment. 

Finally, H.R. 1229 requires congressional approval of any decision by DOC to 
grant market-economy status to a nonmarket economy country under antidumping 
rules. The requirement of a congressional approval undermines the objective, fac- 
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tual, and case-by-case analysis of the economic criteria set forth in the antidumping 
law that the graduation determination process demands. Requiring Congress to vote 
on this type of determination would send the wrong signal to China and our other 
trading partners, as they might seek to replicate such congressional interventions 
in their own trade remedy analyses; this would have adverse effects on U.S. export- 
ers. 

Import Safety 

In recent months, the safety of goods made in China has become a high-profile 
issue for U.S. consumers and companies. Product safety and quality are serious 
matters that must be addressed quickly and transparently. The objective should be 
clear: to ensure the soundness of our product supply chain and maintain consumers’ 
confidence that the products they buy are safe to use and meet U.S. quality stand- 
ards, regardless of the source. It is vitally important to pursue a fact-based ap- 
proach to the issues to ensure accurate understanding of the problems and address 
them with the appropriate solutions. 

Though no product safety violation is acceptable, U.S. companies and consumers 
should bear in mind that most imports from China are safe, and the product safety 
issue should not be used as a reason to adopt blanket bans of all products made 
in China. In addition, both sides must take actions to address this issue effectively. 
The United States needs to work with China — and indeed, with all other economies 
whose suppliers produce goods for global markets — to ensure that the proper stand- 
ards and procedures are in place and are being enforced. Actions must also be taken 
in the United States to ensure the same goal. 

Although the issue has many facets and will require various approaches and solu- 
tions, one longstanding problem highlighted by recent episodes is the need for 
stronger criminal penalties in China to deter counterfeiting. USCBC has been rec- 
ommending such penalties to the PRC government for some time. Stronger criminal 
penalties are also a core part of the intellectual property rights cases that the U.S. 
Trade Representative is pursuing with China under the WTO. 

At the same time, it is important to note that under U.S. law, U.S. importers have 
the legal obligation to ensure that the products they import from anywhere in the 
world meet U.S. quality and safety standards. The majority of U.S. companies have 
a good track record of doing so, but some need to step up their efforts. Most larger 
U.S. companies with better-known brands have existing, effective, vigorous supplier 
compliance programs that they use in China and elsewhere. 

It should also be noted that many U.S. companies that invest in China bring their 
global product quality and safety standards to their China facilities. These compa- 
nies serve as models for improving product quality and safety in China, just as they 
do on other important issues such as workplace safety. Product quality issues tend 
to surface in Chinese enterprises and occasionally in enterprises of other foreign in- 
vestors that have yet to develop a good track record of compl3dng with product 
standards. 

Finally, we should keep in mind that the United States has far more allies in 
China on this issue than opponents. Chinese consumers share the same concerns 
as U.S. consumers. The PRC central government is concerned about the reputation 
risk for the “made in China” label. And producers of legitimate goods in China are 
concerned about being tainted by the actions of the far fewer bad actors. 

We should therefore seek to work with the Chinese government to achieve our 
common interests and avoid allowing this issue to devolve into a trade dispute — an 
outcome that would not get us closer to the goal of maintaining consumer con- 
fidence. USCBC has proposed that this issue be addressed bilaterally under the um- 
brella of the Strategic Economic Dialogue, particularly given the number of agencies 
in both countries that are involved in assuring product quality and safety and the 
need to coordinate a comprehensive set of actions by both sides. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the USCBC’s views on these important 
issues. 


Statement of Virgil H. Goode 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to provide the Committee with my 
comments on trade with China. I have been a consistent critic of our current trade 
policies as they relate to China, and I am pleased that this Committee wishes to 
address these problems. China must not be allowed to circumvent international 
trade agreements and U.S. trade laws. The United States has lost millions of manu- 
facturing jobs, particularly to China, and our country has seen the increasing import 
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of dangerous products from China. The recent cases of tainted food and unsafe chil- 
dren’s toys are just the latest in a long history of trade problems with China. 

Our trade deficit with China exceeds $230,000,000,000 per year, and for every dol- 
lar of products the U.S. exports to China, we import five dollars worth. In a truly 
fair trading environment, American companies could compete with their Chinese 
competitors, but that is not the environment in which U.S. manufacturers find 
themselves due to consistent violations of trade laws by the Chinese. For example, 
in the furniture industry, Chinese bedroom furniture is sold in the U.S. at prices 
that do not even cover the cost of the materials in the product. Because the Chinese 
companies are not held to the same standards for accounting and profitability as 
producers in market economies, the Chinese are able to routinely dump their excess 
production in the U.S. market to the detriment of American manufacturers. Any leg- 
islation related to trade with China should address the causes of this unfair playing 
field on which American companies find themselves competing. 

First, Chinese companies benefit from substantial government subsidies, the most 
significant of which is the undervaluation of the 3aian. To date, U.S. diplomatic ef- 
forts have been fruitless, leading many in Congress, including me, to believe a legis- 
lative remedy is necessary. 

Second, China’s markets remain largely closed to many U.S. companies creating 
a safe market for Chinese companies who then dump their products into the U.S. 
market gaining huge market shares. 

Third, we must expand enforcement efforts in the U.S. The Chinese are notorious 
for violating U.S. trade laws. For example, last year. Customs and Border Patrol 
seized over $46,000,000 of textile products from China that were mislabeled in an 
attempt to circumvent quotas and other trade laws. China illegally exports to this 
country, and we should use all the resources available to stop this illegal activity. 

Fourth, we need to expand our trade remedy laws to give U.S. companies all the 
tools they need to protect their right to fair trade. 

Fifth, we must vigorously defend ourselves in the World Trade Organization so 
the WTO panels do not create new obligations to which the U.S. never agreed. One 
such example is “zeroing” in antidumping cases. In this instance, the WTO panels 
overturned U.S. practice by creating new requirements that are not in any WTO 
agreement. This is an assault on our sovereignty and must be addressed by this 
Congress. 

I appreciate the Committee holding this important hearing, and I look forward to 
reviewing the legislation it puts forth to assist American manufacturers. 
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